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DOV: AL LITERARY FUND.—The Srventy- 
R THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation 
will take place, in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY, the 25th 


tne Bi Right Hon. the EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., in the Chair. 
The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 
4 Adelphi-te -terrace, W.C. oct. AVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


DOoy AL HORTICULT! U RAL SOCIETY. 
OPENING DAY - AMERICAN SHOW, FRIDAY, May 
30.—Admission, Half-a-Crown. Bands of First Life Guards and 
Royal Artillery. Commence at Three o’clock. Should the wea- 
ther be wet, visitors can pass under cover from the Exhibition or 
Garden Entrances to the Show. _ 


ORTICULTU RAL GARDENS, SOUTH 

KENSINGTON.—Admission durin next. week: Mon- 

day, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, One Shilling; Friday 

(American Show’, Half-a-Crown : Saturday (American Show), 
Five Shillings. Next Election of Fellow 8, 1 May 28 


GPECTAL PRIZES. — HO RTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY.—SPECIAL PRIZES for the best three Groups 
of, fas yo and Flowers for the decoration of the dinner-table, are 

ed by a Vice-President of the Society, to be awarded at the 
ofr SOND GREAT EXHIBITION, WEDNESDAY, June 11. 
First Prize, Gold Knightian Medal, or 101.; Second d Prize, Gold 
Banksian Medal, or 7/.; Third Prize, Society’ 3 Large Silver Medal, 

r Bl. 
: Nore.—Beautiful arrangement will be the test of merit in this 
Exhibition ; ; valuable Flowers or Fruits are therefore not 
Cento’ set must consist of three groups, and may be either one of 
Flowers and two of Fruit, or two of Flowers and one of Fruit, or 
Fruit and Flowers mixed in all three. 

They may be shown either in épergnes, glass or china dishes, 
wicker. or wire work, or in any other way, most to the taste of the 

oy itor. 

. It is ney necessary thatghe articles exhibited should be grown 
by the Exhibitor. 

Ladies are invited to join in the competition. 

The Prizes will be awarded by a jury of Ladies. 

The Groups will be received as late as 10 o’clock a.m., on the 
lth, provided space shall have been secured for them the day before. 
letters to be addressed to Mr. G. Eyles, Horticultural-gardens, 
Kensington Gore, W. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, 
REGENT’S PARK. 

The FIRST EXHIBITION of PLANTS, FLOWERS and 
FRUIT will take place on WEDNESDAY next, May 28. Tickets 
to be had at the Gardens only, by vouchers from Fellows or Mem- 
bers of the Society, price = : Bee on the Exhibition day, 7s. 6d. 
each.—The Gates open at Tw ock. 

The oo of ‘AMERICAN PLANTS, MONDAY, 


Tyne 9th eke ol eae, 
OvAL AGRICULTURAL ‘SOCIETY of 


ENGLAN 
ECTURE, by Dr. VOLCKER, on ~ MANURIAL 
PROPERTIES of TOWN SEWAGE. will be delivered to the 
Members, at the Society’s House, 12, Hanover-square, London, at 
half-past Twelve, on WEDNESDAY, the 28th May y. 
By order of the Council, 
i. HALL DARE, Secretary. 


HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY.— 
The Society invites the attention of all Persons interested in 
Early Italian Art to the EXHIBITION of their COLLECTION 
of DRAWINGS ve PUBLICATIONS, which may be seen daily, 
at 24, oa Bond-street, W. 
For Prospectuses, and List of Works on sale ,apply to Mr. F. W. 
Maywarp, Assistant-Secretary. 


TALIAN ILLUMINATIONS.— 

An ALPHABET of CAPITAL LETTERS, from Italian 
Choral Books of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Price : 
to Members, 11. 103.; to Strangers, 2/. The Letters are also sold 


rately 
“Published by the Arunpet Socrety, 24, Old Bond-street, W., 
re Specimens can be seen. 


HE WORCESTER SOCIETY of ARTS, 
EIGHTH EXHIBITION.—August, 1862. 

WORKS of ART intended for this Exhibition must be 
addressed to the Secretary, and pogy ered at the Society’s Rooms, 
in Pierpoint-street, Worcester. or to Mr. Joseru Green, of 14, 
Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, London, on or before the 9th 
of August next. 

tacbintned on spution and a copy of the Notice to pattote, may 

be obtained on application to R. BA 
7, Tything, Worcester, 
20th May, 1862. 
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MEMecertaL FOUNTAIN 


HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE my encerce) eagontene 

It is pro) cP Drinking Fount AMUFL 
Gurney, Esq. _ a and dt reasurerto ERECT | — 
in Waterl eg y be agreed o 
ORNAMEN ‘AL FOUN NTATN tot os the. MEMORY of His. 4 
Royal Highness the PRINCE CONSORT. Artists and Amateurs 
are invited to SEND IN DESIGNS o MODELS, from — 
one will be selected by a erson: 

whose names will be’ subsequent gently pal published. A Public chibi, 
tion of all the Designs contri will take place at the Frehch 
Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, to o; ~ 15th July next. Admittance, 1s. 
The unless objec to by the owners, will be afterwards 
sold for the henettt of the object. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Free Drinking Fountains Association, 11, Waterloo- piace, S.W., 
or of the Secretary of the French Gallery, 120, Pall 

N.B.—All Designs must be sent in on or before the ath of July, 








Donations towards this special object are earnestly requested by 
the Executive Committee. 
Metropolitan Free a Fountains 


Assoc 
Office—11, Wetetaeaitees, S.W. 


HE ATHENAZUM for GERMANY and 
_EASTERN EUROPE. — ap. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leipaig, ig, begs to announce that he has made arrau: paneats for a 

ly supply of THE ATH ENEUM JOURNA ie sub- 
coriptton will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers 4 six 
months; and 6 for twelve. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwic DENicke, Leipzig, Germany. 


EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY MR. JOHN LEECH. 
ESSRS. BRADBURY & EVANS have the 


re to announce that they will shortly exhibit, at the 
sere BALL. nae ADILLY, a Collection of Mr. JOHN 
LEECH’S DR S from ‘PUNCH,’ which have been repro- 
duced (much en! a ~y on _ca mvas Ce an ingenious 
and PAINTED IN OIL BY M ECH. The Exhibition wil will 
open in the course of the month & May. Admission, One Shilling. 
Whitefriars, April 30. 


yet BOOKSELLERS AND MERCHANTS. 
of 2 bl a. i. eo Sneed 
oroug! now e 
an Bookselling a and ‘stationery Trade, is desirous of OBT TA AIN- 
ING AN for a House abroad; or would have no ob- 
jection 1 0 take the Management of a House in the Colonies. 
irst-class peturences. —Apply to F. U., 
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1 CLERGYMEN of EVERY DENOMI- 
yass- cme no bang van ns WEBSTER (Professor of 

Elocution us Oratory and Physical Exercises,) 
ire PR RiVAT TE mh ‘STRUCTION in Public Speaking, Preach- 

ng and Reading, and also undertakes to eradicate effectually and 
speedily the following vocal defects:—The Falsetto or effeminate 
voice, Stammeri 
Monotony, &c. Schools. Classes and Families attended. — 
Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 


YUBLIC SPEAKING, VOCAL DEFECTS 
and PHYSICAL Pon neg =. FREDERICK WEB- 
STER, Professor m and raneous Oratory, 





of E tio em) 
. gives XURIVATE instRue TION to Wastes of Parliament, 


er- | 
| London, N 


Clergymen, Barristers and all Public Speakers, and also und 
takes to eradicate effectually and annoy the mop vocal 
defects:—The Falsetto or ~ 9 
man’s sore throat, Feebleness | of tons, “Monotony, ke. "sehioo 8. 
Classes and Families att —26, Bl 'y-street, ford: 
square. 


T° LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS, &c.—Mr. HENRY JOHN LINCOLN is_pre- 
ared to enter into a for the delivery of his TWO 
ECTOY RES on the * ratic Overture, from its Origin to the 

Present Time,’ with Tihetentionn, from Lu lly to Meyerbeer, ren- 

dered as duetts on two grand pianofortes. —Address 39, Argyle- 

square, Euston-road, w.c, 

HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
rs Abroad, respectfully —— the attention of 

Nobility, Ge Gentry. and a of S ols, to her REGISTER 

of Englisn and Foreign G VERN ESSE, ee COM- 

PANIONS, p< 9 ‘ORS, a PROFESSORS. School Property 

transferred, d Pupils introduced in England, France, and 

Germany. "No > charee to Principals. 

IGH CLASSICS, &c.—An Oxford Clergy- 
man, of scholastic position, READS WITH GENTLE- 

MEN desirous Lf qualifying themselv es for University, Honours, 

Scholarshi — h Ci io 

if Gesred, ra a Cambridge Graduate in Honours. Arrangements 

made ade for Vacation Reading.—Address Rev. A., 4, 

ee gardens, Maida Hill, W. 


W INCHESTER and all PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS are received by a married 
Oxford Tutor, (residing near Maida Hill), who is now preparing 
several Youn —— for Public Schools, and for the prelimi- 
Medical an Legal Examinations. — Address CLericvs, 
Peake’s Library, jy - R, Paddington, W. 


RAWING and PAINTING. — LEIGH’S 
SCHOOL of wg | ART, 79, Newman-street, Oxford- 

street, conducted by M HOMAS HEATHERLEY. ‘Hours of 
study ‘from 10 to4a.m., yee from 7to10 p.m. Living Models five 
Pie ily. Ladies and Gentlemen prepared for the Royal Aca- 
my. Life and Costume Models alternate evenings, Ladies 
admitted to the Costume Class. Monthly fee, 7s.6d. A Lady 
desirous of a thorough Art-education can be received as a Boarder. 


OVAL MILITARY EXAMINATIONS.— 
Professor E. V. GARDNER, F.E.S., &c., of the Royal Poly- 
technic Insti purposes a Series of Illustrated 
ures on Natural Pind Experimental Sciences, at the Berners 
































UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK.—The President 

and Council of Queen’s College, Cork, think it necessary to 

state, for the information of the public, that the a of 

the College has not been materially unterrupeed by the late fire. 

¢ Medical Session had already closed res of the 

aculty of Arts have reached within a few days of their comple- 

tion,and the Sessional Lag niin will be held at the times 

originally prescribed. amage done to the building and pro- 

erty can, without difficulty, be repaired before the re-opening of 
he College, after the Summer vacation. 

Signed by order, R. KENNY, 
Registrar. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to 
this LIBRARY, which contains 80,000 Volumes of —, and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages: —Subseri ption 31. a 





Lect 
f Chemist Private Pupils received. Analyses, &c.— 
yr oy to be mad de to Prof. Gaanasn, 4 Berners-street, Ww. 





LM- BANK HOUSE, KILBURN, 
AL N.W., COLLRGE. for * LADIES.—The Misses 
RICHARDSON, fa ing entered into engagements with several 
London Professors of the highest celebrity, and also having secured 
a most commodious and degant mansion , _e above unexcep- 
tionable locality, \ will be ee te to Saat S pectuses 
to parents of Sm clergymen, and 
resident | in London. 


-LFRACOMBE. —A MARRIED CLERGY- 

MAN, M.A., Cambridge, rg} at the above-named 

lovely Watering lace, receives into his house SIX PUPILS, to 

repare for the “On a Army and Navy, Public Schools, &c. 

ie has no Parochial charge, and the whole of his time is devoted 

to his Pupils.—For full particulars apply Rev. I. H., 
House, Ilfracombe, Devonshire. 





focal 1 








Glenfern 





Fear, or 21. a year, with entrance fee of 6l.; Life M bet 
Catalogue, 73, 6d. FIFTEEN Volumes are allowed to Country, 
and TEN to Town Members. Reading-Room open from 10 to 6. 
spectus ¢ on application. 


Pence: Italian, German.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 
piuthor of ‘ First German Reading-Book,’ &c., M. Philolog. 
.» Prof.Elocution.—TWO LANGUAGES TAUGHT in thesame 
a in, or alternately, on the same Terms as One, at the pupils’ or 
his house. Each lan nguage spoken in his PRIV. 
select CLASSES for Ladies and Steer ae 
Giinary pursuits of life, the Universities 
xaminations.—9, OLD BOND- STREET, ADICCADILLY. 











HURCH-ROAD, ST. LEONARDS-ON- 

SEA.—Miss DAVIS receives SIX YOUNG LADIES for 

Educational and Sea-side rf to friends of 
pupils, and Prosp forwarded on 1 


LADY, member of the Church of England, 
who has had some experience in Teaching, wishes —— 
ENGAGEMENT IN A FAMILY —— the Pupils are 
She can undertake the usual English subj a rench, ate, 
and the Rudiments of Latin.—Address C. R., College of *Precep- 
tors 42, Queen-square, W.C. 














lergyman’s sore throat; Feebleness of = | 


| capital of not less than 5,0001. 


| 


| 


— STANSFELD, r= 





and pushing. 

47, i7, Myddleton-street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 2 
ARTNER WANTED.— WANTED, in a 
First-class BOOKSELLING and PUBLISHING BUSI- 
NESS, in a large and important City, a PARTNER, with a 
A Gualigiten connected with the 
trade preferred, nat it is not absolutely necessary.—Apply, by 
letter, <0 W. P., Messrs. Grosvenor, Chater & Co.’s, Cannon-street 
West. London, Ko 


ANTED, a BOOKSELLING and STA- 
TIONERY BUSINESS.—A genuine concern, with a 
general connexion, capable of extension. All communications 
il arded as strictly confidential.—Address A. B., Mr. 
xe Lower Islington-terrace, Park-road, Islington, 








Gloyn’s, 





OBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN and OWNERS 

of PROPERTY.—The ADVERTISER would be glad to 

act as CONFIDENTIAL AGENT, Receiver of Rents, &c., or to 
reside upon an Estate and look after the interests of the Pr 

tor in his absence. s to lity_and integrity 

will be furnished. Age 37, pemacriel —Address W., 31, Goose- 

gate, Nottingham. 








GARIBALDI AND ITALY. 

IGNORA JESSIE WHITE MARIO will 

deliver her LAST LECTURE in England, before returni 

to Italy, at St. James’s pag. on TUESDAY NEXT, the 27th ins’ 
will take the Chair at Eight o'clock. 
mission, 1s.; Mintle num and reserved, 28. 6d. 
Tickets at Miiteiel, "33, Old Bon nan ag) Aveta 8 office, 8t. 
James’s H. Wilson’s, eee ae change; Mr. 
W. H. Ash urst, Treasurer $0 the Garibaldi Fund 6, Old Jewry; 

vir. Lg . 177, Strand; and Ollivier’ — am Sid Bond. 


vied Italian Unity Committee i 
No. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 


0 FAMiLine of DISTINCTION.—A —A 
es to recommend a talented and most trustworthy 
FRENCH on — TTALIAN GOVERNESS, who having resided in 
her Family for Seven Years, desires a similar APPOL) {TMENT. 
Pr em ete by a to Veritas, Mr. Lovegrove’s, Stationer, 12, 
mb-street, 





ADIES’ PRIVATE DRAWING-CLASSES, 

41, FITZROY-SQUARE.—Mr. BENJ. R. GREEN, Member 

of the’ New Water-Colour Society, RECEIVES SIX’ YOUNG 

ie two mornings in the week, for Instruction in Drawing 
Painting. —Particulars forwarded on application. 

HYDE 


ITYDE PARK COLLEGE, (now 
PARK INSTITUTE), 115, Gloucester-terrace ong Park. 
CLASSES under Signor r Garela; John B. Chat 8.5 
ons. Roche, Madame Louise Michau, and other eminent 
fessors. SENIOR HALF-TERM begins the 29th May ; JUNIOR, 





| the 20th May. 


Prospectuses, containing terms and the names of the Professors, 
may be had plic 


M°8s! ING CLASSES for YOUNG LADIES, 
14 Linge fod age, at No. 30, Gloucester-orescent, 
me Pack, ta ‘ “y 


ath on English 
education, with the Eatin ay and a. languages 
aes specially sought in the Classes con ucted by the 
MipsEs JACKSON is to lay the foundation of a complete edu- 
cation, by imparting a thorough knowledge of the Rudiments and 
Principles of the several subjects of Study. 
*,* Two Young Ladies can 
Hours from 9°30 to 1. 


Te COMMERCIAL, ENGINEERING and 
Mg ney SCHOOK. beautifully situated near Chester. 
1 offers a thor ly sound English Education, 
eather orth, with 7 in the ern Languages and Classics. 
n the Upper © —— cams is _ to Mathe- 
ti ea ay, for the study of En gineering is recognized as 
“ efficient ” b; —, ee te for Ls mths 


The re extensive. 

Pupils at the time of oduriesion should “be not less than nine 
years of age. Each has a separate sleeping apartment. 

_ Apply to the ] Rev. Artnur Rice, G, College, Chester, 

Coase & COLLARD’S NEW WEST- 

rR Fa ne ye 16 GROSVENOR-SEBRET, 

ET, where mui ions are dressed. 

Classes for Bale and Hire. City Branch, 26, 
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ORING, ENGRAVER and HERALDS 
ARTIST, 44, HIGH HOLBORN, | 


, Card- 
Me Satseral and Mode 





Fam oy ie: 


, 88. ; Crest Die, 158, ; 
or, ings Pree Illustrated Price List post free 


Sketched, 30. 6d. 
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UBER TUBER CABINET of G of GREEK COINS.— 

Mr. CURT, of London, Teacher of Languages, Translator, 
&c. since 1838, who feels it an honourab le distinction to have been 
intrusted by the noble Proprietor with the Cataloguing o* his 
extensive and valuable Collection ‘about 11,000 Coins, of which 600 
unedited,) begs to state that the Sale begins the 4th of June, and 
lasts seven days, at Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s. 


_—Poramiotions executed by Mr. Curt, 33, Great Portland-street. 


. LOT r 
OR SALE, a Valuable COLLECTION ‘a 
ORIENTAL COINS, consisting of Sassanian, Ind Sas- 
sanian, Kings of Kashmir, Rajpat Bull and Horseman, Gupta 
Buddhist and Surashtran, Ommayide and Abbaside Khalifs, 
Khalifs of Spain, Samanian, Ayubite, Seljukian Gh: aznevide and 
Ghorian, Puthan Sultans of Hindostan, Moghul Emperors, Native 
States of Hindostan, Persia, Afghanistan and Miscellaneous ; 
comprising 57 gold, 495 silver, and 1,070 copper and billon coins 
App ly to Messrs. Luncotn & Son, 462, New Oxford-street, London. 
ION 


(HOICE COLLECTI of FOR EIGN 
ORKS on the FINE ARTS, &c. &c.—See BARTHES & 

LOWELL'S HAND CATALOGUE No.10, MAY, 1862,) of newly- 
imported POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS, together with Por- 
tions of their valuable and well-selected Stock of New and Second- 
hand Bound Buoks, in all departments of Literature and the 
Fine A 

*,* The above Catalogue will be forwarded by post on receipt of 
one :’ stamp » and may be had gratis on application to Barru’s & 
Lowe ss ‘oreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, Lon- 
don, W. - 


URPLUS BOOKS.—Now ready, a LIST of 
New, Interesting and Popular WORKS, offered at greatly 
reduced prices; being the Surplus Copies withdrawn from cireu- 
lation at the UNITED LIBRARIES, | Booth’s, Churton’ a Bodg- 
son’s and Saunders & Otley’s), 307, Regent- street, » London, V 





To “BOOK- BUYERS. oui CaTaALoGuE of New 
and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in General Literature, many 
im handsome bindings, all in good condition, now eared for sale 
at the low Prices athixed. Send stamp for postage.— . Heatn, 
497, Oxford-street, London. 


PAMPHLETS 
CATALOGUE of PAMPHLETS on nearly 
every topic of the day forwarded on application. 
Rosert Harpwicke, Publisher, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S “LIBR AR Y.— = 

pr hae igh hr of ‘Mrs. Delany's Life’—Galton’s ‘ Vacation 

Tourists’— olff’s Life’—‘ Dr. C: a: yle’ s Autobiography '— 

and many sally pone te now on Sale, “greatly reduced prices. 

Catalogues sent gratis —BULL’S LIB Ru RY, 19, Holles-street, 
Cay en ish- -square. 


OOKBINDING—in the Mona ASTIC, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles, in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


O BOOKSELLERS and the PUBLIC 
GENERALLY.—HAYDAY & MANSELL beg to inform 
the Trade that they are prepared to execute all Orders for any 
description of BOOK B x, either in Town or Country, upon 
the most liberal terms Parcels from the Country inclosed and 
packed free of charge.NOTICE. The first leaf or front board of 
all best work will be legibly stamped thus—Haypay & Manse.., 
or Bounp sy Haypay. On the front board of all second quality 
work thus—Haypay & MAnse cu (2). 
Estimates given for Libraries and large quantities. 
$1, LITTLE QUEEN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOK-CLUBS in connexion with Mudie’s Library are now 
established in nearly every town and village throughout the 
Kingdom. ‘Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite 
in one subscription, and obtain the best New Works without delay, 
on moderate terms. Prospectuses will be forwarded postage free, 
on application. 

ew Oxford-street, London ; 
New-street, Birmingh: am. 


GYPTIAN PHOTOGRAPHS.—A 
variety of Views 6% Egypt and Nubia (large size), at 2s. 6d. 
h we HOGARTH, 5, Haymarket. 


NTER} ere EXHIBITION. — The 
FOREIGN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS by Martens, Bisson, 
Cuccioni, Anderson and Constantine, exhibited in the French, 
Italian, Roman and Greek Courts, may be obtained of the London 
Agent, who has on sale upwards of 2,000 English and Foreign 
Views of the greatest interest. 


T. H. Giapwe.t, 21, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 


R. B. H. SARE. 76, CHARLWOOD-STREET, 

Belgrave-road, , continues to INSTRUCT CL “ RICAL 

and other PUPILS in BLOC UTION, to attend Classes for Eng- 

lish generally, and to engage for Readings.—Mr. Sm art’ s several 

Yorks, opening an original view of the ministry of Language to 
Thought, are all published by Loneman & ( 





Cross-street, Manchester; and 





He AQUARIUM.—LLOY D’sPR! ACT ic AL 
INSTRUCTIONS for TANK MANAGEMENT, with De- 
scriptive and Priced List, ae pages and 101 Engravings, post free 
for twenty-one stamps. - ‘Appl y direct to W. ALrorp Lioyp, Port- 

land-road, Regent’s Park, London, W. 
_ Many manuals have been published upon aoe but we 
confess we have seen nothing for practical utility ane 
Ere "9 14. 1880. 





TMPERIAL HOTEL, GREAT MALVERN., 
—The Public is respectfully informed that-the IMPERIAL 
HOTEL will be OPENED in JULY NEXT, for the RECEP- 
TION of V ISITORS 
he tariff will be so arranged that families and gentlemen may 
engage suites of apartments or single rooms, at a fixed charge per 
day, including attendance, and may either ake their — pri- 
vately or at the table-d” hote, public breakfast, tea and suppe 
A wholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale Ke aiaes 
and beverages pues highest class will be attached to the Hotel. 
Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running Sitz and shower Baths 
will be obtainable at all times 3 in the Hotel, a portion of which is 
set ra for these 
A covered way fe conduct the Visitors direct from the railway 
platform to the H. GEORGE CURTIS, Manager. 


| Nora: Dr. 


AUX ETRANGERS.—COURS DE LANGUES. 


] R. ALTSCHUL, Proresseur de Pronon- 
ciation et de Dféclamation, de Langue et de Littérature 
ane AISES, ALLEMANDES, ITALIENNES et FRAN- 
AISES, Auteur d’un Cours d’Allemand, &c., Membre de plu- 
sieurs Soci’t’s save a *f leterre, d'Italie et de France, 
compte parmi ses ¢léves des familles fort distinguées. Au moyen 
de sa Méthode PRATIQUE (la plus rationnelle, la plus fac ile et 
la plus prompte de toutes’, il se charge d’apprendre A lire, A 
éerire et a parler correctement les Langues sus-dites, comme il 
le prouve journellement dans les Cours publics et dans les Lecons 
particuliéres qu’il donne ou en ville ou chez lui. Legons de Con- 
versation en anglais, en italien, sc. Traduction et Interpr tation 
a premiére vue des Langues étrangéres en anglais, et vice-versi. 
A. enseigne aussi une Langue ou plusieurs Langues au 


| moyen du propre idiome des Messieurs et des Dames qu'il a 


| Dr. E. W 


| mediesl dir 


| and Horbye, M.D.s 


great | 


| charge. 


| accomplished for 151. to 171., 





lavantage d’enseigner.—9, Old Bond- street, Piccadilly, W 


I YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, SUD- 

BROOK awe Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, 
LANE, & M.D. Fdin. 

The TU RKISH BATH on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's 

Consultations in London at the City 

Turkish and Midropativin Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every 
Tuesday and Friday, between 1 and 


} YDROPATHY. — The BEULAH-SPA 

HYDROPATHIC EST: ASLISH MEST, Upper Norwood, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace. Dr. Rirrer- 
BANDT, M. *hysician. The HOTEL d rtment for VISITORS, 
conduc ted w vith the strictest economy as regards charges, under an 


experienced Mz anager. _ 
(THE ORIENTAL BATH COMPANY of 
LONDON, (Limited), 


Victoria-street, near the St ition, Westminste L 
being the Improved Turkish or Hot-Air Baths, constructed on 
Dr. Barter’s oe principles, are now open. For prices inquire 
at <a Baths — . A Large Bath for Horses. 
May, 1862. 











GEA- BATHING and MINERAL 
AT SANDEFJORD, IN NORWAY. 
The attention of invalids is directed to the above watering place, 
situated in one of the most salubrious parts of Norway, only eight 
hours rail from Christiania. A steamer leaves Hull every Friday 
Evening, and arrives at Christiania, the capital of Norway, on the 
rey “g the following Tuesday. The fare there and back, first 
class, is 61. 

Sandef ord is no place to recommend to anyone whose object 
sole ly is pleasure. hose who come there expecting to find gam- 
bling houses, gorgeously. decorated saloons, and long bills of fare 
will be disappointed ; but anyone whose constitution has suffered 
through over-exertion, anyone who is tired of the bustle of large 
towns, will derive both benefit and enjoyment from a visit to 

Sandefjord. The surrounding scenery is very fine, and the lake of 
Gogsde, and the river Lougen, in the immediate neighbourhood, 
afford plenty of opportunities for fishing both with rod and line. 
But Sandefjord is, pur excellence, a place for invalids. The bath 
was established in 1837. In 1856 the number of patients was 520. 
In 1860 it had increased to 637. Drs. Ebbesen, M.D , and Hirbye, 
M.D., in their Work, just published, give the following list of the 
diseases treated there, and the results obtained, viz. :— 

Either cured 
or much 
improved. 

Gout and chronical some’ 
76 ~ cent. .. 17 @ cent. .. 7H cent. 
86 «. 10 ° 4 


WATERS 


Somewhat 


improved. Incurable. 


Neuralgia 29 + 
Hemorrhoidal sufferings. ‘ - so am 
Nervous debility......... 

Lameness paralys 

Constipation 

Splenetic complaints 

Chroniecal cutaneous diseases 67 ii i ~ ee 


When i: is considered that most of the above diseases are apt to 
assume an inveterate character, and that the patients in most 
cases previonsly at their respective homes have been subjected to 
regular medical treatment without deriving any benefit from it, 
the above detailed results will be looked upon as satisfactory. 

The principal agents employed in obtaining these results are: 

The sulphureous water (salt). 2. The gytje, a mineral mud 
aealied externally. 3. The medusa or jellyfish ; and 4. The ordi- 
nary sea baths. 

The p: umphlet, which has just been published by Drs. Ebbesen 
, gives full particulars of the mode of treat- 
ment, chemical analysis of the sulphur water and the “ gytje,” as 
well as special cases, and every other information which intending 
visitors may desire. It may be obtained, price One Sh illing, from 
Messrs. PaLmer & Hower, Booksellers, Manchester; and Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. Booksellers, London. 

The bathing season commences on the Ist of June and closes on 
the 3lstof August. Theinspector, Mr. E. Middelthun, Sandefjord, 
attends to all applications for baths and lodgings, without any 

A six weeks’ stay at Sandefjord, including everything, 
medical attendance, board, lodgings, &c., may be 
without denying one’s-self any of the 
comforts or enjoyments which the place offers. 

No endeavour has hitherto been made to introduce the bath to 
the English public, and the following gentlemen have therefore 
kindly permitted references to be made to them :—Mr. I. de Besche, 
M.D., Physician-in-Ordinary to His Majes ing of Norway 
and Sweden; F. (. Fa M.D., Professor at the University of 
Christiania, a: d Physician to His Majesty the King of Norway and 
Sweden: Messrs. Thos. Johs Heftye & Son, Bankers, C hristiania ; 
and Messrs. Hvistendahl, Holst & Co. 10, Greenwood- street, Man- 
chester, 


L£oxarp & CO.. | 


viz.: baths, 





Boox-TRaDE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES 

The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit of 


N° 1804, May 24, ‘62 


‘Photographic « Albums, Microscopes and Objects, 
Photographs, de. 


R J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AU 1c. 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Cover 

JESDAY, M: at half- past 12 precisely, a Vv be “4 ( r: = 
i i -CLASS ALBUMS, all elegantly bound— 

site Portraits ¢ ‘ameras and he and 
Licroscopes and Objects for ditto—Photographs—and 

‘y of Miscellaneous and Fancy Articles. . 

On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues bad. 


Parochial Library of St. George the Martyr, Queen square, 
msbury. —Collection of Rare Tracts, "¢ 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON. Aue. 
F tioneers of Literary Property, will ig ae Lby AUC TION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester-square, é (west side), on 
FRID: AY May 30, and sgecnageeny day, ith the sanction of the 
al and by ‘direction of the Chureh. 
pce ona the PAROCHI ro rf IBR ARY of St. George the Martyr, 
founded about the time of Queen Anne; comprising numerous 
Valuable Works in Theological, Classical and Miscellaneous Lite- 
rature: Walton’s Polyglott, with the Lexicon, 8 vols.—Fathers of 
the Church—Beveregii Synodikon, 2 vole.—Eusebii et aliorum 

istoria, 3 vols.—Cotelerii Patres Apostolic, 2 vols.— Poli Synopsis, 
5 vols. (Lond.)—De la Bigne, Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, 13 vols, 
in 8. To which is added, a Large and highly Curious ¢. dllection 
of Historical Poetical and Miscellaneous Tracts, particularly ip 
the following classes:—Theology, Laud and Marprelate Contro- 
versy, Church Government, Liturgy, Quakers, Charles I 

well, the Parliament, Roundheads and Cav: uliers, 
Scottish, Irish and | Foreign Affair London ‘numerous ay 
interesting , Early Newspapers, W itchers uft, Sorcery, Alchemy, 
Criminals, Prodigies, &c. The whole in fine clean condition, : 

Catalogues will be issued ix in a few days. 





Library of F Fine Books—Stock of a Foreign Book: 
Miscellaneous Collection. 
} ewer PUTYPICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
on AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square 
on MONDAY, June 2, and following ¢ SMALL LIBRARY 
of VERY CHOICE BOOKS: Gould's Birds ‘of Europe, 5 vols, 
and the Humming Birds, complete—Meyer's Birds, large edition; 
and many other fine Works in Natural History and other ( lasses. 
Also, a Miscellaneous Collection, comprising the Modern Stock 
(chiefly French and German. of a Foreign Bookseller ; and (in one 
lot) a small but well-selected Foreign Circuls renee Library 
__ Catalogues will shortly be issue: 


Very Splendid Books. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION - their House, 47, Leicester-square, earl 
in JUNE, a COLLECTION of singularly-interesting BOOK ch 
many of which are in the finest ir ag and all, either intrin- 
sically, or from Association, worthy of the Collector's special 
attention. The Collection is of peculiar mark in the classes af 
History, Genealogy, SRemnDEy particularly bn reference to 
London), Biography, Bibliography comprising Catalogues, MS, 
and printed, of celebrated Libraries, Sale Catalogues, including 
those of a of the earliest Book Sales in England)—Curious 
Books of all kinds, Relations, Memoirs, &c., many being pro- 
fusely illustrated — Remarks able Collections from “Newspapers, 
Ephemere, &¢c.—Very many of the older bindings are of peculiar 
beauty, the more recent presenting specimens of the choicest work 
of Mr. F. Bedford, Messrs. Wright, Mr. Stamper, and others. 
Catalogues are preparing. 
State Docume nts and Autograph Letters of the 14th, 15m, 
16th, 17th and 18th € "enturies. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
4 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, on 
MONDAY, June 30, a most Extensive, Important and Interest- 
ing ( XOLLECTION of STATE DOCUMENTS, principally of the 
period of Charles Quint and Philip II., and relating to the wars 
of religion, and other stirring events of "their re igns, and especially 
illustrative of the affairs of the Low Countries , ‘and their con- 
nexion with the other European States—France, Spain, Germany, 
England. &c. The Collection comprises about 150 Letters of 
Charles V., 250 Letters of Marguerite d’Autriche, others of Philip 
II., and of various Royal, Noble and Illustrious Personages 
of different nations. The Collection is also rich in material for 
the family historian and genealogist, containing numerous im- 
portant Pedigrees, Public Acts, Ordonnances and Notarial Docu- 
ments, some of which relate to families of the highest distinction 
in the Low Countries and elsewhere. The Documents relating 
to various Continental (ities, Abbeys, Churches, &c., are most 
abundant and important. 
Catalogues are preps aring. 


“Music and Musical Instru ments, 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & werrag-Sesewral will 
. a by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
in JUNE, MISCELLANEOUS COLLE( MEION of MUSIC, 
of all aatia: English and Foreign, including the Library of an 
Amateur. Also, saat Instruments of various kinds, Piano- 
fortes, Harps, Violins, & 

Consignments of Music or Instruments for this Sale can now be 
received. 


The Library of a Gentleman, deceased, from Caleutta, —" 


the Library of a Clergyman, from the Country. 


A . ~ r r 
\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
4YR at his new es the corner of Fleet-street and C hancery- 
lane, on WEDNESDAY, May 28, and two following days, V2 aluable 
BOOKS, being the Library ‘of a Gentleman, deceased, from Cal- 
eutta, and the Library of a Clergyman; comprising Hasted’s 
Kent, 4 vols.—Pickering’s Books of Common Prayer, 8 vols, 
——— atick Researches, 16 vols.—Malcolm’s Persia, 2 vols. 
Raffles’ Java, 2 vols. —Horsfield’s Zoology of Java—Stafford 
Gallery, 2 vols.—Ottley’s Engravers, 2 vols.—Watt’s Bibliotheca 
4 vols.—Higgins’s Celtic Druids—Paxton’s Magazine 





Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


August. Refer to— 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Sales by Auction 


Books, Dried Plants, Antiquities, Philosophical 
Instruments, &e. 

\ R. J. C. STEVENS wiil SELL by AUC- 
4 TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDAY, May30, at half- past 12 precisely, the COLLECTION 
of NATU RAL HISTORY a BOOKS, including Martini and 
Schemitz’s German Work on_ Shells, of the late J. T. AUCK- 
LAN ‘D, Esq. ni Eastbourne, Sussex, consisting of Shells, Madre- 
p v which is added, several Selections of Dried Plants, 
both. British pis Foreign Rhinoceros Horns—Turkish Weapons 
—Indian Manuscripts—.a few A ntiquities—Pictures—a3-feet Plate 
Electrical Machine, with Apparatus—Cameras, &c. 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





of Botany 16. vols.—Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
39 vols. —Tthe Shah Nameh, in Persian, by Macan, 4 vols. 2 copies 
—W ay = atches, 8 vols.— Wellesley Despatches, 5 5 vols.— 
Grote’s ( 11 vols.—Gibbon’s Rome, by Milman, 6 vols.—Dry- 
den’s Works, 19 vols.—Ansted’s Geology, 2 vols.— cine water 
Treatises, 11 vols.—Collier’s Ecclesiastical History ‘ols.— 
ler’s Church History, 6 vols.—Addison’s Works, 6 aah — Bishop 
Hall's Works, 12 vols. —Bishop Jewel's Works, 8 vols.—Jeremy 
Taylor's Works, 15 vols.—Neander’s Church History, 8 vols.— 
Hawker's ger py 10 vols.—Plain Sermons, 10 vols. —Girdlestone’s 
Commentary, 6 vols.—Beveridge’s W orks, 10 vols.—and other 
— Works in all lasses of Literature. 

viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on application. 


Law Books and Office Furniture. 
KY R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and Bute 
lane, on THURSDAY, June 5, at half-past 12, the LAW LIB 
RIES of two Barristers ; comprising the Statutes at Large, useful 
Practical Books, and a Series of the Common Law and Chancery 
. Also, a few useful Articles of Office Furniture. 
'o be viewed, and Cai had. 


“The ul 
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THE ATHENAZAUM 





“The Extensive Collection of Books of the late Mr. JAMES 
NICHOLS, of Hoxton-square. 


[®. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 

i (by order of the ey * his New Rooms, the corner 

of Fleet-street and Chane ARLY in JUNE, the very 

xtensive and Valuable C 0 LECPION of BOOKS, in Theology, 

d General Literature, formed during the last thirty 

vears by the late Mr. J AMES NICHOLS, of Hoxton-square. 
“also, the entire Stock of his Publications, in quires, &c. 

Cs atalogues are preparing. 


“The well-selected Stock of Prints of the late Mr. PARKER. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH py & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Litera: Fropeey and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL. ‘e AU TION, at 
their House, No. 13 late 3), Wellington- tego Strand, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, May 28, and two _ owing 3 ays, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, - well- selected ree of PRINTS and small Collec- 
tio of CABINET PICTURES, of the late Mr. OMAS 
HENRY PARKER, of § Spur. -street, Leicester-square ; comprisi 
numerous Specimens of the Italian, French, German, Dutch ani 
English Schools—British and Foreign Portraits—Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawrence— Modern Engravings 
after Sir E. Landseer, Sir D. Wilkie, Stanfield and other Artists 
of Eminence—Ancient and Modern Drawings, Caricatures, | Orna- 
mental Designs, and a profusion of M 
Portfolios, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
two stamps. 


The distinguished Huber Cabinet of Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH my y nin » JOHN 
p WILKINSON, Anotionsers of Lite’ Property and 
Works piosteative: - the Fine Arts, will SELL by by AB TION, at 
their House, No. (late 3), Well lington- street, Strand, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, 4. 4, and six followin , days s, stinday ‘a and 
Tuesday excepted, atlo “clock i the QUE OLLEC- 
TION of GREEK and ROMAN INs, Twn in the Levant, 
with great judgment, durin; the. lest twenty-five years, by the 





highly- ane ‘and well-known Collector, the Honourable | 


Imperial Court Counseller C.G. HU BER, of Vienna, late Consul- 
General for Austria, in Egypt. This Cabinet comprises man 
unique, ae extremely rare and choice specimens, in all 
metals, and of almost every description, being much more in 
number than any submitted of late years to public sale. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
eight ste am ps. 


Valuable Cabinet of Coins, formed by a Scientific Italian 


Amateur. 
i\' ESSRS. 





S. LEIGH wep toned & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Lite 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL | by praecrIoN, 
at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W. cs 
on FRIDAY, June 13, and three following days, at 10 “clock 
cisely, a Valuable and Extensive Collection of ROMAN IM E- 
RIAL BRASS COINS, formed by a Scientific Italian _Gentle- 
man, Member of the Archs seological Institute of Rome, during a 
long residence in that city. his highly Seempep Cabinet in- 
cludes many rare and fine Middle Brass Coins, zs S$ grave, 
some Consular Denarii; and a few Brass Medallions ‘and Greek 
Coins; also, some rare and valuable Numismatic, Archeological 
=. hilological Books, including a complete copy of the Works 
ionnet. 

May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had, on receipt 

of four stamps. 


Magnifieent Cabinet of Engravings of the Highest Class 


and of the Finest Quality. 
i\; ESSRS. 





S. LEIGH SOTHEBY hi Dopp 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of ok ean 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by “uC 108, 
at their House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., on 
MONDAY, June 23, and following day, at 1 o'clock recisely, a 
Valuable COLLEC "SION of FINE ENGRAVINGS, consigned 
from Italy, comprising some the Choicest Specimens in the 
Finest States of the Works of the most Distinguished E: vers, 
selected from the Cabinets of Signor Poggiali of Leghorn (Friend 
of Raphael Morghen), the late Signor Curtiof Milan, Dr. Gianelli, 
and other celebrated c ‘ollections ; including The Last Supper, by 
Raphael Morghen, with the white plate, with entire margin, and 
autograph line of presentation from the engraver—Unique Proof 
of the Aurora, with the artists’ nz ames written in by oa 
Morghen—The Transfiguration—Th asimo, by Toschi—The 
Sposalisio, and Correggio Magdalen, aa Longhi—The Sibyl]s, after 
Domenichino and Guercino, by Perfetti—The Judgment of Solo- 
mon, by Anderloni—The Madonna di 8. Sisto, 7 St. John, after 
Domenichino by Miiller—The A 

lle Jardiniére, and Vierge aux Rochers, t 
the First with the Horse, and Henrietta y Sir Robert 
Strange—The Fishery, and Spanish Pointer. a: Woe ae 
Satin Gown, and Musiciens Ambulans, by Wille— and other cele- 
brated subjects by the same and other Artists, in the finest proof 
States. 

May be viewed two di ays prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 


two stamps, 
ME. L. A. LEWIS (late of Hest or will 
SELL by AU‘ oA at a New Roo: 
Temple-bar, on WEDNESDAY, 28th, and THU 
at 1 o’clock, the REMAINING 3 § a ‘ 
of Mr. GEORGE MANW/ CRING: successor to Mr. ‘John Cha ap- 
man, late of King William-street, Strand, comprising man. 
thousand volumes of English and American Publications ; includ- 
ing copies of British Essayists, 38 vols.—Hume’s Philosophical 
Works, 4 vols.—Wilkes’s United States: Exploring Expedition, 5 
vols.—Nichols’s edition of the British Poets, 29 vols.—Voltaire, 
(Euvres, 92 vols.—Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, 4 vols. 
—Voyages and Travels—Scientific Books—Books in quires, &c. 





La 
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English and American Publications. 


HANDY GUIDE TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
In crown 8vo., price One Shilling (free by post for 14 stamps), 
OUTLEDGE’S GUIDE to the INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. With ue of the Building, 
Grounds, and Galleries. Edited by G. F. PARDON. 
_ London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Fearingtne street. 


Now ready, square 8vo. 1s. 


s! Rs THEORY OF THE ENGLISH 
AMETER, and its AD licability to the Translation 

By LORD LIN RY. 

= John Murray, ‘Aibentesto. street. 


of HOMER 


= ready, Second Edition, greatly enlarged, in 8vo. price 5s. 


TRST LESSONS in SANSKRIT GRAM- 
MAR, together with an Introduction to the HITOPA- 
DESA ; with Reevcions on Translation into Sanskrit. 
r JAMES R. BALLANTYNE. 
2: comes Madden, 3, Leadenhall-street. 


$4 Babes, 





YDNEY outers TARANTELLE, for 
ANO. _Pi peat is and of m te diffi- 
culty, 4s., MR ex co. eee UNIVERSAL CIRC CULATING 
MUSICAL L aRY. Annual § a. Two Guineas. 
London : o , oo BE. and 4a, Tottenham Court-road. 
Brighton : 5, Colonnade, New-road. 


LD MUSIC.—Theoretical Works, Operas, 
Oratorios, &c. now on Sale, very cheap, at G. A. DAVIES, 

















much enlarged, and puyelin’. on sori ee gratis and 
ALL: So Words by Sir WALTER SCOTT; > 
of this ORATORIO are opyrigh ight of their Adapter. 
at t zed 
3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. Parties wishing to print an Edi- 
street. 
207 and 209, Regent-st 


679 
Just published, in 8vo. price 128. cloth, 


aE ANGLO-SAXON anes 2 History of 
the Fifth to the Eleventh Century, By 01 JOHN THRUEE 


___ London: L , Green, I q and Roberts. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. stitched, 
ar te Y of the WORD; _ or, Creation 
for Geologist 


raculous in tof Time. 8 
Bya CaM BEIDaR GRADUATE. 


_London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE RESOURCES of TURKEY, considered 
h especial Reference to the PROFITABLE ae! = 
MENT. ~ CAPITAL in the Ottoman Empire: with t 
Authentic Statistics of the Trade and Commerce of the ‘Principal 
Commercial Towns. By J. LEWIS FARLEY, Author of ‘ 
Years in Syria,’ &. 


London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 


RIGINGS ROMAN; or, Tales of Earl 
selected from the First Five Books 4 lasy me 
eich Notes for the Use of a. By the ie T. JOH 
RY, M.A., Head-Master of Leamington 
By the same Author, just published, eae 38. 6d. 


REGES et HEROES; or, Kings and Heroes 


of Greece and the East: a Selection of Tales f, Herodotus, with 
English Notes for the Use of Schools. ts ainsi eabtadal 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 











In 2 vols. 8vo. with 6 Plates and many Woodcuts, price 24s. 


J] NTRODUCTION to BOTANY. By Professor 
LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of Botany in Universit; 
College, London, &c. Fourth Edition, with Corrections an 





— -street, eight doors from Oxford-street. Catalogue 
gratis 
M USIC for the he USE of — AMATEURS and 
TEACHERS.—A GREEN CATALOGUE just fonaed, 
—London: Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, W. ‘ 
HY SIT’ST THOU BY THAT RUINED 
HA 4 
Music by Miss M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss). 
—London: Robert Cocks & Co., and all M 
MENDELSSOHN’S ‘ ELIJAH.’—Choral 
Societies and others sonia --y~ that the WORD-BOOKS 
e 
WILLIAM BARTHOLOM EW, ca t he only Authori 
Version of them is printed and sold for him by Mr. Haddon, 
tion may obtain the Author's agen by applying to him at 
31, Brunswick-place, City: -road, N 
RAMER & CO’S PIANOFORTE 
GALLERY, the Largest in Europe.—207 and 209, Regent- 
DPIANOFORTES. —CRAMER & CO.— The 
__ best by all the best Makers.—207 and 209, Regent-street. 
ROADWOOD & SONS. — Their Best 
PIANOFORTES at CRAMER & CO.’S Great Gallery, 
)RARD’S Best GRAND PIANOFORTES at 
4 CRAMER & CO.’S Great Gullery, 207 and 209, Regent- 
street. 





OLLARD’S Best PIANOFORTES at 
; \ eee & CO.’S Great Gallery, 207 and 209, Regent- 
street. 





Just published, price 4e. 6d. 


JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for JUNE We of. XXV., Part IL.). 


—— 





(the German 
Her von 








NOSEPePer., © NSAP ewy 


~ 
see 


ents :— 
Report of the Council for’ 1861 1862. 
Mr Hendriks on the Vital Statistics of Sweden, 1749-1855. 

Dr. Mouatt on the Prison Statistics of Lower Bengal. 

Mr. Lumle os “4 Statistics of Illegitimacy. 

Quarterly ‘ 

London: Cdward Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
AS DEUTSCHE MAGAZIN 
Magazine). Illustrirte Monatsschrift 

Julius Rodenberg, Berlin. 

London ag Henry ‘Bender, 8, Little Newport-street, New- 

port-market, 
Feary oanidiatien, 8s. ; a separate Number, 8d. 
J TE GARTENLAUBE. Illustrirte Wochen- 
schrift. Herausgegeben von Ernst Keil, Leipzig. 
London Agent: Henry Bender. 
Yearly subscription, 14s. ; a separate Number, 3d. 

The ‘Gartenlaube’ is the greatest favourite among the Periodi- 
cals of Germany. It circulates weekly among all classes of Ger- 
mans to the extent of 135,000 copies. pes FEE 
N ONUMENT TO THE » EMPEROR 

NICHOLAS, St. Petersburgh.—The BUILDER of THIS 
DAY contains a fine View and Tinga of the Monument 
recently raised to the Memory of the late Emperor in St. Peters- 
burgh—a Paper by Prof. Donaldson on ‘Obelisks and Memorials— 
Papers on the International Exhibition, — ‘ondition of Coven- 
try, Pugin and his Works, Pagan Art, Evil Bridges on the 
Thames, &c.—1, York-street, Covent- garden, and all Newsmen. 
THE FIFTH (JUNE) NUMBER OF 
ONDON SOCIETY 
is ready. Price One Shilling. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE EXPECTED LETTER. J. D. Watson. 
MEDIUMS. C. H. Bennett. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM ‘ PARIS.’ F. Walker. 
FIVE SKETCHES AT THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 
SANS CUR. John Gascoine. 
THE DAILY GOVERNESS. Adelaide Claxton. 
THE ARTIST IN THE LONDON 6 ig —REGENT- 
CIRCUS, OXFORD-STREET. F. W. Skill. 
*SPECU LATORS,’ from Ward's ‘ hate oa Bubble.’ 
TALES AND SKETCHES. 
THE BLOODLESS BATTLE OF BRIGHTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 
THE ARMSTRONG GUN AND SOME OF ITS RIVALS. 
ROMANCE AND A CURACY. A Tale in Five Chapters. 
THE HOUSE IN PICCADILLY. (Concluded.) 
ON THE GROTESQUE IN THINGS SORROWFUL. 
SOCIAL SKETCHES YN A COFFEE-ROOM. 
WHITSUNTIDE. 
ANOTHER PEEP AT ANGLO-ROMAN LIFE. 
MY ADVENTURE WITH BOODLE’S DOG. 
*,* The First Volume, joy bound in crimson cloth, gilt 
edges, will be ready on the First of June, price 7s. 6d. 
Office—49, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Second Edition, price 1s. 
WO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. By the 
Rev. D. MOUNTFIELD, M.A., Incumbent of Oxon, 
Shrewsbury. 
“We can rope Fd recommend Mr. Mountfield’s pamphlet, 
cited at the head of this article, and should rejoice to see it widely 


circulated both among Churchmen and ee 
Edinburgh Review, April, 1862. 
London: Kent & Co. Paternoster-r0 
Shrewsbury: J. O. Sandford, High-street. 





By the same Author, Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. 21s. 
THEORY & PRACTICE of HORTICULTURE. 


SYNOPSIS of the BRITISH FLORA. 6s. 
London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. _ 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Map and 16 Illustrations, price 188. 
HEBES, its Fone and their Tenants, Ancient 


a and Modern ; including a Record of Excavations in the 
Necropolis. By A. HENRY HIND. F.S.A., &e. 

“Independently of the mass various psychological and reli- 
of materials on the subject of gious questions connected with 
Egyptian sepulchres generally that subject, and is certainly a 
which it contains, the book valuable addition to the litera- 
abounds in information on the | ture of Egyptian arch:eology.”” 
Notes and Querves. 
and Rot berts. 


London: I 1, Green, I 





Lately paanh, rong ero. with 61 Plates, price 42s. cloth; or with 
Plates coloured, 41. 4s. cloth, 


RYOLOGIA BRITANNICA: Containing 
the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland ype | 
arranged and described trative. Plat e Method of Bruch and 
3; with 61 roo me mi lates. “inelading 25 new ones 
for the present work. Being a New Edition, with many 
Additions and Aiterations, of the *Muscologia Britannica’ of 
essrs. Hooker and Taylor. By WILLIAM WILSON, President 
of the Warrington Natural History Society. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberta. 


Jus published, in post 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


meORy of the COLONIAL EMPIRE of 
REAT BRITAIN. BROWNE H. E. ROBERTS, 
B.A. of uy) University of Datond, 


“ Asa conyenient book of re- 
ference, this brief historical 
sketch of the rise and progress 
of the British Colonial Empire and the general arrangement of 
will be of service to all who have| the materials quite unexcep- 
no ready access to fuller details. | tionable.” Spectator. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


It is a correct and succinct out- 
line of leading events. The style 
is clear, simple, and unaffected. 


~The E Fifth Edition, with 20 Coloured Plates, 8vo. price 14s. 


ONALDS’S FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMO- 
LOGY, illustrated by coloured Representations of the 
Natural and Artificial Insect: With Observations and Instruc- 
tions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. The whole work 
thoroughly revised by an experienced Fly-Fisher, and the Plates 
coloured after improved patterns. 

“ The natural history of these | charming book, the ‘ Fly-Fish- 
flies has not yet been worked er’s Entomology,’ which should 
out, at least for England. The| be in every good angler’s li- 
only attempt, I believe, in that | brary.” 
direction is one made by a The Substitute. 

London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


New Edition, in crown 8vo. with 53 Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 


TESSE’S ART of PERFUMERY; being 
the History and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of ex- 
tracting the Aromas of Plants, Musk, Ambergris, Civet, &e. 
With Instructions for the Manufacture of Perfumes for the tana: 
kerchief, Scented Powders, Fragrant Salts, Vinegars, Dentifrices, 
Pomatums, Cosmétiques, Scented Soaps, | &e. ye Edition, 
greatly improved ; 1 1 Recipes an 
Analyses 0 modern Articles for the Toilet, which have become 
popular in the present day. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘AMY HERBERT.’ 
In feap. 8vo. with 2 coloured Maps, price 6s. 
NCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, 


i ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA. By ELIZABETH M. 
| -~ \mea Author of ‘Amy Herbert,’ and other Stories and 
Tales 





School-Books by the same Author, 

A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. 3s. 6d. 
The CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. 
HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH. 4s. 6d. 
DICTATION EXERCISES (in Spelling). 18mo. 1s. 
CONTES FACILES: French Stories for Children. 3s. 6d. 
EXTRAITS CHOISIS: Longer French Selections. 58. 

London: Longman Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


28. 6d. 
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1 git AUDLEY’S SECRET. —The unpub: 
lished Cont: tion of this ular Novel (commen: 
bin Gogdieliow | will appear ithe JUNE Number < the 
SIXPENNY MAGAZINE teady May 28. Price 6d. Monthly. 
‘aan oy Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 
Sixth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


History of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
oy, wonss VOWLER SHORT, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, Ww : 


New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 98. each, 
HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. A Seteatinn from the Contributions of A.K.H.B. 
to Fraser’s Magazi 
one? London : "Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


"NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RECREATIONS | 
OF A COUNTRY PARSON.’ 
Post 8vo. price 98. 
EISURE HOURS in TOWN. A Selection 
from tot Cubase of A.K.H.B. to Fraser’s Magazine. 
: Parker, Son & Bourn, West § Strand. 





est Strand. 





MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 98. 


N the VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by 
which ORCHIDS are FERTILISED wv. INSECTS, and on 
the Good Effects of Intercrossing. By CHARLES D DARWIN, 
M.A. F.R.S., Author of ‘Voyage of a Naturalist,’ ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


N ATTERS of TASTE AMONG COMMON 
THINGS. W: ith a Theory of Taste applicable to them. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. _ 


In 8yo. price 23. 6d. 


HE CRISIS of COMMON PRAYER: a 
Letter to the Dean of Westminster (with the “Order” 
annexed). By W. J. BLEW. 
London: C. J. Stewart, 11, King William- street, Strand. 


Shortly, Second Edition, revised, price 62. 


emote of ence LARREY, Surgeon-in- 
Chief of the Grande Arm 
_____—~Published by H. _ 356, Strand. 


> oie see yourself as others see you, read the 


a ILLUSTRATED SELF-INSTRUC- 
‘OR in PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY and _ PHY- 
SIOGNOMY, with 100 Portraits of Remarkable Men. Free by 


’ Fowler & Wells, 147, Strand, W.C. 


Just published, Second Edition. 
W. Kent, Paternoster-row, London. 


WITZERLAND: HOW TO SEE IT FOR 

TEN GUINEAS. By HENRY GAZE, Fellow of the 

British ee ssociation, a of ‘ Hints on the Feet,’ 

he Mountains,’ &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. 

To “be had of all Booksellers, price 1s. ; or post free for stamps, 
from the Author, 183, High-street, Southampton. 


lO TOURISTS.—BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS 

and TRAVELLING MAPS—Last Editions—will be found 

to contain all baw most recent and useful information for travel- 
ling in this country 

London : Smith 4 Son, 133, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


LACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS for ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND and IRELAND. New and greatly improved 
Editions of these Works have recently been published, containing 
all the latest Soa eni 
inburgh: A. . Black. London: Smith & Son, 133, Strand ; 
and sold by all B 











RAILWAY HORACE. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d ; large paper, 5s. 


| ge S of HORACE. By G. CHICHESTER 
bic my Esq. 
Upham & Best, 46, New Bond- street, _London, W. — 


This day is published, Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. ‘U. ls. 


ISTORY of the OPERA from MONTE- 
BERDE to DONIZETTI. By SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 
** Mr. Edwards has seasoned a pleasant and instructive history 
with the very concentrated essence of agreeable om Feb. @. 
Times, Feb. 2 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co, 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Just published, demy 12mo. pp. 866, cloth, price 16s. 


HE PAPAL CRIMINAL HISTORY and 
N : its present Martyrdom, and its former Glories. 
ey 


id by W. 7 Stationer, 7, Middle Queen’s-buildings ; also 
oa Brid ige News A ents 2, Sherrard-street, Regent-street ; and 
by order o: {1 Booksell 


EETON’S PENNY DICTIONARY of 
= UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Number 1 on May 31, 


“If this bulky volume has a fault, it is that it attempts too 
much in undertaking to discharge the functions of an entire 
library of books of reference. So far as an examination of a large 
number of its articles enables us to form an opinion, it is an 
honest and commendable book, and may be praised for the 
care and accuracy without which such a compilation would be 
valnelene. The biographical department is well managed, and 
by its system forms a novel feature in a dictionary which may be 
lescribed as a condensation of our historical and topographical 
cyclopedias. * In biography,’ say the editors, ‘the difficulty was 
not to Sy em but what to reject. ‘Eminent’ and ‘distinguished’ 
ave lived in all ages, and have figured in every —— 
the object here, however, has been, as far as possible, to 
e to excellence, wherever it has appeared as well as to 
its peculiarity.’ By this rule, living, as well as departed, 
celeuriticn receive bi phical treatment. The selection of the 
former is indeed strictly limited to persons of real mark ; but it is 
so liberal that no one twill refer in vain to the ‘ Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Information’ for the names of the leading personages of 
the present aay. Families wishing to enrich a narrow library with 
ac peoeecia.’ at comapesees memoirs of contemporary celebrities 
* Beeton’s Dictionary’ exactly what they want 
Atheneum, March 22, 1862. 


London: 8. 0. Beeton, 248, Strand, W.C.; W. 5 
Paternoster-row, EQ, — 














NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


—@~— 


This day, crown 8vo. price 8s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


A NEW EDITION, with ADDITIONAL LECTURES. By 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

The Additional Lectures are printed separately in 8vo. for the 
convenience of those who have purchased the former Edition. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 


This day, 12mo. price 7s. 


PARISH SERMONS. 


FIFTH SERIES. With a PREFACE on SERMONS and 
SERMON WRITING. By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 


Now in course of publication, uniformly printed in feap. 8vo. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS: 


A SERIES of ELEMENTARY TREATISES adapted for the 
USE of STUDENTS in the UNIVERSITIES, SCHOOLS, 
and CANDIDATES for the PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

Tn order to secure a general harmony in the treatment, these 

Works will be edited by Members of the ‘iaoee of Cambridge, 


and the methods and processes employed in University teaching 
will be followed. 


Principles will be carefully explained, clearness and simplicity 
will be aimed at, and an endeavour will be made to avoid the 
extreme brevity ‘which has so frequently made the Cambridge 
treatises too difficult to be used by those who have not the advan- 
tage of a private Tutor. Copious examples will be added. 


NOW READY. 
1 a “treme STATICS. By the DEAN OF ELY. 32. 
cloth. 


2. oe eee DYNAMICS. By the DEAN OF ELY. 
38. cloth. 

3. ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 


Others preparing. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 


By T. P. HUDSON, 


8vo. 158. 


A COMPANION TO WRIGLEY’S 
COLLECTION OF EXAMPLES 
AND PROBLEMS. 


Being ILLUSTRATIONS of MATHEMATICAL PROCESSES 
and METHODS of SOLUTION. By J. PLATTS, Esq., 
Head- Master of the Government College, Benares, and Rev. 
A. WRIGLEY, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
the Royal Military College, Addiscombe. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 


A New and Cheaper moe (the Fifth), revised and corrected. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ARUNDINES CAMI: 


SIVE MUSARUM CANTABRIGIENSIUM LUSUS CANOKI. 
Collegit atque ed. H. DRURY, A.M. 


Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn. 


8vo. price 1 
Second Edition, very much enlarged; Gos Seren for the Use of 
University Students. 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 
8vo. price 168. 


Second Edition, very much enlarged, ‘and adapted for the use of 
University Student: 3, 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D. 


CamMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
Agents to the University. 


Bett & Datpy, London. 


This day is published, in 8vo. cloth boards, price 14s. 


N INTRODUCTION to the OLD TES. 
TAMENT, Critical, Historical and Theological, con 
a Discussion of the most important Questions belonging to the 
several Books. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D. LL.D 
Vol. I. (GENESIS to > .) To be completed in Three 
olumes. 


Now ready, price 78. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


COMMENTARY on JOB, GRAMMA. 

TICAL and EXEGETICAL; with » TRANSLATION, 

e Rev. A. B. DAVIDSON, M.A., Hebrew Tutor in New 
ee Edinburg’ 


Also lately, by 8 same Author, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of HEBREW ACCENTUATION, 
PROSE and POETICAL. 


Price 10s. 6d. 8vo. cloth boards, 


HE BOOK of GENESIS, in HEBREW, 

with a Critically Revised Text, various Readings ana 
Grammatical and Critical Notes, &e. By the Rey. C. H. H. 
WRIGHT, M.A., Trin. Coll. Dublin 


“‘ This work bears evidence of most commendable diligence and 
accurate scholarship....and Bae rove a — useful manual to 
the advanced scholar.” *— Eng! urchma 

“ Su 8 anything of tne kind published in England ; and 
we heartily recommend it to students of Hebre 
Church of England “ifonthly Review. 
‘The notes are characterized by caution and judgment.. 
highly cvodibabla to the learning of the editor; and we think he 
has conferred a great benefit on Hebrew students by its publi- 
cation.”—Literary Churchman. 


Price 78. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 
OLYGLOTT JONAH.—The Book of Jonah, 
in Four SEMITIC VERSIONS, viz., Chaldee, Syriac, 


Feige and Arabic. With corresponding G lossaries by W. 
Ht, Professor of Arabic, Trin. Coll. Dublin. ? 


Syriac Language. 


Cars (Rev. 
GRAMMAR, founded on that of Dr. HOFFMANN, with 
Additions. 8yo. cloth boards, 78. 6d. 

BERNSTEIN’S LEXICON SYRIACUM., 
582 pp. double cols. 8yo. 5s. 

BERNSTEIN and KIRSCH.—CHRESTO. 
MATHIA SYRIACA, cum LEXICO. 2 vols. 8vo. Lips, 
1836. Cloth boards (pub. at 128.), 78. 6d. 

—— KIRSCHII CH RESTOMATHIA, 
Separately. 226 pp. Syriac Text. Sewed, 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Cov 0 garden, London; 

and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburg 


Sittteeien, 


ARNETT’S LINGUISTIC ESSAYS.—The 
FuULOLOGiC AL ESSAYS of the late Rev. RICHARD 
— ~ gy . ‘Sabai with a Memoir, by his Son. 8vo. cloth 
oards, 
LATHAM’ S PHILOLOGICAL, ETHNO- 
rerewal, and other gyn By R. G. LATHAM, 
M.D. F.R.S. &. 8vo. clot h, 108, 6d. 


KENNEDY (JAMES). — ETHNOLOGICAL 
and LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. Edited, with Preface, &. by 
his Son. 8vo. (uniform with Garnett’s and Latham’s Essays), 
cloth, 78. 6d. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 

and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth boards, price 6s. 


eee S PRINCIPLES of HINDU 
rene MOHAMMADAN LAW. Republished from_the 
Princi Me and ecedents of the late Sir WILLIAM 
7 a AGHTEN. Edited, with an Introduction, by Dr. 
H. H. WILSON, late Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 
This pa is used as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service 
Examinations. 


Just published, a New Edition, price 31s. 6d. 


OOR’S HINDU PANTHEON. A New 
Edition, from the original Cop) wgerplates, 10 104 ae 


Descri riptive ene nag ga by the R. 


4to. Cloth boards, gi 


In 8vo. cloth boards, price 21s. Second Edition, 


M ULLER (MAX).—ANCIENT SANSCRIT 
LITERATURE and the Primitive Religion of the Brah- 
mins. A History of Ancient Sanscrit Literature as far eel 
illustrates the Primitive Religion of the Brahmins. By MAX 
MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


8vo. price Qs. 
MONTER WILLIAMS.—The STUDY of 
SANSKRIT in Relation to pipeiones Work in ong 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered be’ = te Re Fo 
saeee, April 19, 1861, by MONTER WIL A. 
Boden Pro essor of Sanskrit, with Notes and Additions. 8vo. 
Price Ss icin Aine 
ASTERN MONACHISM (BUDHISM). 
An Account of the Origin Laws, Discipline, Sacred W 
&c. &c. of the Order of Mendicants founded by Gonama 
Budha. By the Rev. R. SPENCE HARDY. vo. Cloth 
ta at 128.), reduced to 78. 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, 


A MANUAL of BUDHISM in its Modern 
Development, translated from Singalese MSS. 8yo. Cloth 
(pub. at 12s.), ‘reduced to7s. 6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Cnenh-cnnien, London; 





and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg! 
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Preparing for publication, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 


LORD MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A., 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 


In the Press, A NEW NOVEL, in 2 vols. entitled 


TWO LIVES. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Nearly ready, 
MR. SALA’S NEW WORK, 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By Georce Avcustus Sana, 
Author of ‘ The Seven Sons of Mammon,’ ‘ Dutch Pictures.” 


Now ready, price sea No. II. 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


#,* Advertisements for the June Number should be sent at once. 


Now ready at every Library, in 1 vol. 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 
’ 
Or, HOME SCENES IN FRANCE. 

By the Author of ‘Photographs of Paris Life.’ 

“*Chateau Frissac’ is a pleasant novellette, wittily written, 
and intended to show the evils of Mariages de Convenance. The 
authoress is both humorous and witty. Wit abounds in both col- 
logu, and anecdote. ress. 

Phere j isa delightful vivacity and an ease in many of the con- 
versational scenes with which this novellette aboun 8s which are 
eminently French. While reading the pages of * Chroniqueuse, 
we might almost fancy ourselves in one of the pleasantest of the 
Parisian salons; and although we cannot help feeling that the 
various human units introduced to our notice are indiv idually by 
no means deserving of much sympathy, collectively we are bound 


to say they are for a time very amusing and pleasant omer 


This day, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


PRECIS of the WARS in CANADA, 


FROM 1755 TO THE TREATY OF GHENT IN 1814; 
With Military and Political Reflections. 
By the late Major-General Sir Jamzs CARMICHAEL 
Smytu, Bart. 
With a brief Notice of his Services. 
Edited by his Son, Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 

“It is a clear and distinct military narrative of the three great 
wars by which Canada has been won and held.”—Press. 

** The study of Sir J. Carmichael Smyth’s analysis of each cam- 
paign of the Canadian Wars will be eminently acceptable, not a 
to the military student, but to every lover of accurate history. 
well as toall who are anxious that Canada—now in the hundredih 
year of its annexation to the British Crown—may be secure from 
the danger of invasion, and long continue to flourish as one of the 
noblest of our Colonial possessions.” —Morning Post. 


This day, price 5s. 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 


By Greorce Avucustus Sata, 
Author of ‘ The Seven Sons of Mommen,’ * Twice Round the 
Cloc 


“The episode of Moumou, the Poor Porter’s Dog, is among the 
most pathetic things we ever read, and we commend it to any = 
our — friends who may desire that young ladies” luxury, * 
arg cry.’ Once more we counsel our readers to peruse Mr. Snia’s 

st production, which, for its size and its cleverness, may take 
much the same rank among his works as the ‘ “cae as Carol’ 
does among those of Dickens.”"—Literary Gazette. 


Seconp Epition, this day, at every Library in the Kingdom, 
in 3 vols. 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. 


By Grorce Aveustus Sata, 
Author of ‘ William Hogarth,’ ‘ A Journey Due North,’ &. 
“*The Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting romance. 
All the characters, all the incidents, all the ees eo taken 
separately, are graphic and life- like sietehes.. No reader will 
rs off until he reaches the end.”—Atheneum. 
n the volumes before us there are many passages which no 
she man could have written...... Show real and unusual genius. 
rs. Armytage is wonderful.”—Press. 


Now ready, price 5s. 


DUTCH PICTURES: 
With SOME SKETCHES in the FLEMISH MANNER. 
By GrorcEe Avucustus Sala, 
“There is a genuine air of homespun earnestness about such a 


Picture as the following, which, though it might have been written 
by Dickens, has more init of Mr. Sala’s personal bias.”—Spectator. 


Now ready, Second Edition, pene 58. small 8vo. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS LIFE. 


Being a Resend, of the Politics, Art, Fashion, Gossip and Anec- 
dote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months. 
By CHRONIQUEUSE, 
Author of ‘Chateau Frissac; or, Home Scenes in France.’ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, Library Depdt, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 





LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


> 


HAWATT; the Past, Present, and 


Future of its Island-Kingdo om. B: MANLEY HOPKINS. With 
Preface by oe BISHOP OF OXFORD. Post 8vo. Map and 
Illustrations [Next week. 


MEXICO in 1861 and 1862. Being a 


Survey of the Ackoel Condition of that Country, Pol ton? and 
Social: conside: By C. LEMPRIERE, Fad 
and Illustrations. wi 


PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES of 


FAROE and ICELAND. By ANDREW J. SYMINGTON. 
With 51 Woodcut Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 108. 6d. [Next wee. 


By the same Author, 


HAREBELL CHIMES; or, Summer 


Memories and Musings: a Volume of Poems. New Edition, 
nearly ready, price 5s. 


VISITSto REMARKABLE PLACES. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. 4 Edition, with above 80 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8yo. 258. 


Prof. MAX MULLER’S LECTURES 


on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, rent at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Third Edition, revised. 8yo. 128 


Dr. J. D. MORELL’S INTRODUC- 


TION to — PHILOSOPHY, on the INDUCTIVE 
METHOD. 8yo. 


Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of 
ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vot. VII. from the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem to the Death of M. Aurelius. [Nearly ready. 


ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, 


ASSYRIA, and BABYLON. > SLASARSEE M. SEWELL, 
Author of Amy Herbert. Feap. 


REGES et HEROES: A Selection of 


Tales from Herodotus, with English Notes. By the Rev. E. ST. 
JOHN PARRY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


By the same Editor, 


ORIGINES ROMANE: Tales of 


Early Rome, from the First Five Books of Livy, with English 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 48. 


PORT-ROYAL: A Contribution to the 


History of Religion and - ema in France. By CHARLES 
BEAR RD, B.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 248. 


SUNSETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied 


Aspects of Life. By ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Vicar of Exning ; 
Author of The Closing Scene. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


ESSAYS and REVIEWS. New and 


cheaper Edition, being the Tenth. Feap. 8vo. 58, 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LET- 


quae from FTALS 9 ona SWITZERLAND. Translated from the 
German by LADY WALLACE, Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLO- 


RENCE, and TURIN. By the Authorof Amy Herbert. Crown 
8vo. price 78. 6d. 


JEFFERSON and the AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY: An Historical Study. By CORNELIS. DE 


WITT. Translated, with the Author’s permission, by R. 8. 
CHURCH. (In June. 


HISTORY of the ROYAL ACA- 


DEMY of ARTS, from its Foundation in 1768 to th 
Time: with Biographical Notices of all the Members. 


By WM. 
SANDBY. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


(Nearly ready. 


Sir B. C. BRODIE’'S PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL INQUIRIES, Pant IT.: a Series of Essays intended to 


—— some Points in the Physical and Moral History of Man. 
Feap. 8vo. 58. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND'S ESSAYS 


on SCIENTIFIC and_ other ty ag 4 contributed to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 8vo 
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On the Various Contrivances by which British | 
and Foreign Orchids are fertilised by Insects, | 
and on the Good Effects of Intercrossing. By | 
Charles Darwin, M.A. With Illustrations. 
(Murray.) 

No order of plants has been more diligently 

studied and more zealously collected and cul- 

tivated, of late years, than the Orchids. Lin- 
neus was acquainted with only about 100, out 
of which he threw all those which grow upon 
trees, about one-fourth, into his solitary genus 

Epidendrum. There are now known no less than 

433 genera, and probably about 6,000 species. 
The cause of our vastly-extended knowledge | 

of this order of plants is due, not merely to 

the progress of botany in general, but prin- | 
cipally to the existing fashionable fancy for | 
cultivating Orchids. What tulips once were at | 

Haarlem, Orchids bid fair to become in England. | 

The striking beauty of their flowers, and the | 

rich and peculiar fragrance of many of them, 

lend an additional charm to their singularity 
and comparative rarity. Then, the grotesque- | 
ness of their growth, and the reversal of the 
natural condition of plants in the case of those | 
Orchids which grow in the air,and which flourish | 
vigorously without touching the bosom of the | 
great mother of vegetation, combine to invest | 
them with a gloryall theirown in the eyesofama- | 
teurs already overstocked with ordinary plants. | 
Tow instantly do many of them catch the eye | 
of the visitor to their glazed mansion as they | 
depend from the roof, instead of rising from | 
the floor,—suspended, perhaps, by a single wire, 
and relying on the attempered air alone for 

their few and simple wants! Give them but a 

little moisture in their encompassing moss, only | 

shield them from the cold winds and rapid | 
alternations of English temperature, and they | 

: ready to delight you with all their varied 
blossoms in due season. 

Let us not impute the mania for Orchids 
to the mere circumstance that they can only | 
be largely and successfully cultivated by the | 
wealthy —more particularly the rarer and_| 
grander exotics. Yet they have become articles | 
of trade, and even of public auction. Not very | 
far from where we write, a public sale of Orchids | 
is a not uncommon event. In a certain long | 
room assemble, on a given day, the fanciers of | 
these plants in a grave and sober company. On | 
the table are arranged the objects so eagerly | 
coveted. Packed in moss, they are all out-| 
wardly much alike; and apart from their | 
flowers, who amongst common folks shall dis- | 
tinguish them while they are passed round | 
according to catalogue? Keen is the eye of| 
that quiet auctioneer, as he decides the owner- | 
ship of lot after lot. The only cause of trouble | 
to him is the names: but for committing | 
murder in successive scientific designations the | 
company benignly pardon him,—and well they | 
may, for his business is with biddings, and | 
not with names—except those of the highest | 
bidders. If you are not yourself an orchi- 
daceous maniac, when the hammer descends | 
and the purchase-money is fixed for some rare | 
exotic, you should recollect that this is a rare | 
Orchid—that even the Conservatory at Chats- | 
worth has not many specimens—that in the | 
next number of the Magazine the culti- | 
vator’s name will appear with honours—and | 











that, of all the cardinal virtues, botanically | New, and therefore the most striking grotesque- | 
considered, at present the display of a new or | ness is visible in the Orchids of other countries. | 
Uncommon Orchid is the most cardinal and} An importation of selected flowers from the | 


the most commendable. * 


| human amateurs,—namely, destructive insects. 
| These remorselessly devour any Orchid on which 


| they can harbour. Cruikshank has executed | 
| a clever tailpiece, in which he represents the 


opening of a box of these coveted plants sent 
from Mexico to an English cultivator. Expec- 
tation is at the highest as the lid of the box is 
removed, when out crawl two monstrous cock- 


| roach-like depredators, who have feasted and 


fattened upon the rare exotics during the voy- 
age,—to the infinite disgust of the disappointed 
amateur, and the infinite distaste of the sur- 
rounding servants, who at once seize house- 


hold implements and hasten after the receding | 


beetles, now too fat to escape destruction. 

To the great majority of collectors and culti- 
vators, Orchids only appeal by the external 
beauty of their flowers; and with this such a 
philosopher as Mr. Darwin has no concern, at 
least in this book. Could one but sail over to 
Mexico in peace, and without fear of being 
despoiled or murdered, the glorious show of 
native Orchids would seem sufficient to reward 
the adventurer. Could one but light on that 
most splendid of all the splendid species of 
Stanhopea, the Tiger-like Stanhopea, growing 
(as the first specimen was found by an English 
explorer) in the cleft of an aged tree in a deep 
and dismal glen, one would delight in the 
strong contrast of its strangely tigrine blossoms 
with the sombre shadows around. Looking ‘at it 
even in the artificial surroundings of our home 
orchid-houses, the flower seems so oddly to simu- 
late the tiger-skin that one might fancy it has 
been developed, according to the Darwinian 
theory, out of some primordial tiger who had been 
rewarded by a floral apotheosis for abstinence 
from carnivorous diet. Powerfully fragrant, 
too, are these largest of orchidaceous flowers, 
and furnished with a fleshy lip of so fantastic 
a figure that it rather appears to have been 
carved out of ivory or modelled by a wax-flower 
artist, than a merely natural production. Then, 
further, one might discover in one of those dark 
ravines which abound in the neighbourhood of 
Xalapa, as another Englishman did, a fine 
Peristeria, one species of which (Peristeria 
elata) is, in respect of habit, one of the most 
striking orchidaceous plants in our home col- 
lections, where it flourishes unrivalled in the 


huge size of its leaves and pseudo-bulbs, and | 


unfolds a flower famous for the resemblance it 
bears to a dove, from which circumstance the 
superstitious inhabitants of its native land style 
it “el Spirito Santo.” 


flowers displays itself in their alacrity atreligious 
festivals and solemnities to adorn with them 
the altars of their churches. In their country 
botanical is supplanted by religious nomen- 
clature; and our coldly -designated Lelia 
autumnale becomes the “Flor de los Santos ” 
of the admiring Catholics. 

To behold again the gorgeous Lelia flowering 
in the cooler districts of Guatemala, and planted 
in the front of cottage-doors, would be a sight 
to a lover of these plants. The finest specimens 
grow out of the crevices of rocks where they are 
sheltered from the north winds, and some of the 
plants have bulbs twenty-two inches high, with 
flower-stems four yards in length. 

The simulations of animal forms which 
Orchids so strangely take have imparted to 
them a grotesque attractiveness. Thereis indeed 
a much greater uniformity in the orchidaceous 
blossoms of the Old World than in those of the 


Tropics would bring before us most beautiful 


There are, indeed, other competitors with} floral mimicries of grasshoppers, mosquitoes, | same rate of increase, the grandchildren would 


The partiality, indeed, | 
of the Mexicans for their own orchidaceous | 


dragon-flies and various moths. The remarkable 
vegetable-butterfly of Trinidad has blossoms 
which, being poised at the ends of long elastic 
holders, flutter gaily in the wind, and ap- 
pear, to employ Coleridge’s words, “impatient 
of that fixture by which they seem differenced 
in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche that 
flutters with free wing above them.” A clerical 
amateur of Orchids once noticed a singular 
proof of the close resemblance of a plant to an 
insect. A particular species of Orchid is so like 
, a certain and uncommon species of fly, that one 
of the latter was observed to settle for days 
together upon a blossom of the unconscious 
| plant, doubtless in the belief that it was enjoy- 
ing the society of one of its own kind. Although 
for several subsequent summers the fly was 
missing while the flower bloomed, yet at length 
it returned and settled for some successive days 
on the simulative blossom, apparently as con- 
tented as with an entomological companion. 
But birds as well as insects are the objects 
of orchidaceous mimicry. The swan is espe- 
cially resembled by one Orchis, while the spread 
eagle, pelicans and doves are represented by 
others—to say nothing of wings, feathers, beaks 
and bird-bills. Remoter resemblances have 
been traced to tigers, leopards, lynxes, bulls, 
rams and monkeys; and even man himself is 
travestied in the Man-Orchis. A slight stretch 
of fancy would also aid the geologist in dis- 
cerning floral likenesses of extinct animals. In 
fact, a great orchid-house, if frequently visited, 
and at appropriate seasons, would seem like a 
comic theatre, where Nature is relaxing herself 
from her more serious labours by conjuring up 
and combining the most laughable and yet 
most beautiful mockeries of her own diverse 
handiwork. An illustrator of these plants has 
enumerated many minor articles which, in 
addition to animals, the flowers of orchids 
imitate, and they are—“ Masks, cowls, hoods, 
| caps and helmets; swords, spurs, crests, pikes, 
arrows and lances ; whiskers, eyelashes, beards, 
bristles, tails, horns and teeth; combs, slippers, 
buckets, trowels, pouches, saddles, &c.” Be- 
sides the flowers, the mimicking propensity 
also in part extends itself to the leaves and 
pseudo-bulbs, and some leaves are inscribed 
with a near approach to Arabic characters. 
From the before-mentioned fact, that 6,000 
| species of these plants are now known, it may 
be imagined that the natural provision for their 
reproduction is strikingly efficient. Of this Mr. 
Darwin has testified from his own observation :— 
“*T was curious to estimate the number of seeds 
produced by Orchids ; so I took a ripe capsule of 
Cephalanthera grandiflora, and arranged the seeds 
as equably as I could in a narrow hillock, on along 
ruled line ; and then counted the seeds in a length, 
accurately measured, of one-tenth of an inch. They 
were 83 in number, and this would give for the 
whole capsule 6,020 seeds; and for the four cap- 
sules borne by the plant 24,000 seeds. Estimating 
in the same manner the smaller seeds in Orchis 
maculata, I found the number nearly the same, 
viz., 6,200; and, as I have often seen above 30 
capsules on the same plant, the total amount will 
be 186,300,—a prodigious number for one small 
plant to bear. As this Orchid is perennial, and 
cannot in most places be increasing in number, 
one seed alone of this large number, once in every 
few years, produces a mature plant. I examined 
many seeds of the Cephalanthera, and very few 
seemed bad. To give an idea what the above 
figures really mean, I will briefly show the pos- 
sible rate of increase of 0. maculata; an acre of 
land would hold 174,240 plants, each having a 
space of six inches square, which is rather closer 
than they could flourish together; so that, allow- 
ing 12,000 bad seeds, an acre would be thickly 
clothed by the progeny of a single plant. At the 
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aid of insects for their fertilization. This is 
obvious from such an arrangement of- the 
organs that the pollen-mass (pollinium) and 
other connected parts are too closely embedded 
to be shaken out by violence. Somehow, the 
precious pollen must be transferred ; the little 
grains, so reproductive when properly applied, 
would be useless in their original position. 
They are there with all their natural fertilizing 
qualities, but they must be elsewhere before 
these can be serviceable. What is to trans- 
port them if they cannot be shaken out by a 
gentle violence? Try Mr. Darwin’s experi- 
ment, and you will arrive at his conclusion. 
He covered one plant under a bell-glass before 
any of its pollinia had been removed, and he 
left three adjoining plants uncovered. Fre- 
quent examinations disclosed the fact that 
some of the pollinia were daily removed from 
the uncovered plants until nearly all were 
gone, while all the pollinia remained firm in 
the cells of the glass-covered plant. Other 
observations tend to a like result. From all of 
them it may be inferred that there probably is 


: : oo omen | a proper season for each kind of Orchis, and 
while half the world is experiencing or dreading | that insects cease from their visits to it after 


the bitterness — He ae _ gee | the proper season has passed, and the regular 
must be secreted by our common Orchids; and | secretion of nectar has ceased. 


now, saith he,— The evidence of insect visitation is not 

“As soon as many flowers were open, I began | derived from their detection in the flowers ; 

to examine them for twenty-three consecutive | and it is a curious circumstance that, although 

apie pes “fiona — met tae | Mr. Darwin has been in the habit for twenty 
? Ila re ; ; r, 

and examined them at midnight and early in the | oe of watching Orchids, he has — paling 

an insect actually visit a flower, excepting, 


morning ; I irritated the nectaries with a bristle, | ° ; ; Ls 
and exposed them to irritating vapours; I took | indeed, some butterflies on two occasions. We 


flowers which had quite lately had their pollinia | ate to look for the evidence of their visitations, 
removed by insects, of which I had independent | not by attempting to detect the insects in the 
proof on one occasion by finding within the nectary | act, but by discovering the stolen goods, the 
grains of some foreign pollen; and I took other | pollinia, upon their bodies. Bees, perhaps, do 
flowers which, from their position on the spike, | not habitually visit the common British species 
would soon have had their pollinia removed; but | of Orchis; but pollinia have been observed in 
the nectary was invariably quite dry.” several instances attached to moths, and a list 

The main object of the book is to show that | is given of twenty-three species of Lepidoptera 
self-fertilization is a rare event with Orchids, | which had the pollinia of Orchis pyramidalis 
attached to their probosces. Two of these 


and that their fertilization is generally the | 
moths were overladen with their spoils, and 


| 
work of insects. 
must have sucked a large number of flowers. 


To establish this view Mr. | 
Darwin has made numerous and patient obser- 

Nectar is the special attraction to orchid- 

visiting insects. It is abundantly secreted by 


vations, and has enjoyed the freely-acknow- 
many exotics in our hothouses. From the 


ledged succour and sympathy of several 
botanists and special cultivators of this order 

nectary of one species crystals of sugar of con- 
siderable size have been taken at Sevenoaks. 


of plants. He is, however, from the first 

haunted with the idea that he cannot render 
The nectar-secreting apparatus of Coryanthes 
is admirable; two little horns near the strap- 


this book endurable to general readers—“I 
fear, however, that the necessary details will 

like junction of the labellum with the base of 
the column secrete so much limpid nectar, 


be too minute and complex for any one who 

has not a strong taste for natural history;” 
having a slightly sweet taste, that it slowly 
distils, and a single flower will in all secrete 


and he commences his first chapter with this 
about an ounce weight. The most remarkable 


admonitory advertisement,—“ First, for the 
appendage is that of the deeply-hollowed end 


genus Orchis. The reader may find the fol- 

lowing details rather difficult to understand ; 
of the labellum, which hangs some way down, 
exactly beneath the two little horns, and 


but I can assure him, if he will have patience 

to make out this first case, the succeeding cases 

will be easily intelligible.” Intelligible they | catches the drops as they fall, precisely like a 

may be, but not easily, for the subject itself | bucket suspended some way beneath a drip- 

is not merely scientific, but naturally obscure ; | ping spring. 

and should the yeader not previously have All such nectarine preparations the insects 

bestowed any attention upon it, he must give | instinctively apprehend, and while the flowers 
smell sweet, the abundant nectar contained in 
the nectaries is highly seductive to the Lepi- 


Mr. Darwin a patient reading and persevering 
doptera. In the case of two species of Orchids 


attention. When viewed scientifically, this 
there is so nicely adapted an arrangement, that 


volume is a good botanical monograph, with 

an entomological aspect. Popularly it has 
for once Mr. Darwin becomes imaginative, and 
exclaims, “A poet might imagine, that whilst 


hardly any place, and would require interpre- 
the pollinia are borne from flower to flower, 


tation at every page to the reader who knows 
not the rudiments of floral botany. Even 
those who know something of floral botany | adhering to a moth’s body, they voluntarily and 
would be a little perplexed with the chapter | eagerly place themselves, in each case, in that 
‘On the Homologies of Orchids.’ exact position in which alone they can hope to 
gain their wish and perpetuate their race.” 
The special adaptation of parts for the fer- 


Some few principal points, however, may 
perhaps be sufficiently clear, and they are full 

tilization of Listera ovata is clearly unfolded, 
and worth attentive study :— 


of interest. From the structure of most of the 
“ The anther-cells open early, leaving the pollen- 


cover a space slightly exceeding the island of 
Anglesea; and the great-grandchildren of a single 
plant would nearly (in the proportion of 47 to 50) 
clothe with one uniform green carpet the entire 
surface of the land throughout the globe.” 

It is with their reproduction and its natural 
mechanism that Mr. Darwin concerns himself in 
this volume. What may be his sensibility to 
the beauty of their blossoms and the oddity of 
their mimicries, he affords no opportunity of 
conjecturing. All that a perusal of his pages | 
enables us to affirm is, that in the gardens of 
green and gladsome Kent Mr. Darwin has been 
peacefully and pleasantly engaged in studying | 
the fertilization of Orchids, while half Europe 
has been studying the arts of destruction. To 
him Armstrong artillery and iron-plated ships 
are of little account. While thousands of his 
countrymen have been anxiously inquiring 
whether any possible projectiles will pierce 
any possible iron plates, Mr. Darwin has with 
equal solicitude considered whether the pro- 
boscis of an insect can pierce the pollinium of 
an Orchid. Pleasant indeed is the philosopher's 
peaceful diligence in searching for floral nectar, 


British species of the genus Orchis, it is inferred 
that all these species absolutely require the 





masses quite loose, with their tips resting on the 
concave crest of the rostellum. The rostellum 
then slowly curves over the stigmatic surface, so 
that its explosive crest stands at a little distance 
from the anther ; and this is very necessary, other. 
wise the anther would be caught by the viscid 
matter, and the pollen for ever locked up. This 
curvature of the rostellum over the stigma and 
base of the labellum is excellently well adapted to 
favour an insect striking the crest when it raises 
its head, after having crawled up the labellum, 
and licked up the last drop of nectar at its base. 
The labellum, as C. K. Sprengel has remarked, 
becomes narrower where it joins the column be- 
neath the rostellum, so that there is no risk of the 
insect going too much to either side. The crest of 
the rostellum is so exquisitely sensitive, that a 
touch from a most minute insect causes it to rup- 
ture at two points, and instantaneously two drops 
of viscid liquid are expelled, which coalesce. This 
viscid fluid sets hard in so wonderfully rapid a 
manner that it rarely fails to cement the tips of 
the pollinia, nicely laid on the crest of the rostel- 
lum, to the insect’s forehead. As soon as the 
rostellum has exploded, it suddenly curves down- 
wards till it projects at right angles over the 
stigma, protecting it in its early state from im- 
pregnation, in the same manner as the stigma of 
Spiranthes is protected by the labellum clasping 
the column. But as in Spiranthes the labellum 
after a time moves from the column, leaving a free 
passage for the introduction of the pollinia, so here 
the rostellum moves back, and not only recovers 
its former arched position, but stands upright, 
leaving the stigmatic surface, now become more 
viscid, perfectly free for pollen to be left on it. 
The pollen-masses, when once cemented to an 
insect’s forehead, will generally remain firmly 
attached to it until the viscid stigma of a mature 
flower removes these encumbrances from the insect, 
by rupturing the weak elastic threads by which 
the grains are tied together—receiving at the same 
time the benefit of fertilization.” 

Amongst the most remarkable Orchids are 
the Catasetide (a sub-family of the numerous 
Vande); and of these, the most complex 
genus, Catasetum, is curiously constructed in 
the arrangements for reproduction. Let Mr. 
Darwin describe what he has noticed :— 

“A brief inspection of the flower shows that 
here, as with other Orchids, some mechanical aid 
is requisite to remove the pollen-masses from their 
receptacles, and to carry them to the stigmatic 
surface. We shall, moreover, presently see that 
the three following species of Catasetum are male 
plants; hence it is certain that their pollen-masses 
must be transported to female plants, in order that 
seed may be produced. The pollinium is furnished 
with a viscid disc, in this genus of huge size; but 
the disc, instead of being placed, as in other Orchids, 
in a position likely to touch and adhere to an 
insect visiting the flower, is turned inwards and 
lies close to the upper and back surface of a 
chamber, which must be called the stigmatic 
chamber, though functionless as a stigma. There 
is nothing in this chamber to attract insects; and 
even if they did enter it, it is hardly possible that 
the disc should adhere to them, for its viscid sur- 
face lies in contact with the roof of the chamber. 
How then does Nature act? She has endowed 
these plants with, what must be called for want 
of a better term, sensitiveness, and with the remark- 
able power of forcibly ejecting their pollinia to a 
distance. Hence, when certain definite points of 
the flower are touched ‘by an insect, the pollinia 
are shot out like an arrow which is not barbed, 
but has a blunt and excessively adhesive point. 
The insect, disturbed by so sharp a blow, or after 
having eaten its fill, flies sooner or later to a female 
plant, and, whilst standing in the same position as 
it did when struck, the pollen-bearing end of the 
arrow is inserted into the stigmatic cavity, and a 
mass of pollen is left on its viscid surface. Thus, 
and thus alone, at least three species of the genus 
Catasetum are fertilized.” 

The unusually large flower of Catasetum 
saccatum has a peculiar and remarkable pro- 
vision :— ’ 
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“From the large size of the flower, more espe- 
cially of the viscid disc, and from its wonderful 
power of adhesion, we may safely infer that the 
flowers are visited by large insects. The viscid 
matter sticks so firmly when it has set hard, and 
the pedicel is so strong (though very thin and only 
one-twentieth of an inch in breadth at the hinge), 
that to my surprise it supported for a few seconds 
a weight of 1,262 grains, that is, nearly three ounces ; 
and it supported for a considerable time a slightly 
less weight. When the pollinium is shot forth, 
the large spike-like anther is generally carried with 
it. When the disc strikes a flat surface like a table, 
the momentum from the weight of the anther often 
carries the pollen-bearing end beyond the disc, and 
the pollinium is thus affixed in a wrong direction, 
supposing it to have been attached to an insect’s 
body, for the fertilization of another flower. The 
flight is also often rather crooked. But it must not 
be forgotten that under nature the ejection is caused 
by the antenne being touched by a large insect 
standing on the labellum, which will thus have its 
head and thorax placed near to the anther. A 
rounded object thus held is always accurately struck 
in the middle, and, when removed with the pol- 
linium adhering to it, the weight of the anther 
depresses the hinge of the pollinium ; and in this 
position the anther readily drops off, leaving the 
balls of pollen free and in a proper position for the 
act of fertilization. The utility of so forcible an 
ejection may be to drive the soft and viscid cushion 
of the disc against the hairy thorax of a large hy- 
menopterous insect, or the sculptured thorax of a 
flower-feeding beetle. When attached, assuredly 
no force which the insect could exert would remove 
the disc and pedicel; but the caudicles are ruptured 
without much difficulty, and thus the balls of pollen 
would be left on the viscid stigmatic surface of a 
female flower.” 

Notwithstanding the immense seed-produce 
of Orchids, the greatest care is taken throughout 
this vast order, with its more than 400 genera 
and its 6,000 species, that the pollen shall not 
be wasted; and yet, if we admit all Mr. Dar- 
win’s views, the act of fertilization is, with few 
known exceptions, left to insects. Nor can 
this assertion be regarded as rash after the 
examination of so many British’ and exotic 
genera scattered throughout the main tribes, 
which generally have a nearly uniform struc- 
ture. The present investigator's object is to 
show the numerous adaptations which render 
it certain that in the cases specified the pollen 
of one flower or one plant is habitually trans- 
ported to another flower or plant; and as such 
transference increases the risk of loss, it at the 
same time necessitates and explains the extra- 
ordinary care bestowed on the contrivances for 
fertilization. 

So far, we have been desirous to let Mr. 
Darwin speak for himself on his own specially- 
chosen topic ; and we have done little more 
than select, with some care, those portions 
which form the most striking and interesting 
illustrations. His concluding paragraph will 
afford a glimpse of his inference from the whole 
subject :— 

“ Considering how precious the pollen of Orchids 
evidently is, and what care has been bestowed on its 
organisation and on the accessory parts ;—consider- 
ing that the anther always stands close behind or 
above the stigma, self-fertilisation would have been 
an incomparably safer process than the transportal 
of the pollen from flower to flower. It is an asto- 
nishing fact that self-fertilisation should not have 
been an habitual occurrence. It apparently demon- 
strates to us that there must be something injurious 
in the process. Nature thus tells us, in the most 
emphatic manner, that she abhors perpetual self- 
fertilisation. This conclusion seems to be of high 
importance, and perhaps justifies the lengthy details 
given in this volume. For may we not further infer 
as probable, in accordance with the belief of the 
vast majority of the breeders of our domestic produc- 
tions, that marriage between near relations is like- 
wise in some way injurious,—that some unknown 





great good is derived from the union of individuals 
which have been kept distinct for many genera- 
tions?” 

In looking through the volume, we do not 
readily perceive how it can confirm the author’s 
well-known peculiar views. In his Introduction 
Mr. Darwin says :—“ In my volume ‘On the 
Origin of Species, I have given only general 
reasons for my belief that it is apparently a 
universal law of nature that organic beings 
require an occasional cross with another indi- 
vidual; or, which is about the same thing, 
that no hermaphrodite fertilizes itself for a per- 
petuity of generations. Having been blamed 
for propounding this doctrine without giving 
ample facts, for which I had not in that work 
sufficient space, I wish to show that I have not 
spoken without having gone into details. I have 
been led to publish this little treatise separately, 
as it has becomeinconveniently large to be incor- 
porated with the rest of the discussion on the 
same subject.” Perhaps the full application 
is yet to come in that great work which Mr. 
Darwin is presumed to have in hand. 








North America. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Some thirty years ago Mrs. Trollope wrote a 
book on America which amused the public in 
London and offended that of New York. It 
was not a wise book; but then it had no pre- 
tension to gravity or philosophy; and the 
results of its sly satire and frank exposure were 
said to be a very considerable improvement 
in the outward aspects of American manners. 
Whittling and expectoration were not put down; 
but they were laughed at on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and were understood to be local and 
ludicrous peculiarities. Some American ladies 
were, for the first time, told that spittoons are 
not seen in London drawing-rooms, and Ame- 
rican gentlemen became aware that visitors at 
the Clarendon do not usually sit with legs out 
of window. But when these things were new 
to the New York and Boston mind, it was 
held to be an unpardonable crime to speak of 
them; and we think we are justified by the 
fact in saying that the clever and spiteful 
author has never been forgiven for her fun. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope went to America, we 
think, with a full sense of his mother’s sins 
weighing upon him. He wanted to write a 
light book, and he knows that a light book 
must contain a good deal of salt and pepper— 
rather more salt and pepper than sober truth; 
but the feeling that the Trollope family owe 
a good turn to America restrained the riot of 
his humour when it would otherwise have had 
full sway and mastery, very much to the loss 
of the customary effects. But he is aware of 
this result of his plan. There is no self-decep- 
tion. No traveller ever understood the limits 
of his power better than Mr. Trollope. Not 
having the knowledge of many kinds necessary 
to the production of a serious work on North 
America—and not having the disposition to 
indulge in that grotesque and ludicrous style 
for which the passing peculiarities of American 
character offer so many temptations—he has 
been content to take a middle place, in the 
way of the good old travellers, who were will- 
ing to describe what they saw without ven- 
turing on “appreciations.” Unable to be a 
philosopher, he will not descend to be a satirist. 
If he cannot be a De Tocqueville, he will not 
be a Marryat. 

We are glad to have such a man as Mr. 
Trollope travelling for us in such a temper. 
We have had too many humourists, and perhaps 
too many political doctors, on the American 
ground. e have heard a good deal of late 





about American institutions; and we shall 
now be glad to see, through the eyes of an in- 
telligent observer, a little more of American 
men and women,—and even of American chil- 
dren—if such should be found for us. On this 
last point of the American children Mr. Trol- 
lope is rather doubtful, as will here be seen :— 

“And then the children,—babies, I should say 
if I were speaking of English bairns of their age ; 
but seeing that they are Americans, I hardly dare 
to call them children. The actual age of these 
perfectly civilized and highly educated beings may 
be from three to four. One will often see five or 
six such seated at the long dinner-table of the 
hotel, breakfasting and dining with their elders, and 
going through the ceremony with all the gravity 
and more than all the decorum of their grand- 
fathers. When I was three years old I had not 
yet, as I imagine, been promoted beyond a silver 
spoon of my own wherewith to eat my bread and 
milk in the nursery, and I feel assured that I was 
under the immediate care of a nursemaid, as I 
gobbled up my minced mutton mixed with potatoes 
and gravy. But at hotel life in the States the 
adult infant lisps to the waiter for everything at 
table, handles his fish with epicurean delicacy, is 
choice in his selection of pickles, very particular 
that his beef-steak at breakfast shall be hot, and is 
instant in his demand for fresh ice in his water. 
But perhaps his, or in this case her, retreat from 
the room when the meal is over, is the chef-d’euvre 
of the whole performance. The little precocious, 
full-blown beauty of four signifies that she has 
completed her meal,—or is ‘through’ her dinner, 
as she would express it,—by carefully extricating 
herself from the napkin which has been tucked 
around her. Then the waiter, ever attentive to her 
movements, draws back the chair on which she is 
seated, and the young lady glides to the floor. A 
little girl in Old England would scramble down, 
but little girls in New England never scramble. 
Her father and mother, who are no more than her 
chief ministers, walk before her out of the saloon, 
and then she—swims after them. But swimming 
is not the proper word. Fishes in making their 
way through the water assist, or rather impede, 
their motion with no dorsal riggle. No animal 
taught to move directly by its Creator adopts a 
gait so useless, and at the same time so graceless. 
Many women, having received their lessons in 
walking from a less eligible instructor, do move in 
this way, and such women this unfortunate little 
lady has been instructed to copy. The peculiar 
step to which I allude is to be seen often on the 
Boulevards in Paris. It is to be seen more often 
in second-rate French towns, and among fourth- 
rate French women. Of all signs in women be- 
tokening vulgarity, bad taste, and aptitude to bad 
morals, it is the surest. And this is the gait of 
going which American mothers,—some American 
mothers, Ishouldsay,—love to teach their daughters! 
As a comedy at an hotel it is very delightful, but 
in private life I should object to it.” 

Afterwards we read :— 

“T must protest that American babies are an 
unhappy race. They eat and drink just as they 
please ; they are never punished; they are never 
banished, snubbed, and kept in the background as 
children are kept with us; and yet they are 
wretched and uncomfortable. My heart has bled 
for them as I have heard them squalling by the 
hour together in agonies of discontent and dyspepsia. 
Can it be, I wonder, that children are happier 
when they are made to obey orders and are sent to 
bed at six o’clock, than when allowed to regulate 
their own conduct; that bread and milk is more 
favourable to laughter and soft childish ways than 
beef-steaks and pickles three times a day; that an 
occasional whipping, even, will conduce to rosy 
cheeks? It is an idea which I should never dare 
to broach to an American mother; but I must 
confess that after my travels on the western conti- 
nent my opinions have a tendency in that direction. 
Beef-steaks and pickles certainly produce smart 
little men and women. Let that be taken for 
granted. But rosy laughter and winning childish 
ways are, I fancy, the produce of bread and milk.” 


But as the child is, so will the man be. Mr. 
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Trollope speculates, not very deeply, on oq 
peculiarities of the American type, and on the 
causes of those peculiarities :— 

“ What circumstances of blood or food, of early | 
habit or subsequent education, have created for the | 
latter-day American his present physiognomy? It 
is as completely marked, as much his own, as is | 
that of any race under the sun that has bred in 
and in for centuries. But the American owns a 
more mixed blood than any other race known. | 
The chief stock is English, which is itself so mixed 
that no man can trace its ramifications. With this 
are mingled the bloods of Ireland, Holland, France, 
Sweden, and Germany. All this has been done 
within but a few years, so that the American may 
be said to have no claim to any national type of 
face. Nevertheless, no man has a type of face so 
clearly national as the American. He is acknow- 
ledged by it all over the continent of Europe, and 
on his own side of the water is gratified by know- 
ing that he is never mistaken for his English 
visitor. I think it comes from the hot-air pipes 
and from dollar worship. In the Jesuit his mode 
of dealing with things divine has given a peculiar 
cast of countenance; and why should not the 
American be similarly moulded by his special 
aspirations? As to the hot-air pipes, there can, I 
think, be no doubt that to them is to be charged 
the murder of all rosy cheeks throughout the States. 
If the effect was to be noticed simply in the dry 
faces of the men about Wall Street, I should be 
very indifferent to the matter. But the young 
ladies of Fifth Avenue are in the same category. 
The very pith and marrow of life is baked out of 
their young bones by the hot-air chambers to which 
they are accustomed. Hot air is the great destroyer 
of American beauty.” 

Wherever Mr. Trollope finds himself in 
America, he is in presence of this “ heated air” 
—the destroyer of American beauty. Thus on 
board a Mississippi steamer :— 

“The Americans as a rule live in an atmosphere 
which is almost unbearable by an Englishman. 
To this cause, I am convinced, is to be attributed | 
their thin faces, their pale skins, their unenergetic 
temperament, — unenergetic as regards physical 
motion,—and their early old age. The winters are 
long and cold in America, and mechanical ingenuity 
is far extended. These two facts together have 
created a system of stoves, hot-air pipes, steam 
chambers, and heating apparatus, so extensive that | 
from autumn till the end of spring all inhabited | 
rooms are filled with the atmosphere of a hot oven 
An Englishman fancies that he is to be baked, and 
for a while finds it almost impossible to exist in the 
air prepared for him.” 

Again, at West Point, the 
training school of the Union,— 

“* American lads and lasses are all pale. Men at | 
thirty and women at twenty-five have had all sem- 
blance of youth baked out of them. Infants even | 
are not rosy, and the only shades known on the 
cheeks of children are those composed of brown, | 
yellow, and white. All this comes of those dam- | 
nable hot-air pipes with which every tenement in 
America is infested. ‘We cannot do without them,’ 
they say. ‘Our cold is so intense that we must 
heat our houses throughout. Open fire-places in a 
few rooms would not keep our toes and fingers 
from the frost.’” | 

Of the American women Mr. Trollope has, 
very naturally, a good deal to say. He speaks 
of them respectfully. ‘They are as lovely as 
our own women. Taken generally, they are 
better instructed—though perhaps not better 
educated. They are seldom troubled with 
mauvaise honte,—I do not say it in irony, but 
begging that the words may be taken at their 
proper meaning. They can always talk, and 
very often can talk well.” These praises, 
however, extend only to the ladies—the fair 
denizens of Beacon Street, Boston, or Fifth 
Avenue, New York. “One never meets an 
uncivil or unruly man, but the women of the 
lower ranks are not always courteous.” That 
is a pity. The superior politeness of the upper | 
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| is past all praise. 


| one can see there is no drinking. 


| like wine. 


| with it. 


classes springs in part, no doubt, from the habit | discloses a number, and the whereabouts 


of living in public in those magnificent hotels 


| —of which Mr. Trollope does not seem to be 


aware that we have four or five specimens in 
London, such as the Westminster, the Gros- 
venor and the Great Western. We pick out a 
delicious bit of English grumble at the Ame- 
rican hotels :— 

“T cannot say that I like the hotels in those 
parts, or indeed the mode of life at American hotels 
in general. In order that I may not unjustly de- 
fame them, I will commence these observations by 
declaring that they are cheap to those who choose 
to practise the economy which they encourage, that 
the viands are profuse in quantity and wholesome 
in quality, that the attendance is quick and unspar- 
ing, and that travellers are never annoyed by that 
grasping greedy hunger and thirst after francs and 
shillings which disgrace in Europe many English 
and many continental inns. All this is, as must be 
admitted, great praise; and yet I do not like the 
American hotels One is in a free country and has 
come from a country in which one has been brought 
up to hug one’s chains,—so at least the English 
traveller is constantly assured,—and yet in an 
American inn one can never do as one likes. A 
terrific gong sounds early in the morning, breaking 
one’s sweet slumbers; and then a second gong 
sounding some thirty minutes later, makes you 
understand that you must proceed to breakfast, 
whether you be dressed or no. You certainly can 
go on with your toilet and obtain your meal after 
half an hour's delay. Nobody actually scolds you 
for so doing, but the breakfast is, as they say in this 
country, ‘through.’ You sit down alone, and the 
attendant stands immediately over you. Probably 
there are two so standing. They fill your cup the 
instant it is empty. They tender you fresh food 
before that which has disappeared from your plate 
has been swallowed. They begrudge you no amount 
that you can eat or drink ; but they begrudge you 
a single moment that you sit there neither eating 
nor drinking This is your fate if you’re too late, 
and therefore as arule you are not late. In that 
case you form one of a long row of eaters who pro- 
ceed through their work with a solid energy that 
It is wrong to say that Ame- 
ricans will not talk at their meals. I never met 
but few who would not talk to me, at any rate till 
I got to the far west; but I have rarely found that 
they would address me first. Then the dinner 
comes early; at least it always does so in New 
England, and the ceremony is much of the same 
kind. You came there to eat, and the food is 
pressed on you almost ad nauseam. But as far as 
In these days, 
I am quite aware that drinking has become im- 
proper, even in England. We are apt at home to 
speak of wine as a thing tabcoed, wondering how 
our fathers lived and swilled. I believe that as a 
fact we drink as much as they did; but neverthe- 
less that is our theory. I confess, however, that I 
It is very wicked, but it seems to me 
that my dinner goes down better with a glass of 
sherry than without it. As a rule I always did get 
it at hotels in America. But I had no comfort 
Sherry they do not understand at all. Of 
course I am only speaking of hotels. Their claret 
they get exclusively from Mr. Gladstone, and look- 
ing at the quality, have a right to quarrel even with 
Mr. Gladstone’s price. But it is not the quality of 
the wine that I hereby intend to subject to igno- 
miny, so much as the want of any opportunity for 
drinking it. After dinner, if all that I hear be true, 
the gentlemen occasionally drop into the hotel bar 
and ‘liquor up.’ Or rather this is not done specially 
after dinner, but without prejudice to the hour 
at any time that may be found desirable. I also 
have ‘ liquored up,’ but I cannot say that I enjoy 
the process. I do not intend hereby to accuse 
Americans of drinking much, but I maintain that 
what they do drink, they drink in the most uncom- 
fortable manner that the imagination can devise?” 

Yet these American hotels are full of in- 
genious contrivances and comfort. As are also 
the railways: for example:— 

“In their huge hotels all the bell-ropes of each 
house ring on one bell only, but a patent indicator 





of the 
ringer isshown. One fire heats every room, passage, 


hall, and cupboard,—and does it so effectually that 
| the inhabitants are all but stifled. Soda-water 
bottles open themselves without any trouble of 
| wire or strings. Men and women go up and down 
stairs without motive power of their own. Hot and 
cold water are laid on to all the chambers ;— though 
| it sometimes happens that the water from both taps 
| is boiling, and that when once turned on it cannot 
| be turned off again by any human energy. Every- 
| thing is done by a new and wonderful patent con. 
trivanee; and of all their wonderful contrivances 
| that of their railroad beds is by no means the least, 
| For every four seats the negro builds up four beds, 
—that is, four half-beds or accommodation for four 
| persons. Two are supposed to be below on the 
| level of the ordinary four seats, and two up above 
| on shelves which are let down from the roof, Mat- 
tresses slip out from one nook and pillows from 
another. Blankets are added, and the bed is ready. 
Any over-particular individual—an islander, for 
instance, who hugs his chains—will generally prefer 
to pay the dollar for the double accommodation, 
Looking at the bed in the light of a bed,—taking 
as it were an abstract view of it,—or comparing it 
with some other bed or beds with which the occu- 
pant may have acquaintance, I cannot say that it 
is in all respects perfect. But distances are long 
in America ; and he who declines to travel by night 
will lose very much time. He who does so travel 
will find the railway bed a great relief. I must con- 
fess that the feeling of dirt on the following morn- 
ing is rather oppressive.” 

Almost every traveller in the States has 
growled at the inquisitive familiarity of the 
persons whom he met in the cars or on the 
steamers. Mr. Trollope’s experience seems, 
especially in the West, to have been the very re- 
verse. He complains incessantly of American 
silence :— 

‘*T found no aptitude, no wish for conversation ; 
nay, even a disinclination to converse. In the 
western States I do not think that I was ever 
addressed first by an American sitting next to me 
at table. Indeed I never held any conversation at 
a public table in the West. I have sat in the same 
| room with men for hours, and have not had a word 
spoken to me. I have done my very best to break 
through this ice, and have always failed. A western 
American man is not a talking man. He will sit 
for hours over a stove with his cigar in his mouth, 
and his hat over his eyes, chewing the cud of reflec- 
| tion. A dozen will sit together in the same way, 

and there shall not be a dozen words spoken 
| between them in an hour. With the women one’s 

chance of conversation is still worse. It seemed 
| as though the cares of the world had been too much 
for them, and that all talking excepting as to busi- 
ness,—demands for instance on the servants for 
pickles for their children,—had gone by the board. 
They were generally hard, dry, and melancholy. I 
ai speaking of course of aged females,—from five- 
and-twenty perhaps to thirty, who had long since 
given up the amusements and levities of life. I 
| very soon abandoned any attempt at drawing a 
word from these ancient mothers of families ; but 
not the less did I ponder in my mind over the cir- 
cumstances of their lives.” 

There is no denying the fact that American 
women, as a rule, have not made a favourable 
impression on the writer of ‘Orley Farm. 
| Some of these women he has found very bright, 
| sweet and beautiful; some of them we shall 
| look for in his galleries of female portraits ; but 
| these were exceptions to a common experience. 

These be unpalatable truths :— 

“Women are entitled to much observance from 
| men, but they are entitled to no observance which 
|is incompatible with truth. Women, by the con- 
| ventional laws of society, are allowed to exact much 

from men, but they are allowed to exact nothing 
| for which they should not make some adequate 
jreturn. It is well that a man should kneel in 
spirit before the grace and weakness of a woman, 
but it is not well that he should kneel either in 
spirit or body if there be neither grace or weakness. 
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A man should yield everything to a woman for a | 
word, for a smile,—to one look of entreaty. But | 
if there be no look of entreaty, no word, no smile, | 
I do not see that he is called upon to yield much. | 
The happy privileges with which women are at 
present blessed, have come to them from the spirit 
of chivalry. That spirit has taught men to endure 
in order that women may be at their ease ; and has 
generally taught women to accept the ease bestowed 
on them with grace and thankfulness. But in 
America the spirit of chivalry has sunk deeper 
among men than it has among women. It must be 
borne in mind that in that country material well- 
being and education are more extended than with 
us; and that, therefore, men there have learned to 
be chivalrous who with us have hardly progressed 
so far. The conduct of men to women throughout 
the States is always gracious. They have learned 
the lesson. But it seems to me that the women 
have not advanced as far as the men have done. 
They have acquired a sufficient perception of the 
privileges which chivalry gives them, but no per- 
ception of that return which chivalry demands 
from them. Women of the class to which I allude 
are always talking of their rights; but seem to 
have a most indifferent idea of their duties. They 
have no scruple at demanding from men everything 
that a man can be called on to relinquish in a 
woman’s behalf, but they do so without any of that 
grace which turns the demand made into a favour 
conferred.” 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Trollope would have us believe that this 
improper and misbehaving female is no less dis- 
tressing and disgusting to Americans of proper 
feeling than she is to himself. “I haveheard,” he 
says, “ young Americans complain of it, swearing 
that they musc change the whole tenor of their 
habits towards women. I have heard American 
ladies speak of it with loathing and disgust. For 
myself, I have entertained on sundry occasions 
that sort of feeling for an American woman 
which the close vicinity of an unclean animal 
produces.” It is particularly in respect of the 
manner of this improper female when in public 
cars, our street omnibuses, that Mr. Trollope 
complains :— 

“The woman, as she enters, drags after her a 
misshapen, dirty mass of battered wirework, which 
sae calls her crinoline, and which adds as much to 
her grace and comfort as a log of wood does to a 
donkey when tied to the animal’s leg in a paddock. 
Of this she takes much heed, not managing it so 
that it may be conveyed up the carriage with some 
decency, but striking it about against men’s legs, 
and heaving it with violence over people’s knees. 
The touch of a real woman’s dress is in itself deli- 
cate ; but these blows from a harpy’s fins are loath- 
some. If there be two of them they talk loudly 
together, having a theory that modesty has been 
put out of court by women’s rights. But, though 
not modest, the woman I describe is ferocious in 
her propriety. She ignores the whole world around 
her, and as she sits with raised chin and face flat- 
tened by affectation, she pretends to declare aloud 
that she is positively not aware that any man is 
even near her. She speaks as though to her, in her 
womanhood, the neighbourhood of men was the 
same as that of dogs or cats. They are there, but 
she does not hear them, see them, or even acknow- 
ledge them by any courtesy of motion. But her 
own face always gives her the lie. In her assump- 
tion of indifference she displays her nasty conscious- 
ness, and in each attempt at a would-be propriety 
is guilty of an immodesty. Who does not know 
the timid retiring face of the young girl who when 
alone among men unknown to her, feels that it be- 
comes her to keep herself secluded? As many men 
as there are around her, so many knights has such 
a one, ready bucklered for her service, should occa- 
sion require such services. Should it not, she 


passes on unmolested,—but not, as she herself, 
will wrongly think, unheeded. But as to her of | 


whom I am speaking, we may say that every twist 
of her body and every tone of her voice is an 
unsuccessful falsehood She looks square at you 
in the face, and you rise to give her your seat. 








and from that courtesy which you have ever paid 
to a woman’s dress, let it be worn with ever such 
hideous deformities. She takes the place from 
which you have moved without a word or a bow. 
She twists herself round, banging your shins with 


| her wires, while her chin is still raised, and her 


face is still flattened, and she directs her friend’s 
attention to another seated man, as though that 
place were also vacant, and necessarily at her 
disposal. Perhaps the man opposite has his own 
ideas about chivalry. I have seen such a thing, 
and have rejoiced to see it. You will meet these 
women daily, hourly,—everywhere in the streets. 
Now and again you will find them in society, making 
themselves even more odious there than elsewhere. 
Who they are, whence they come, and why they 
are so unlike that other race of women of which I 
have spoken, you will settle for yourself. Do we 
not all say of our chance acquaintances after half 
an hour’s conversation,—nay, after half an hour 
spent in the same room without conversation,—that 
this woman is a lady, and that that other woman 
is not ? They jostle each other even among us, but 
never seem to mix. They are closely allied ; but 
neither imbues the other with her attributes. Both 
shall be equally well-born, or both shall be equally 
ill-born ; but still itis so. The contrast exists in 
England ; but in America it is much stronger. In 
England women become ladylike or vulgar. In the 
States they are either charming or odious.” 

Mr. Trollope will paint his picture, as wellas 
preach his sermon :— 

“See that female walking down Broadway. She 
is not exactly such a one as her I have attempted 
to describe on her entrance into the street-car ; for 
this lady is well-dressed, if fine clothes will make 
well-dressing. The machinery of her hoops is not 
battered, and altogether she is a personage much 
more distinguished in all her expenditures. But 
yet she is a copy of the other woman. Look at the 
train which she drags behind her over the dirty 
pavement, where dogs have been, and chewers of 
tobacco, and everything concerned with filth ex- 
cept a scavenger. At every hundred yards some 
unhappy man treads upon the silken swab which 
she trails behind her,—loosening it dreadfully at 
the girth one would say; and then see the style 
of face and the expression of features with which 
she accepts the sinner’s half-muttered apology. The 
world, she supposes, owes her everything because 
of her silken train, —even room enough in a crowded 
thoroughfare to drag it along unmolested. But, 
according to her theory, she owes the world nothing 
in return. She is a woman with perhaps a hundred 
dollars on her back, and having done the world the 
honour of wearing them in the world’s presence, 
expects to be repaid by the world’s homage and 
chivalry. But chivalry owes her nothing—nothing, 
though she walk about beneath a hundred times a 
hundred dollars—nothing, even though she be a 
woman. Let every woman learn this,—that chi- 
valry owes her nothing unless she also acknowledge 
her debt to chivalry. She must acknowledge it 
and pay it; and then chivalry will not be back- 
ward in making good her claims upon it.” 

Of the men, as we have said, Mr. Trollope 
gives a more favourable account. These con- 
trasts between the Englishman and the Ameri- 
can are ingenious :— 

“‘The American, though he dresses like an Eng- 
lishman, and eats roast beef with a silver fork,—or 
sometimes with a steel knife,—as does an English- 
man, is not like an Englishman in his mind, in his 
aspirations, in his tastes, or in his politics. In his 
mind he is quicker, more universally intelligent, 
more ambitious of general knowledge, less indul- 
gent of stupidity and ignorance in others, harder, 
sharper, brighter with the surface brightness of 


| steel, than is an Englishman ; but he is more brit- 


tle, less enduring, less malleable, and I think less 
capable of impressions. The mind of the English- 
man has more imagination, but that of the Ame- 
rican more incision. The American is a great 
observer, but he observes things material rather 
than things social or picturesque. He is a constant 
and ready speculator; but all speculations, even 
those which come of philosophy, are with him more 


You rise from a deference to your old convictions, | or less material. In his aspirations the American 








is more constant than an Englishman,—or I should 
rather say, he is more constant in aspiring. Every 
citizen of the United States intends to do some- 
thing. Every one thinks himself capable of some 
effort. But in his aspirations he is more limited 
than an Englishman. The ambitious American 
never soars so high as the ambitious Englishman. 
He does not even see up to so great a height ; and 
when he has raised himself somewhat above the 
crowd, becomes sooner dizzy with his own altitude. 
An American of mark, though always anxious to 
show his mark, is always fearful of a fall. In his 
tastes the American imitates the Frenchman. Who 
shall dare to say that he is wrong, seeing that in 
general matters of design and luxury the French 
have won for themselves the foremost name? I will 
not say that the American is wrong, but I cannot 
avoid thinking that he is so. I detest what is called 
French taste ; but the world is against me. When 
I complained to a landlord of an hotel out in the 
West that his furniture was useless; that I could 
not write at a marble table whose outside rim was 
curved into fantastic shapes; that a gold clock in 
my bed-room which did not go would give me no 
aid in washing myself; that a heavy, immoveable 
curtain shut out the light; and that papier-maché 
chairs with small fluffy velvet seats were bad to sit 
on,—he answered me completely by telling me that 
his house had been furnished not in accordance 
with the taste of England, but with that of France. 
I acknowledged the rebuke, gave up my pursuits 
of literature and cleanliness, and hurried out of the 
house as quickly as I could. All America is now 
furnishing itself by the rules which guided that 
hotel-kceper. I do not merely allude to actual 
household furniture—to chairs, tables and detest- 
able gilt clocks. The taste of America is becoming 
French in its conversation, French in its comforts 
and French in its discomforts, French in its eating 
and French in its dress, French in its manners, and 
will become French in its Art. There are those 
who will say that English taste is taking the same 
direction. I do not think so. I strongly hope 
that it is not so. And therefore I say that an 
Englishman and an American differ in their 
tastes.” 

Of course, the reader will find in Mr. Trol- 
lope’s ‘North America’ a good deal of conver- 
sation on the Civil War, though we have not 
chosen to follow him into that field of contro- 
versy. Mr. Trollope is not much of a partisan, 
but he believes in the cause of the North so far 
as to say, that if he had been long in Massa- 
chusetts he is certain that he should have been 
wholly convinced of its right to conquer and 
keep the South by force. This is probably the 
genuine and general opinion of men who live 
north of the Potomac. Of the difficulty of 
carrying on republican governments under such 
circumstances the men of Boston do not at 
present take much note. 

These high questions, however, need not be 
discussed between Mr. Trollope and his readers. 
They have a lighter and an easier task before 
them. 





Les Misérables. Seconde Partie, Cosette; Troi- 
sitme Partie, Marius. Par Victor Hugo. 
4 vols. (Brussels, Lacroix; London, Jeffs.) 
Four new volumes at a time of this strange 
book exploding at once are something of an 
infliction. They will be found also something 
of a disappointment, in more ways than one, 
to those who buy and to those who read. In 
the first place, there has rarely been a more 
flagrant instance of making upan expensive show 
with little substance than is to be found in this 
new is:ue. It is not pleasant to pay so high a 
price for so many pages of blank paper as these 
fourvolumes contain. Where other writers would 
modestly content themselves with a paragraph, 
M. Hugo arranges his meagre matter so as to 
make of the same a full chapter; pauses on a 
blank space, and starts again with some other 
assortment of small wares, such as might natu- 
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rally have fallen into their accessory place, 
but which ought not to be set forth so pro- | 
minently as here. Such links of interest as | 
“Yes,” “What is the matter?” solemnly paraded 
in separate lines, acquire no value from the | 
Hugo touch. The book, in brief, might have 
been printed in one-half of the space. 

But, whatever be the exactions of print and | 
paper, the exactions of the novelist as a novel- | 
ist are infinitely greater. M. Hugo becomes 
more and more tremendously prosy—more and 
more mystically oracular—as his novel pro- 
ceeds. In Volume the Third we are favoured 
with one hundred and fifty pages concerning the 
Battle of Waterloo—of rhapsody bitter with 
political pleading—a most audacious apprecia- 
tion of Napoleon’s catastrophe—ere we come 
at the novelist’s fact, that there was a certain 
Signor Pontmercy, a cavalier of brave renown, 
who, having been left dying on the field, on 
an attempt at his being plundered by one Thé- 
nardier (the wretch in whose hands Cosette was | 
afterwards left), so resisted the plunderer that 
the latter escaped by taking advantage of the 
cavalier’s half-consciousness, presented himself 
as a rescuer, and so came to be inscribed in the 
tablets of his intended victim’s gratitude. This 
Pontmercy is the father of the hero of the third 
book, ‘ Marius,’ who, we conceive, may prove 
the Romeo of the story, and who, we venture 
to prophesy, is to be tortured by agency of this 
Thénardier through the gratitude bequeathed 
to him as a duty by legacy. 

To suspend the story for a moment,—since 
we have used strong adjectives, the propriety 
of such epithets must be proved. After having 
harangued on every possible and impossible 
circumstance in the Battle of Waterloo—after 
having told his tale as seems best to such a 
avriter—this is how M. Hugo accounts for the 
fall of Napoleon: “ Il génait Diew”—words not 
to be Englished. Later, those who are curious 
to follow out the events of Waterloo as told by 
M. Hugo are referred to his gloss on the reply 
flung out by “Cambronne.” In the world of | 
high or of low writers, we have never until | 
now encountered such a want of decorum and 
decency as is here to be found. 

If our readers recollect the wonderful con- 
vict, Jean Valjean, who carried away the | 
branch candlesticks of his archiepiscopal bene- 
factor, they may possibly remember that he 
had grown into respectability, opulence, and all 
the honours and beliefs awarded to Mayors 
“by beadledom in a provincial frontier town; 
that he was there detected as an escaped con- 
vict—there allowed a few days’ grace (during 
which he drew all the money which he had 
gained out of M. Lafitte’s bank) before he was 
retaken and sentenced to the galleys. From 
these, as the sequel of a heroic attempt to 
rescue a drowning man, Jean Valjean escaped, 
and was reputed as having been drowned. On 
returning to a place in a wood where he had 
buried his money, hard by the village of Mont- 
fermeil, where poor Cosette was in torture, 
under the cruelties of Thénardier and his brutal 
wife, Valjean fell in with the ill-starred child 
—resolved to become her guardian and bene- 
factor, and, after astonishing the greedy tavern- 
keeper and his fiend of a helpmate by the dis- 
play of money, bought the poor orphan from them 
(which transaction they afterwards represented 
as a case of kidnapping), and carried her off to 
Paris, there to bring her up worthily. In an 
evil hour he was there recognized by his old 
enemy, the police-officer Javert, and being again 
hunted, ya just baffled pursuit by scaling 
with his adopted child the garden walls of a 
religious house in the Petite Rue Picpus. 

This proved to be a convent of Bernardine 











Nuns of the severest rule ;—and here again M. 


Hugo wanders away for one hundred pages to 
give a needlessly elaborate account of the con- 
vent and its austerities, and to tell the world 
what sensible people are to think of monachism 
in this our nineteenth century. In this super- 
fluous dissertation (again) there are needless 
passages, such as could only be suggested by an 
imagination gratuitously unclean. 

The one male inhabitant of this convent 
was the gardener, an old decrepit man never 
seen by any of its female inmates save the 
Prioress, and decorated with a mule-bell at his 
knee in order that its tinklings might apprise 
the sisterhood when he drew nigh ; on which 
their vow compelled them to pass elsewhere. 
To this old Fauchelevent Valjean had done 
good service in the episodical days of his re- 
spectable mayoralty; and Fauchelevent, being 
grateful, paid his debt by saving his quondam 
benefactor from pursuit, and giving him an 


| asylum, 


The artifice by which this is brought about 
is ingenious, unnatural,—in every way worthy 
of the author of ‘Lucrece Borgia, with her 
poisons and counter-poisons, and of ‘ Angelo,’ 
where Tisbe manages to extricate her rival by 
conniving at a false murder. At the juncture 
when Valjean claimed the protection of Fauche- 
levent, the gardener, one of the most saintly mem- 
bers of the community died. The holy house had 
therefore four-and-twenty hours of ceremonies 
preliminary to the funeral to go through (in- 
cluding the toll of a minute-bell). Now, whereas 
Authority forbade that any of the Bernardine 
sisters should be buried in the convent,—having 
expressly assigned to them a corner of the 
Vaugirard cemetery, into which the corpses 


| were to be taken under the cloud of night,— 


this Saint just deceased, Mother Crucifixion, on 
her death-bed (the coffin in which she had slept 
for many a long year by way of mortification) 
had enjoined her survivors to bury her in the 


| crypt below the beloved high altar, where the 


perpetual adoration of the Sacrament, night and 


| day, had formed one among others of her duties. 


It was the business of the gardener, ere the 
bodies of the nuns were carried to the cemetery, 
to close their coffins; and the Prioress, deter- 
mined to fulfil the request of the deceased 
saint in defiance of authority, and hoping that 
miracles might generate from her grave, called 
Fauchelevent into her counsels. The surrep- 
titious burial was to take place at midnight in 
the Bernardine chapel; and a coffin with no 
saintly corpse in it was to be formally interred 
in the cemetery at nightfall. As price of this 
connivance, the gardener, aged, stumbling and 
decrepit, getting too old for work, demanded 
that he should be allowed an assistant in the 
person of his brother, who had an orphan child 
that he wished to place in a convent «school. 
But it was necessary that the false brother and 
child should present themselves from without, 
and not from within, the convent inclosure; and 
the street was so sharply watched and exit so 
difficult, and the time (four-and-twenty hours 
of retreat) so pressing, that how to accomplish 
this was not easy. The little girl could be 
hidden in the huge pannier which the old gar- 
dener carried on his back into the town when 
he went out topurchase goods forthe community. 
Her venturesome protector resolved to take the 
place of the dead woman in the false funeral— 
to be carried out in the coffin to the cemetery, 
holes having been bored to admit of his breath- 
ing. Once at the cemetery, Fauchelevent was 
sure of success, because the gravedigger there 
was a drunkard. An essential part of the grate- 
ful plan was to make this gravedigger drunk. 
3ut Fauchelevent had reckoned without his 
host. Valjean was duly nailed into his dismal 
vehicle of escape, neither coughed nor stirred 





(something impossible save to a novelist), and 
was duly borne to the cemetery. But Death 
had stepped in to the dance. The drunkard 
was dead. There was a new gravedigger, 

This surprise is, of its kind, as powerful as 
the one in ‘The Scarlet Letter, where Hester 
Prynne, when on the point of escaping -with 
her lover by sea to the Old World, learns from 
the ship’s captain that a new passenger has 
been added to their company—the husband 
whom she had deceived. The following scene, 
which we paraphrase, is striking and ghastly :— 

Who was in the coffin? We know. Jean 
Valjean. He had arranged how to exist in it, 
yet could scarcely breathe. * * Every combination 
had till now gone well. He counted, as Fauche- 
levent had done, on Father Mestienne. * * After 
Fauchelevent had nailed the lid over him, he felt 
himself first lifted up, next in motion. * * By the 
cessation of jolting, he was aware that they had left 
the paved streets, and were on the boulevard. By a 
dull sound, he guessed that they were passing over 
the Pont d’Austerlitz. * * At the first stoppage, 
he understood that they were entering the cemetery; 
at the second, he said to himself, ‘‘ We are at the 
grave.” Suddenly he felt the coffin Jaid hold of—and 
then came a hoarse sound rubbing about the boards; 
that of the ropes (he conceived) by which it was 
to be let down. Then followed a sort of vertigo; 
probably the burial folk had allowed the coffin to 
balance, and had let the head down first. * * When 
his senses came back, he was lying in a horizontal 
position and quite still. He was at the bottom of 
the grave. A voice lifted itself up at the top of the 
grave,—cold and solemn. He heard one word after 
the other so slowly that he could catch them all, 
though being Latin hecould not understand them. — 
Qui dormiunt in terre pulvere, evigilabunt; alii in 
vitam eternam, et alii in opprobrium, ut videant 
semper.” A boy’s voice said ‘* De profundis.” The 
deeper voice went on,—‘‘ Requiem eternam dona ¢éi, 
Domine.” The boy's voice made response, ‘‘ Et lux 
perpetua luceat ei.” Then, on the boards over him, 
Valjean heard something which fell softly, like 
rain-drops; probably holy water. He thought 
“Tt must be nearly over. A little more patience. 
The Priest will go. Fauchelevent will make 
Mestienne drunk. I shall be left. Then Fauche- 
levent will come back by himself, and I shall get 
away. Yet, a good hour to get through.” The deep 
voice began again: ‘‘ Requiescat in pace.” The boy’s 
voice answered, ‘‘ Amen.” Valjean heard something 
like feet moving away. ‘They are going,” he 
thought ; ‘‘ITamalone.” At that instant he heard 
above his head a sound which seemed to him like 
thunder,—earth thrown on the coffin. A second 
throwing of earth. One of the holes through which 
he had breathed was choked.. A third throwing of 
earth; and then a fourth. There are strong events 
which will master the strongest human being. 
Jean Valjean lost all consciousness. 


How Valjean was extricated from this terrible 
situation, forcibly described, we will not pre- 
tend to tell. But it is strange that one so 
amazing in his devices as M. Victor Hugo 
should not have perceived that for the watched 
convict to get back to his shelter, under the 
eyes of the police, who dogged every passer-by 
and who looked in at every keyhole, was nearly 
as hard as to get him out of it. 

All this difficulty, however, is smoothed away. 
There were no police in the street, no Argus 
eyes, when Valjean did get out of one coffin to 
enter a wider tomb of safety with his adopted 
child. 

Accordingly the false brother of Fauche- 
levent was saved; and, accordingly, by his 
convent service, the fruit of virtue was ripened 
which the Archbishop Muriel had generated. 

So end volumes Three and Four. Volume 
Five begins with another harangue and disser- 
tation. After having “finished up” Waterloo, 
and preached concerning the ladies of La Petite 
Rue Saint-Picpus, M. Hugo devotes a good 
hundred pages to an analysis of the kennel- 
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boy of Paris (Le Gamin),—to his miseries, his 
wants, his enjoyments, his impudence. Now, 
when a story is in question, a social essay, how- 
goever it be garnished by haggard tropes and 
worn-out similes and quotations “as old as the 
hills,” is not the thing which any novel-reader 
will desire to meet. 

“Marius”—not the kennel-boy, but his 
future friend—is the nominal hero of volumes 
the Fifth and Sixth,—the son of that Pont- 
mercy who owed his false salvation at Waterloo 
to the vile Thénardier. The latter may be 
brought to confront Cosette and to denounce 
her adopted father, ere this dismal play is 
played out. 

Valjean, the wonderful convict hero, and 
Cosette, the abused and neglected child, are 
now entirely abandoned, in order that Romeo 
Marius may be draped and set in attitude, 
and that M. Victor Hugo may descant on Paris 
students and the old society of the Faubourg. 
In fine, though the carpentry of the story is 
very clever, albeit the last combination of it 
may be foreseen, philosophical dissertations 
and long-drawn retrospects have been allowed 
to overhang the tale to a degree which makes 
the same thoroughly wearisome. M. Victor 
Hugo knew better when he wrote ‘ Notre Dame 
de Paris.’ 





The Luggie ; and other Poems. By David Gray. 

With a Memoir by James Hedderwick, and 

a Prefatory Notice by R. M. Milnes, M.P. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Tue author of these poems, a young Scotsman 
of humble parentage, died in the December of 
last year, at the age of twenty-four. The par- 
ticulars of his career, which we gather from the 
prefatory notice and the memoir, form another 
mournful chapter in the story of literary ambi- 
tion. With a mind keenly alive to beauty,— 
yearning for sympathy, and morbidly eager for 
fame,—the young man quits his village home, 
and arrives in London, having nothing to rely 
upon but his own confidence and enthusiasm. 
That his venture’did not at once end hope- 
lessly, is chiefly due to Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
who procured him employment and otherwise 
befriended him. But the struggle upon which 
_ Gray had entered was destined to be brief. 

e had been but few weeks in London when 
the symptoms ofa fatal malady appeared. Could 
the end have been averted or delayed, that re- 
sult might have been gained by the exertions 
of Mr. Milnes and Mr. Sydney Dobell, who 
placed within the sufferer’s reach all the aids 
of medical skill. As it was, his closing days 
were cheered by the practical sympathy of these 
gentlemen, of Mr. Hedderwick (his biographer), 
and of two ladies at Hampstead, whose kind 
offices stand out in fair relief from the dark 
background of the poet’s fate. 

David Gray’s thirst for distinction, and his 
alternate moods of elationand despondency, were 
so extreme that they may surprise even those 
readers who are best acquainted with the tradi- 
tions of the poetic temperament. We say tradi- 
tions, because it is the bias of genius in our day 
to hide its personal struggles, and to suffer or 
triumph in secret. The wounds in the conflict 
are now, as a rule, quietly covered, and the 
mantle is seldom removed either to invite pity 
or to win “sweet voices.” Still, the sensibility 
which betrays its secret may be as true in its 
way as the most manly reserve; and, on the 
other hand, there may be a cant of reticence 
no less than of parade. We are perhaps, indeed, 
carrying the suppression of personal feeling too 
far, and learning to distrust the signs of it even 
when they are genuine. This would be an 
excess quite as fatal as the false sentiment which 
it decries. Nature, meanwhile, quietly answers 





all extreme theories with her facts. From the | 


lips of young Gray we hear once more that the 
pangs or raptures of the poetic mind striving 
towards its ideal are no mere stage affectations, 
but passionate realities. “ Westminster Abbey !” 
writes the enthusiast on one occasion; “I was 
there yesterday; if I live I shall be buried 
there.” At another time the very opposite 
feeling predominates, and he exclaims, ‘“ When 
I read Thomson I despair.” Now, he tells us 
that he has been “accustomed for years to com- 
pare his mental progress with that of such men 
as Shakspeare, Goethe and Wordsworth”; and 
anon he subsides into the confession that he 
was “a mere actor” in saying so, and had “lied 
with his own conscience.” There is doubtless 
something sad in these private records, and we 
might hesitate to quote them had not the writer 
exposed every personal weakness as freely in 
his sonnets as in his letters. Even with regard 
to his vanity, it should be remembered that 
enthusiasm naturally begets confidence, and 
that without enthusiasm there can be no genius. 
We find, indeed, a shrewd though one-sided 
truth in the question put by Gray himself,— 
“When my biography falls to be written, will 
not this same ‘self-confidence’ be one of the 
most striking features of my intellectual deve- 
lopment?” That he was an egotist must be 
granted; but we agree with Mr. Milnes that 
his infirmity was of that kind which should not 
be harshly upbraided, far less ridiculed. Ego- 
tism with Gray was not the mean self-absorption 
which makes the poetic gift serve mere personal 
display. It sprang rather from that rapturous 
sense of beauty which cannot but give to its 
possessor, at first, a keen perception of his in- 
dividuality. If he have any moral health, the 
truths of man and nature which he explores 
will themselves chasten and enlarge his spirit 
till the exultation of the neophyte be lost in 
the solemnities of his faith. To this state, we 
think, Gray, had he lived, would have attained. 
It is worth notice that, with all his eagerness 
for fame, his poems, except the sonnets written 
in prospect of death, have no extreme self- 
reference. His chief poem, ‘The Luggie,’ com- 
memorates his native stream,—-the scenes 
through which it passes, and the varied lights 
under which he saw them. Here, at least, there 
is no over-consciousness of self. Lover was 
never more humble before his idol than Gray 
before Nature. ‘The Luggie’ is by no means 
free from youthful defects and redundancies. 
It is often diffuse—marred here and there by 
new-fangled words and vague epithets. The 
force and completeness of description are at 
times impaired by the poet’s interjections of 
delight. For a long descriptive poem, ‘The 
Luggie’ needs the help of more important epi- 
sodes than are here introduced; and we may 
add, too, that its reflections of Thomson are 
frequent and unmistakeable. But with every 
drawback, Gray has still his peculiar vein—a 
power of observing Nature with loving minute- 
ness on his own account, and of expressing her 
various moods with freshness and truth, with 
a contagious fervour of enjoyment, and often 
by a music finely significant of the object de- 
scribed. In proof of this, let us now quote a 
scene in winter :— 


A winter day! the feather-silent snow 

Thickens the air with strange delight, and lays 

A fairy carpet on the barren lea. 

No sun, yet all around that inward light 

Which is in purity,—a soft moonshine, 

The silvery dimness of a happy dream. 

How beautiful! afar on moorland ways, 
Bosomed by mountains, darkened by huge glens, 
(Where the lone altar raised by Druid hands 
Stands like a mournful phantom,) hidden clouds 
Let fall soft beauty, till each green fir branch 

Is plumed and tassel’d, till each heather stalk 

Is delicately fringed. The sycamores, 

Thro’ all their mystical entanglement 

Of boughs, are draped with silver. All the green 





Of sweet leaves playing with the subtle air 

In dainty murmuring; the obstinate drone 

Of limber bees that in the monkshood bells 
House diligent; the imperishable glow 

Of summer sunshine never more confessed 

The harmony of nature, the divine 

Diffusive spirit of the Beautiful. 

Out in the snowy dimness, half revealed 

Like ghosts in glimpsing moonshine, wildly run 
The children in bewildering delight. 

There is a living glory in the air— 

A glory in the hush’d air, in the soul 

A palpitating wonder hush’d in awe. 
Softly—with delicate softness—as the light 
Quickens in the undawned east; and silently— 
With definite silence—as the stealing dawn 
Dapples the floating clouds, slow fall, slow fall, 
With indecisive motion eddying down, 

The white-winged flakes—calm as the sleep of sound, 
Dim as a dream. 


We give, too, a companion picture of thaw: 


The frozen air receives the subtle thaw: 
And suddenly a crawling mist, with rain 
Impregn’d, the damp day dims, and drizzling drops 
Proclaim a change. At night across the heavens 
Swift-journeying, and by a furious wind 
Squadron’d, the hurrying clouds range the roused sky, 
Magnificently sombrous. The wan moon 
Amazed, gleams often through a cloudy rack, 
Then shuddering, hides. One earnest wakeful star 
Of living sapphire drooping by her side, 
A faithful spirit in her lone despair, 
Outshines the cloudy tempest. Then the shower 
Falls ceaseless, and night murmurs with the rain. 
And in the sounding morning what a change! 
The meadows shine new-washed ; while here and there 
A dusky patch of snow in shelter'd paths 
Melts lonely. The awakened forest waves 
With boughs unplumed. The white investiture 
Of the fair earth hath vanished, and the hills 
That in the evening sunset glowed with rose 
And ineffectual baptism of gold, 
Shine tawdry, crawled upon by the blind rain. 
Now Luggie thunders down the ringing vale, 
Tawnily brown, wide-leaving yellow sand 
Upon the meadow. The South-West, aroused, 
Blustering in moody kindness clears the sky 
To its blue depths by a full-wingéd wind, 
Blowing the diapason of red March. 


The sonnets entitled ‘In the Shadows,’ written 
under the consciousness of approaching death, 
have already been referred to. As all truth has 
its value, so real a page of life as this cannot 
be without it. But it will be read with great 
pain. The dying man bares his heart to us. 
His yearning to live, his grief for an.“ uncom- 
pleted name,” his questionings of Providence, 
and his manly but hard struggles for faith and 
submission, are told with sharp and wounding 
directness. Some of the sonnets are fine as 
poems; and those which are least so still rivet 
us by their intense reality. Nor are the “Sha- 
dows” quite without their relief. A soft day 
or a moonlit night thrills the sick man’s heart 
with joy ; or, again, he finds comfort in a burst 
of filial tenderness. Throughout the book, in- 
deed, the theme of domestic love is touched 
with a purity and a fervour which should endear 
the writer. There were times, too,—and they 
grew more frequent as his days grew fewer,— 
when he found rest in nobler hopes than his 
dreams of fame, and in the sense of a love be- 
yond that whichis human. Nothing, for instance, 
can be healthier in its tone or—when we recall 
the circumstances of its composition—more 
touching than the following sonnet :— 


The daisy-flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though utterly unknown it live and die; 

The spheral harmony were incomplete 
Did the dew'd laverock mount no more the sky, 
Because her music’s linkéd sorcery 

Bewitched no mortal heart to heavenly mood. 
This is the law of nature, that the deed 

Should dedicate its excellence to God, 
And in so doing find sufficient meed. 

Then why should I make these heart-burning cries 
In sickly rhyme with morbid feeling rife, 

For fame and temporal felicities? 

Forgetting that in holy labour lies 
The scholarship severe of human life. 


We must leave these poems and the story 
of their author to our readers: the former 
with their true, though immature, beauty, and 
the latter with its simple pathos, may perhaps 
win for David Gray a memory that will not 
soon perish. 
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Vacation Tourists, and Notes of Travel in 1861. 
Edited by Francis Galton. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

Tuis volume is superior in interest to its pre- 

decessor. To the publications of the Alpine 

Club, or to the separate publications of enthu- 

siastic climbers, readers may be referred whose 

hearts are (not in the Highlands—but) among 

glaciers, and who have no great fancy for a 

vacation, except it involve “ hair-breadth 

’scapes.” On the other hand, here assemble 

an “eleven” of tourists, whose members have 

much to tell us ;—the first, of St. Petersburg, 
and the gorgeously-picturesque city of Moscow, 

—the second, of Schamyl’s country, the Cau- 

casus (with a strong prepossession for the Rus- 

sian rights to subdue the wild district, and 
to cage the remarkable mountaineer),—the 
third, of those singular and venerable folk, the 

Monks of Mount Athos,—the fourth, of the 

Amazon and Rio Madeira (this from the hand 

of a gentleman who thirsted for Brobdingnag 

trees, and who desired to see in life and health 
something corresponding to the dead specimen 

the trunk of which makes so overweening a 

show in the Sydenham Palace),—the fifth tells 

of a Canada run of nine weeks, — the sixth 
is devoted to ‘A Naturalist’s Impressions of 

Spain’ (starved enough were these), — the 

seventh leads us into that peculiar district, 

Auvergne, chiming in, most pleasantly, with 

notions of some years’ standing—to wit, that 

the by-places of France have a quaintness, a 

peculiarity, and sometimes a beauty, far too 

lavishly disdained by English travellers. What 
man among them ever so vehement in praise 
of the scene from the Upper Town at Ber- 
gamo, in which Alp and Apennine frame the 
most goodly plain ever enriched by corn and 
oil and wine, has said a word of the magni- 
ficent view from the terrace at Angouléme? 

From France we are (eighthly) transported as 

by a wand to Fiji,—thence, ninthly, to the 

‘Kru Coast, Cape Palmas, and the Niger,— 

tenthly, to the Samaritans at Nabloos,—and, 

eleventhly and lastly, to a Christmas kept in 

Montenegro by English ladies. 

Surely, all these journals, whether written 
with or without affectation, cannot but have a 
great interest, if they be written honestly. The 
records before us, as giving fact precedence to 
feeling, as merely recounting what their writers 
have seen, no matter what the style of compo- 
sition, are useful for the future, as materials— 
are pleasant for the moment, as amusements. 

Let us take a Russian bit from the contri- 
bution of number one—the scene St. Peters- 
burg :-— 

“ All visitors to Peterhoff have two objects to 
attain—to see the fountains play and to hear the 
band play. The former are very curious; many 
of them very beautiful, designed in divers ways to 
give effect and variety to the action of water. With 
regard to the band-playing, there is a custom worth 
while mentioning. Every summer's evening two 
military bands perform alternately before the 
palace. At nine o’clock a gun fires, the guard turns 
out, the two bands unite, and play the ‘Soldier's 
Evening Hymn.’ This ended, the soldiers (and 
after them the whole company) uncover and repeat, 
in a very subdued voice, the Lord’s Prayer, cross- 
ing themselves at the conclusion ; after which they 
fall out, and the company disperse. The idea of 
all this is very beautiful, and the effect (I speak of 
what I myself witnessed) would have been very 
impressive if the bugle-call, which preceded and 
followed thé devotions, had been clear and vigorous 
instead of weak and squeaky. This is not the only 
instance I met with in Russia of a fine sentiment 
being marred in the practice by some blunder or 
want of taste on the part of the performers. A 
richly-vestured deacon, standing on the polished 
jasper floor of the gorgeous S. Izak’s, and singing 





the sweet-flowing Sclavonic Liturgy to a plaintive 
chant, is all very beautiful, and very solemnizing ; 
but what becomes of the beauty and solemnity 
when the said deacon stops to spit on the said 
jasper floor?” 

Mr. Weir's picture of Moscow is attrac- 
tive. Being a clergyman, he is naturally exact 
and interesting on the rites of worship, and 
also of collegiate examination for those destined 
to become priests. This ceremony he witnessed 
there :— 

“The room was very crowded. Down the 
middle were set two rows of chairs facing each 
other, occupied by ecclesiastics of various ranks. 
There were the archimandrites, or chiefs, of the 
monasteries in and around Moscow. There was an 
Egyptian bishop, who had come to Russia to col- 
lect the alms of the faithful for the benefit of his 
diocese. There were many secular priests holding 
benefices in Moscow, besides some who filled pro- 
fessorships in theseminary. At the head of all sat 
the aged Patriarch, Philaret, Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow, and Archimandrite of the Troitza Monastery. 
Before him stood a row of students, who were 
being examined vivd voce. A photographic portrait 
of the Metropolitan lies before me to assist my 
memory, if that were necessary, in recalling his 
appearance. He is a very handsome man. His 


features are cast in that bold, well-defined mould | 


which age cannot mar, but only make venerable. 
His brow shows intellectual power, and his deep- 
set eye still keeps its brightness. A full, grey 
beard conceals his lips and chin, and rests on his 
breast. He is under the middle height, slightly 
made, and bends beneath the weight of fourscore 
years. His dress may claim a few words, both to 
complete the picture, and also to give some idea 
of the costume worn by the Russian ecclesiastics 
He wore a long flowing robe of purple silk, with 
large, hanging sleeves. The usual cross hung from 
his neck by a chain, besides several decorations 
of honour and distinction, which were suspended 
by coloured ribbons. Around his left wrist was 
twisted a rosary. On his head he wore a high 
cylindrical cap, flat at top, with a fall hanging 
down behind—the mark of the monks; in his 
case the cap and fall are white, to distinguish his 
rank as metropolitan; in all others they are black. 
On the front of the cap was fixed a plain gold cross. 
To a Western, and especially to an English eye, 
the whole presented a very imposing sight. The 
sombre garb of the regulars, the becoming robes of 
the seculars, and the venerable look imparted to all 
by the long, ample beards and flowing hair, com- 
bined to form a vivid representation of what one 
fancies to have been the aspect of a council of the 
early Church, The examination ended, the Metro- 
politan rose, all rising with him, and walked 
towards the curtain, in front of which he stood, 
and to which all present turned their faces. 
Bowing lowly and crossing himself, he began to 
chant a hymn, which was taken up by the rest of 
the assembly. The deep, rich tones of the priests 
rose in a volume of harmony such as I have never 
elsewhere heard. The chant, simple and plaintive 
as all music of the Greek Church is, swelling 
from the single note of the Patriarch into the 
chorus of the whole body of the clergy, and then 
sinking down to the one voice again, and again 
rising to its fullness, and all the while bearing on 
its waves the beautiful sounds of the Sclavonic 
tongue, had a most awe-filling and devotional 
influence. At the conclusion of the hymn the 
Metropolitan turned round to the assembly, and 
gave the benediction, with the sign of the cross. 
As he passed out, the bystanders pressed forward, 
with eager reverence, to kiss his hand and receive 
his blessing. Two priests, as an act of respect, 
supported him up the stairs to a room where he 
took some refreshment. This done, he rose, and 
bowing towards the ikon, took his leave, proceed- 
ing slowly through the crowd of persons, who, 
bowing and touching the ground before him, put 
themselves in his path again to kiss his hand, and 
receive his blessing. No words can describe the 
reverence, one had almost said adoration, which is 
paid to the Patriarch. As he got into his coach, 
and was driven away, the bells of the college (which 


are hung in a low kind of shed or belfry in the 
quadrangle) clanged forth. I cannot say they rang 
a peal; for no regular cadence, or any orderly 
sequence of notes, was heard. But they simply 
were sounded as noisily and as discordantly as pos- 
sible ; and this may be said of all the bell-ringing I 
heard in Russia.” 


To pass at once to the pilgrim in search of 
big trees, we will offer a capital picture sketched 
on the Amazon river ; but, indeed, this pilgrim’s 
recollections have a picture in every page :— 

“In the mouth of the river Amazon lies the 
island of Marajao, one hundred and twenty miles 
in length, in breadth sixty or eighty, dividing the 
river into two arms. We entered, of course, the 
most southern, the narrowest. Pard lies eighty 
miles up it. On the right the tree-tops of Marajao 
| just fringed the water ; on the left appeared a long 
| line of low islands, to which as we advanced we 
| drew nearer and nearer. * * The appearance of the 

water is like new bronze, and so opaque, that a 
| hand dipped beneath it is obscured from sight. 
Although, therefore, it has not the beauty of clear 
| streams, yet it has a beauty of its own, reflecting 
| the trees and clouds. In shore I noticed that it 
| had a crimson tint, which I was at a loss to account 
| for, but think now that it must have been owing to 
the reflection of the flowering trees. These ascended 
in one dense mass of graceful, feathery foliage, the 
general colour being a light vivid metallic green, 
on which the sun scintillated with dazzling bright- 
ness. Even at that distance we could see masses 
of colour upon the trees which were in flower. 
Prodigal nature had draped living and dead trees 
alike with parasites ; but here and there a tall trunk 
rose uninterrupted as a pillar into its dome of 
foliage above ; and grassy nooks sloped back, and 
| gave a glimpse of the forest shades. At such open- 
ings would be palm-trees and the roof of an Indian 
hut. The fort appeared on an island ahead. The 
Rio Magoary opened on the left; a whole archi- 
pelago of islands seemed floating on the right. Din- 
ner was an unwelcome interruption, and when I 
rushed on deck again, there was Para, the most 
picturesque combination of colours that I know 
after Venice: a long front of houses coloured crim- 
son and yellow: on the right a small promontory 
hiding the older portion of the town; at its base 
the cathedral rears two steeples. It is the largest 
in Brazil. Both it and its sister churches—a large 
number—have collected upon their faces the pink 
dust of the streets, which contrasts finely with the 
dark, mouldy green of their tops, from which weeds 
and creepers wave in the air. Overhead vultures 
wheel slowly. They seem tame as fowls ; for they 
are the scavengers of the city, and there is a fine 
of a hundred milrees (ten pounds) to be paid for 
destroying one. * * The Rua da Mangabeiras is 
a great ornament to Pard. It is a very long avenue 
of trees, so called, with a smooth bark and large 
oval leaves. It is crossed at right angles by a simi- 
laravenue. From this you reach the arsenal and 
botanical gardens on the right hand, and on the left 
hand San Nazaré. This is a chapel, small, but of 
wide celebrity, standing in the forest about a mile 
from the city, and dedicated to our Lady of Naza- 
reth. * * About a mile farther into the forest lives 
a Scotch gentleman of the name of Henderson. 
* * The long road to his house is all his own mak- 
ing. On one side are the remains of an old wall, 
some building of the Jesuits. His cottage lies in 
a small campo, surrounded by assai-palms. He 
showed me round his campos, and through his bush, 
as he called the thick wood. In the campos the 
sensitive plant grew into a giant shrub, and the 
trees of the surrounding forest were covered with 
yellow flowers. Every one who leaves the open 
glades which have been cleared through the forests, 
is armed with a tresado, a knife two or three feet 
long, with which he, or more often the guide who 
precedes him, clears the way with practised hand. 
The undergrowth is not usually dense, and much 
of it is so brittle as to be easily smitten away. I 
saw here the seringa, from which india-rubber is 
| made, to be sent in large quantities to the United 

States. It is a tree which gives milk sweet and 
| pleasant to the taste, but very tanéalizing, because 








| it coagulates, almost immediately, even before you 
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have swallowed it, into a number of those hard 
eurds from which india-rubber is made,—and even 
in these days of caoutchouc inventions no one 
desires an india-rubber stomach. The masseran- | 
duba, or cow tree, gives milk also, but with the 
same drawback to its enjoyment. And the surve, | 
whose milk is more delicious than any, is as disap- 

inting as the rest. It bears, however, a very nice | 
fruit like the medlar, and superior to it. About the 
house were several of those curious air-plants, grow- 
ing upon the palings, and deriving all their suste- 
nance from the air. I tasted here the alligator-pear ; 
it is eaten either as a vegetable with salt, or as a 
fruit with wine and sugar. It was dark when we 
returned down the forest glade toward the city, and 
I was startled by bright flashes of light bearing 
down upon me, and actually illuminating the path 
onder my feet. This was the lantern-fly, not like 
the fire-fly, a mere spark, but a long ray. On the 
following day I paid a visit to the rice-mill at 
Magoary. * * The trees here averaged 200 feet in 
height, sending out their branches at forty or fifty 
feet from the ground, and were chiefly masseran- 
duba and seringa trees, and trees which exuded gum 
(not turpentine). The branches sent down segraws, 
sometimes a hundred feet long, from above to the 
ground ; many of these had taken root, and grew 
up again. By these, and by parasites, the trees 
seemed bound together, and deeply I regretted that 
there were but a few lingerers, of different shades 
of red, among the flowers with which, at the end 
of the wet season, the forest is profusely garlanded 
* * The leaves of the trees were various in shape, 
but few of them large; and the girth of the trunks, 
at the height of six feet from the ground, did not 
exceed fifceen feet. They tapered more gradually 
than an arrow. Large armies of ants passed and 
repassed, and the great egg-shaped nests of the 
cupim, or white ant, hung from the branches. 
Enormous butterflies, as large as a man’s hand, 
dazzled the eye with the light which was reflected 
from their blue armour. These are difficult to catch 
without breaking them. Toucans and _ parrots 
screamed and chattered all round, but were too 
crafty to show themselves.” 

It being impossible to exhibit each of the 
eleven tourists (one of them our Correspondent, 
Dr. Seemann) in this fashion of extracts, we had 
better hand over the volume to all whom it may 
concern. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Power, and How to Use It: Chapters on Chris- 
tian Politics. By James Tanner, M.A. (Seeley 
& Co.)—Mr. Tanner is the Curate of Wakefield ; 
but he does not remind us of the Vicar. Good 
Dr. Primrose had a short and telling way of making 
his remarks: Mr. Tanner is somewhat verbose, and 
“more flatterer than he might be,” as Mrs. Jarley’s 
servant said of the beer. The book itself is a defence 
of every kind of religious meddling of Government 
with the people, and of peoples with one another. 
But Mr. Tanner follows Mr. Gladstone—we mean 
the one of former days, who may have learnt since 
then—in thinking that it is only trve religion which 
has any right to meddle: false religion is bound 
not to meddle, and to be meddled with in humble 
submission. But there is a clause under which, 
carried to its rational consequences, we would 
permit Mr. Tanner’s truth—which is that of the 
thirty-nine—to meddle where and how it could. 
He says that the endowments of the clergy “are 
only morally secured to them so long as they keep 
that faith pure and undefiled which is expressed in 
the Articles of the Church of England, and inter- 
preted by those who are best skilled in discerning 
the latent or unravelling the intricate.” Good: 
all that is wanted is, that the subscribers shall not 
attempt political interference of any kind until 
they have settled who among themselves can best 
discern latency and unravel intricacy. Mr. Tanner 
clearly thinks that he himself is one: we leave it 
to his comrades to argue the point with him. A 
great many, even of those who arrive at his main 
conclusions, will see as plainly as we do that he 
has written a sophistical book. 

Exsays on Scientific and other Subjects contributed 
to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By Sir 


H. Holland. (Longman & Co.)—We do not notice 
at length reprints of articles in widely-circulated 
reviews: though the collection before us well 
deserves it. The author is one of those physicians 
of whom the profession has always had a few to 


boast, who can manage to read much and reflect | 


deeply in the hurry and engrossment of active 
professional life. But with thought and scholar- 


tone of criticism and a thorough kindness of feeling. 
To this he adds a sound English style, character- 
istic without peculiarity ; but he should not talk of 
a third person as the ‘‘ mutual friend ” of the other 
two; this inaccuracy was, we had hoped, a thing 
of the past. 
principal portions as formed a framework,” while 
the author was travelling in his vacations. It is 
quite in keeping with the moderate and catholic 
spirit of the writer that he contributes both to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews: seven southern 
articles to five northern. We recommend them 
all to our readers: that is, we recommend the book ; 
the contents will recommend themselves. 

History of the Church of Christ; with a Special 
View to the Delineation of Christian Faith and 
Life (from A.D. 7 to A.D. 313). By the Rev. 
Islay Burns. (Nelson & Sons.)—The author, by 
his own account, which is a very fair one, has 
excluded special controversies by placing them in 
an Appendix; and has enlivened meagre details 
and names by “such graphic notices of Christian 
faith and manners, and such glimpses into the 
inner life of that old time, as are usually presented 


the very soul of Christian history.” He appeals 
especially to his account of the Church of the Cata- 
combs, to his biographical interspersions, and to his 
picture of life and manners in the Martyr Age. 
This is pretty much what we should have said had 
we been left to ourselves; and an author’s review 
is always the best, when true and unexaggerated. 


be given to the young without any fear of its pro- 
moting the odium theologicum. The chronological 
tables and the index add to its value, as do the 
designs from the catacombs. 

Popular and Mathematical Astronomy, for the 
Use of Schools. By W. T. Read. (Longman & 
Co.)—This book is meagre and inaccurate. For 
example, ‘‘ In 1846 another planet was discovered, 
which has been named Neptune, but from his 
immense distance little or nothing is known of 
him”; and no more. Biela’s comet is omitted ; 
but ‘some others have been discovered by Donati 
and Brorsen, and called after them.” The follow- 
ing is new, we believe:—“ If the sun were a body 
of fire, it would follow that the higher we might 
go above the surface of the earth, the hotter it 
would be; but it is a well-known fact that the 
cold increases, for the tops of high mountains are 
always covered with snow and ice.” The tide- 
wave, it is said, moves from the equator to the 
poles, and from the poles to the equator; for the 
moon “draws the waters into a heap. This heap 
moves as already stated, and is called a tidal 
wave.” All this is not sound teaching. 

Arithmetic, designed for the Use of Schools. By 
James Hickie. (Simpkin & Marshall.)—A book 
with a large number of examples, but with rules 
insufficiently reasoned. 

Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By the Rev. 
J. Hunter. (Longman & Co.)—This is one of 
“‘Gleig’s School Series.” For a book so purely 
introductory, it is more adapted to be a preparation 
for advanced mathematics than would have been 
supposed likely. We think we may recommend it. 

The Study of Steam and the Marine Engine. By 
S. M. Saxby, R.N. (Longman & Co.)—A pro- 
fessional, though very elementary, work. There 
are mathematical preliminaries, the ‘‘study of 
steam” and the “calculation of parts of the 
engine.” The mathematics are not frightful, and 
the book will be effectively useful to those who 
have little to begin with. 

Lessons on Plane Trigonometry. By E. Butler, 
A.M. (Dublin, Thom.)—A neat treatise, contain- 
ing, for its number of pages, a great deal of appli- 
cation. 





Book-keeping by Double Entry. By F. A. D. 


ship Sir H. Holland combines a most gentlemanly | 


These articles were written. ‘‘ or such | 


in a separate form, but which constitute, in truth, | 


We may add that the work is interesting, and may | 


Merces. (Calcutta, People’s Press.)\—Books on 

book-keeping are most unreviewably like one 

another, in general ; but this one is very striking. 
| Instead of Smith & Co. creditor by cash £. 8, d 
| we have Govindchunder Daw with his rupees. 

Compound Proportion: Logically and Familiarly 
reasoned-out ; all Real and Supposed Difficulties 
| being removed. By James Wills. (Relfe, Brothers.) 
—The author seems to us to have an undue love 
| for this one rule of arithmetic, which he illustrates 
in thirty pages. 

Compendium of Facts and Formule in Pure 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By G. R. 
Smalley. (Bell & Daldy.)—These collections are 
often useful, especially to beginners. The one 
before us is a neat specimen, not overloaded, the 
common fault of such things, and clearly printed, 
which is not their universal virtue. 

How to Win our Workers. By Mrs. Hyde. 
(Macmillan & Co.) —This is a useful and interesting 
little book, containing an account of the successful 
establishment of sewing-schools for the factory- 
girls at Leeds. There are, to quote the words of 
an inspector of factories, ‘‘no less than 409,360 
females at work within the walls of the factories of 
the United Kingdom,” and evening schools and 
| other institutions are greatly needed. The sewing- 
| school, of which Mrs. Hyde gives us so entertain- 
| ing a history, has now been established for upwards 

of ten years. The girls have not only been taught 
| to sew and hem, and cut out their own materials; 

but they have been softened and humanized, and 
| have become more intelligent and intellectual, as 
well as more useful members of society. The 
| ladies and gentlemen presiding over the esta- 
| blishment seem to take great pains to amuse 
| and interest their pupils, —to win their hearts 
as well as their attendance, and to make 
| companions and friends of the girls, not merely 
| to patronize and overawe them by their supe- 
| riority of knowledge and station. The young 
women of Leeds appear to be a proud, independent 
race, valuing trouble and sympathy far beyond 
| money; and, though slow to give their friendship, 
| they are capable of a very firm and strong attach- 
ment to the ladies who devote their time and 
talents to their improvement. This little volume 
is written in a good spirit; it is both lively and 
sensible, and full of good advice to idle fine ladies 
as well as to the poor factory-girls. 

The Cotton Lord. By Herbert Glynn. 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—This book reminds us of a 
young lady’s specimen drawing, brought home from 
school at the holidays, with firm, clever touches and 
corrections by the master, overlying the weak and 
ineffectual lines of the pupil. It is a story of Man- 
chester life by one who has lived there, and knows 
something of the dialect and manners of the lower 
orders, but very little of human nature either in 
general or in particular. It is not a natural story, 
and it is not a pleasant one as a whole; but there 
are some portions so much better than others, that 
it suggests the idea of having been written by one 
person and corrected and improved by another. 
The love passages between Mr. Frank Miles and 
Mary are interesting, because love affairs have a 
perennial interest of their own, independent of cir- 
cumstances ; but the character of the young cotton- 
spinner, who is true to neither of the women he 
professes to love, though it sometimes happens in 
real life, is fatal to a hero in a novel. Mary is an 
unfinished sketch, and Miss Hall, who is the chief 
heroine, is very disagreeable. The author’s notions 
of money are vague: after the Halls have been 
entirely ruined, the uncle rescues enough to give 
the widow and two daughters fifty-five pounds a 
year, and upon this, with a little music-teaching at 
a very low remuneration, and an occasional lodger, 
the family get along with an ease that in real life 
would be a great blessing. The whole story is 
crude and unfinished. Margaret Hall and Frank 
are kept apart, and then reconciled in a weak, un- 
satisfactory way. The whole book is ineffective ; 
and though it gives indications of cleverness, it 
shows the need of much training and an increased 
knowledge of life, before the author will achieve a 
work worth writing, reading or reviewing. 

Of religious publications we have to mention: 
Discussions on the Gospels, in Two Parts, by the Rev. 


? 
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Alexander Roberts (Nisbet & Co.),—The Gospel in 
the Miracles of Christ, by the Rev. R. T. Smith 
(Smith, Elder & Co.),—Fighteen Years of a Clerical | 
Meeting: being the Minutes of the Alcester Clerical | 
Association, edited by the Revs. R. Seymour and 
J. R. Mackarness (Rivingtons),—Part I., Lectures 
on Butler's Analogy of Religion to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature, by the Right Hon. J. 
Napier (Hodges, Smith & Co.),—T7he International 
Exhibition of 1862 viewed in its Spiritual Aspect, by 
the Rev. W. B. Galloway (Rivingtons),— Counsels 
respecting the Duties of the Pastoral Office, by the 
late Rev. G. Hill, with Appendix by the Rev. A. 
Hill (Glasgow, Murray),—Life’s Business and How | 
to Do It, by the Rev. 8. F. Surtees (Hatchard),— 

Remarks on the Grounds of Faith, suggested by 

Mr. Pattison’s Essay on the Tendencies of Religious | 
Thought, by C. Gooch (Bell & Daldy), — An 
Appeal, The Scottish Civil Disabilities of 1792, The 
Scottish Communion Office, and Civil and Religious 
Liberty, by a Layman of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church (Blackwood & Sons),—Sermons preached in 
Cheltenham College Chapel, by the Rev. G. Butler 
(Macmillan),—Js the Bible True? Seven Dialogues 
between James White and Edward Owen concerning 
the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ by the Author of ‘ Essays | 
on the Church’ (Seeley),—A Residence of Nine 

Months in the Deaconesses’ Institutions of Kaisers- 
werth, Strasburg and Miihlhausen, by Miss Mary 

Miles (Dublin, Herbert), and Zhe Shepherd's 

Daughter ; or, “I cam to Him Langsyne,” by the 

Author of ‘The Gipsy Girl’ (Glasgow, Murray). 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ]—WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, by 
AARON PENLEY, witha full Course of Chromo-Lithographic 


Studies, invaluable for Student, Teacher, Amateur, or the | 


Drawing-Room Table. — Prospectuses of Day & Son, 
Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 

ILLUMINATION.—The best and cheapest Manuals and 
Works of authozity on the Art.—Prospectuses of Day 
& Son, Lithographers to the Queen, 6, Gate Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 





MEDLEVAL ART-TREASURES. 
A.D. 1862 will be memorable in the history of 
England for the wonderful and beautiful objects 


gathered together in the metropolis. The Inter- 
national Exhibition is, of course, the central sun 





of these sights; but around this roll many satellites 
of great beauty, and every day seems to produce 
new objects of interest Next week another exhi- 
bition will be open, possessing the double advantage 
of being wonderfully interesting and free to the 
public on the same days as the South Kensington 
Museum. 

We allude to the forthcoming Exhibition of Art- 
Treasures at that Museum, which will be open 
on the 1st of June. For some months past the 
Executive of the Kensington Museum have been 
making strenuous exertions to obtain from various 
sources in Great Britain and Ireland objects of 
artistic and historical interest, excluding pictures, 
but not miniatures. The success has been very 
great. Celebrated collectors have responded in the 
most liberal manner to the request to lend their 


| treasures; many, indeed, have almost stripped 


their houses. An idea of the extraordinary wealth 
of this collection will be formed by the following 
notice of some of the principal objects. 

The Queen sends, from Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle, a magnificent collection of Sevres, 
gold plate and unrivalled Cinque-cento cameos of 


| the time of Queen Elizabeth and Henry the Eighth, 


and also the George worn by that monarch, which 


| isa remarkable example of the Art of that period. 


The great city and corporate companies, and pro- 
vincial corporations, contribute curious maces; those 
from the Universities of St. Andrew’s and Glas- 
gow being of great beauty. Pepys’s noted Cup will 
be found among the collection; as, also, treasures 
in the form of gold and silver plate from the 
Goldsmiths, Carpenters, Vintners, Barber - Sur- 
geons, Clothworkers, Mercers, Broderers and Sad- 
dlers Companies. The Universities of Oxford and 


| Cambridge contribute many objects of rare and 


artistic interest ; and the Royal Irish Academy 
send, with one exception, the choicest of their 
unique treasures. This exception is the Cross of 
Cong, which is of too frail a nature to bear removal 
without incurring considerable risk. The Roman 
Catholic clergy, who are well known to possess 
large and valuable collections of ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal ornaments, principally in gold, have contributed 
largely, and sent, among many other things, the 
celebrated shrine of St. Manchan and numerous 
croziers. Ecclesiastical art is further illustrated by 
the heads of Stoneyhurst College, who send a 
variety of gorgeous church robes, ivory carvings, 
&c. The Scotch National Gallery contributes 
numerous bronzes of the Cinque-cento period and 
| other articles. 
| Passing to private collectors, we notice the 
| famous Macleod Cup from Dunregan Castle and 
|the Tenure Horn, — Jewels and metal-work of 
extraordinary beauty and value, contributed by 
the Rothschilds, from their English and Con- 
tinental mansions. — Mrs. Philip Howard, of 
Corby, sends the exquisite gold enamelled rosary 
| of Mary Queen of Scots, left to Lord Arundel. 
—Mr. Waterton, jun. sends his probably unique 
| collection of rings, comprising a very curious series 
of puzzle rings and others made to eject perfume on 
touching a spring.—The widow of the late Sir 
Charles Fellows contributes the remarkable collec- 
tion of watches made by her husband, including 
those worn by Oliver Cromwell, Milton, and that 
given to Mr. Herbert by Charles the First on his 
| way to the scaffold.—Miniatures are admirably 
| represented by a most remarkable series, extending 
| from the time of Holbein through the periods of 
| Hilliard and Cooper down to the graceful works of 
| Cosway at the beginning of the present century. 
This branch of the collection will enable those who 
| regard miniatures in an historical point of view to 
compare the rival Royal and Republican chiefs. 
Here is the celebrated ring with the motto 
Prepared be 
To follow me, 

and a tiny miniature of Charles set in the ring; also 
| the silver-gilt medallion found on the battle-field 
at Naseby, and the matrix of Oliver Cromwell’s 
great seal, lent by Mr. Stopford, of Drayton. . 

Bookbinding in all its antique forms of rarity 
and excellence is admirably illustrated ; and the 
antiquary will be able to gloat over such bindings 
as led Burns to write on the blank leaf of a copy 
of Shakspeare’s works which he found, gorgeously 

















bound, in a nobleman’s library, but sadly worm. 
eaten within,— 

Through and through the inspired leaves, 

Ye maggots, make your windings ; 

But oh, respect his Lordship’s taste, 

And spare his golden bindings. 

There are also some singularly beautiful speci. 
mens of ancient glass; one, the property of Baron 
Lionel Rothschild, executed in the third or fourth 
century, wrought in relief with Bacchanalian figures, 
is as wonderful a work in its way as the Portland 
Vase. 





BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Brandon Towers, Belfast, 
THE learned and valuable communication of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, in the Atheneum of April 19th, 
settles definitely the site of Haran. It has now 
been shown that Dr. Beke’s theory is opposed alike 
to the incidental notices in Scripture and to the 
unanimous statements of ancient geographers. He 
stands alone in the opinion he holds; and though 
some of his arguments are plausible, and some of 
his observations acute and striking, they want that 
firm basis of fact which alone could give them 
weight and render them convincing. The only 
circumstance connected with tue flight of Jacob 
which is calculated to suggest a difficulty is the 
rapidity of the march from Haran to Gilead. This 
apparent difficulty has been pressed upon my notice 
by the private communications of some learned 
and esteemed friends, as well as by Dr. Beke, 
I think it right, therefore, to state my views upon 
this point more fully than I have hitherto done. 
The distance of Haran from Gilead is about 
300 geographical miles. It appears from Gen. 
xxxi. that Jacob had planned the mode of his 
flight some time before he carried it out. He 
moved his flocks down to the banks of the Euphrates, 
and most probably sent the greater part of them 
across the river, and instructed them to go forward 
on the road to Syria. This he could do without 
exciting any suspicion, as the flocks of the great 
proprietors then, as now, roamed over a wide 
region (vers. 1-3). Having completed his arrange- 
ments, he sent for his wives and children, and 
communicated to them his intentions (vers. 4-16), 
He was then on the left bank of the river. Having 
explained his plans, he immediately placed his 
wives and children on camels, crossed the river, 
and set forward with all that despatch which to 
this day characterizes an Arab tribe when fleeing 
from an enemy (vers. 17, 18). It was at this time 
only Laban’s friends or spies could first see his 
purpose. But Laban was then three days’ journey 
distant (vers. 19-22). From the banks of the 
Euphrates, from which Jacob set out, to Gilead is 
250 miles in a straight line. But the whole inter- 
vening region is a vast plain, with only one low 
ridge of hills. Jacob could thus march forward 
straight as an arrow. If we suppose—which is 
natural—that the principal portion of his flocks 
were some distance in- advance, then he could 
travel for the first two days at a very rapid pace. 
Now, I maintain that any of the tribes of the 
Desert would at this moment, under similar cir- 
cumstances, accomplish the distance in ten days, 
which is the shortest period we ean, according to 
the Scripture account, assign to the journey (vers. 
22, 23). We must not judge of the capabilities 
of Arab women and children, flocks and herds, 
according to our Western ideas and experience. 
But, a careful examination of Gen. xxxi. 22 and 
23 shows that it is not necessary to limit the time 
spent on the journey to ten days. This I intimated 
in my letter of March 17th, and it has been sinee 
stated by Sir Henry Rawlinson. The narrative 18 
given in a condensed form; only the leading events 
are related. We read, “It was told Laban on the 
third day that Jacob was fled. And he took his 
brethren with him, and pursued after him,” &c. 
We are not informed how soon he pursued— 
whether immediately, or after some delay. We 
know that Laban was taken by surprise, and that 
he would not set out on such an expedition without 
a strong band of followers. Is it not natural to 
suppose that some time would have been required 
to collect and organize them—perhaps two oF 
three days ? 
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But Sir Henry Rawlinson has touched upon 
other points of much more importance to the 
Biblical geographer than the site of Haran. His 
distinguished scholarship, and the important ser- 
yices he has rendered to sacred literature, give to 
all his statements and opinions great weight ; but 
these very circumstances make them the more 
dangerous when they are, or appear to be, at vari- 
ance with the Word of God. Sir Henry has 
directed special attention to the Inscriptions on 
the exhumed monuments of Nineveh and Babylon. 
No scholar can have any doubt of the vast import- 
ance of these records, and of the interesting and 
yaluable contributions made by them to Oriental, 
and especially to Biblical history. But it is pos- 
sible that the historian or antiquary, in his enthu- 
siastic admiration and study of these ancient 
records, may be led inadvertently to ignore or 
overlook records still more venerable and authorities 
still more trustworthy—the Holy Scriptures. Sir 
Henry has advanced some views on the early 
geography of Western Asia which, as he states 
himself, are in some respects novel. He grounds 
them mainly on ‘‘ materials not generally avail- 





| 


able to research,”—that is, on the Assyrian monv- | 


mental inscriptions. I trust he will permit me to 
call his attention to the fact that some of these 
yiews are not in accordance with the plain state- 
ments of Scripture; and that, consequently, they 
demand a more thorough investigation than he, so 
far at least as appears, has as yet given to them. 
Sir Henry says: ‘“‘I doubt exceedingly if the 
word ‘Aram,’ when it occurs in Scripture as the 
first member of a compound term, is ever intended 
to represent a geographical proper name...... My 
own belief is, that ‘Aram’ in Scripture, when it 
precedes a geographical name,—whether it be 
Naharaim, or Damascus, or Zobah, or Maachah, 
or Beth Rehob,—merely means ‘ the high lands.’ ” 
This is a simple question of interpretation, on 
which the Assyrian Inscriptions can have no 
bearing. There can be no doubt that the word 
“Aram” will bear this meaning. The root D°Kx 
signifies ‘‘to be high”; but neither in Scripture 
nor in other books is a word always used in its 
radical sense. It cannot be denied that wherever 
the word “ Aram” is used alone, it is the proper 
name either of a person (Gen. x. 22, xxii. 21), 
or a country (Num. xxiii. 7; Judg. iii.,10, x. 6); 
and in not a single instance will it legitimately 
bear the signification of ‘‘ high land,” though it is 
used in the Old Testament above a hundred times. 
It seems, therefore, to be somewhat arbitrary to 
assign to it, without clear proof, a different signifi- 
cation in composition. 
composition. Take the compound Aram-Dammesek, 
which, according to Sir Henry and Prof. Stanley, 
means ‘‘the high lands of Damascus.” Now, even 
a cursory glance at a very few passages of Scrip- 
ture is sufficient to show that it cannot bear such 


ameaning. Thus in 2 Sam. viii. 5, we read, ‘“ The | 


Arameans of Damascus (or Aram-Dammesek) came 
to succour Hadadezer, king of Zobah; and David 
tlew of the Arameans (or in Aram, D1N3) 22,000 
men. Then David put garrisons in Aram-Dam- 
mesek: and the Arameans became servants to David.” 
Is it not clear from this that Aram is a proper 
name given to the kingdom of Damascus, and that 
its inhabitants are called Avameans? This is further 
proved at ver. 12, where it is said that David dedi- 
cated certain spoils unto the Lord, “‘ with the silver 
and gold that he had dedicated of all nations which 
he subdued; of Aram, and of Moab, and of the 
children of Ammon,” &c. The Aram here is the 
same as Aram-Dammesek above referred to, and 
it must be a proper name. In fact, Aram is the 
tame always given in Scripture to the kingdom of 
Which Damascus was the capital (1 Kings, xi. 24, 
xv. 18; Amos, i. 5); and the Damascenes are gene- 
tally called Arameans (2 Kings, v. 2; Amos, ix. 7). 

m-Dammesek is equivalent to the Syria Damas- 
cena of Pliny. Its origin and import appear to be 
explained by Isaiah (vii. 8), ‘‘The head of Aram 
is Damascus.” 

Again, the well-known name Aram-Naharaim is 
tendered by Sir Henry “the high lands of the 
Nahiri” ; and he says the Nahiri were “a Scytho- 

ian people, well known in the Inscriptions,” &c. 
He denies that “Naharaim” is the dual of 17, 


XUM 


“‘ariver”; but his reasons are far from convincing. 
“There is no reason to suppose,” he says, “that 
the early Orientals were ever able to realize the 
notion of a continent shut in between two rivers, 
confounded as they were with the numerous afflu- 
ents both of the Tigris and the Euphrates in the 
upper part of their courses, and with the network 
of canals which joined the two rivers together 
in their lower part.” I doubt the validity of such 
reasoning. If the canals were made to join the 
two rivers, their makers must have been familiar 
with the whole intervening country. But be this 
as it may, the early Orientals had at least as quick 
powers of perception as the modern Bedawin. Like 
them, they were chiefly nomads; and they had 
good opportunities for seeing and good reasons for 
noting the great physical divisions of the country. 
Certainly, such reasoning ought not to be per- 
mitted to set aside, or even weaken, the statements 
of Scripture. Let us see how the word is used in 
the Bible. In Gen. xxiv. 10. it is said that Abra- 
ham’s servant “arose, and went to Aram-Naha- 
raim, unto the city of Nahor.” There can be no 
doubt the word is here a proper name. So also in 
Deut. xxiii. 4, and Judg. iii. 8. As to the word 


|, Naharaim, is it not far more likely that the obscure 


But let us examine it in | 


| 





tribe of the Nahiri took their name from the pro- 
vince so called on account of its peculiar position, 
than that they gave their name to it? The testi- 
mony of Josephus and of the New Testament 
(Acts, vii. 2) appears to me sufficient to prove that 
Mesopotamia is the proper Greek equivalent of 
Aram-Naharaim. 

If we look, moreover, at the physical geography 
of the countries to which the name “ Aram” is 
given, we cannot but see that if the term was 
designed to mean “ high lands,” it was altogether 
inappropriate. The territory of Damascus is com- 
paratively low, lying along the base of Anti-Liba- 
nus. Aram-Zobah and Aram-Naharaim were chiefly 
plains ; Aram-Maachah and Aram-beth-Rehob lay 
in the deep valley between Hermon and Lebanon. 

The manner in which Sir Henry accounts for 
the influence of the Aramean tribes in Syria is 
unsatisfactory. He says they were nomads who 
visited periodically the borders of Syria in vast 
numbers, like the modern Anazeh. In Gen. x. 22, 
we learn that Avam was a son of Shem, and Uz 
a son of Aram; and Josephus informs us, that 
Damascus was founded by the latter. This accounts 
much more satisfactorily for the name Aram being 
applied to north-eastern Syria than the theory of 
Sir Henry; and it also shows how the Aramean 
tribes obtained such influence and power in the 
country. J. L. Porter. 


Bekesbourne. 

I have been much surprised by Sir Henry Raw- 
linson’s letter in your impression of April 19. I 
had a right to believe that in him I had, if not an 
advocate, at least a favourer of many of the opinions 
expressed years ago in my ‘“‘suggestive Origines 
Biblice,” as his friend and collaborator, Mr. Edwin 
Norris, styles my work, in page 290 of his edition 
of Dr. Prichard’s ‘ Physical History of Man.’ He 
can scarcely have forgotten the long letter of cordial 
appreciation which he wrote to me from Baghdad 
on the 27th of January, 1847; and in which he 
informed me that ift the labours on which he had 
been engaged since the publication of ‘ Origines 
Biblice,’ in 1834, much had been ascertained by 
him in consonance with the conclusions at which I 
had arrived by a very different process of argument. 

This, it must be remarked, was no mere com- 
pliment of ‘‘sweet words,” addressed to me imme- 
diately on the publication of my work, but the 
deliberately-expressed opinion of one who told me 
he had ‘‘devoured” it on its first appearance, and 
in the course of his twelve years’ subsequent re- 
searches and studies had “ frequently, very fre- 
quently,” recurred to its pages. 

That Sir Henry Rawlinson should have altered 
his opinion respecting some (however many) of the 
views entertained in my work is a matter belong- 
ing to his own judgment. But I must call to his 
remembrance, that what he styles my “latest 
crotchet ” is one of the principal subjects treated 
of in ‘ Origines Biblice.’ 

It was hardly necessary for him to explain that 





his present attack on me is an “independent” 
one,—seeing that his arguments are damaging to 
his predecessors in the discussion, Messrs. Ains- 
worth and Porter, while in reality they do not 
affect me. In now replying to him, I shall confine 
myself to the several points, six in number, urged 
against my identification of Harran. 

1. I cannot accept ‘all the Targums (Onkelos, 
Jonathan and Jerusalem), and the Syrian and 
Arabic versions of the Pentateuch,” as any con- 
clusive authorities. My opponent disposes of the 
traditions arrayed against me by Mr. Ainsworth 
by stating that ‘‘ they are not older probably than - 
the second or third century, when Biblical anti- 
quities were first studied, and in a very uncritical 
fashion, by the fathers of the Syrian Church.” 
Mutatis mutandis, the arguments against his own 
authorities are very similar, and quite as cogent. 

2. I have already shown (ante, p. 279) that 
“the land of the people of the east” was the 
country beyond Jordan. If the allusion to that 
country in Gen. xxix. 1. “cannot by possibility 
apply to Damascus, which was due north of Pales- 
tine,”—in the map it is anything but ‘‘due north”! 
—by what process of reasoning is Aram Naharaim 
made to signify “the high lands of the Nahari,”— 
‘“‘who inhabited along the southern slopes of the 
Taurus from the Persian frontier almost to Cili- 
cia”? Are these southern slopes of Taurus, then, 
“the mountains of the east,” out of which Balaam 
was brought to curse Israel? The position which 
I attribute to Pethor in Aram Naharaim alone 
meets the requirements of the case. For that 
prophet could thence have readily answered the 
repeated calls of Balak, king of Moab; and after 
he had “ returned to his place” (Numb. xxiv. 25), 
he would still have been so close a neighbour of 
the Midianites, ‘the. people of the east,” that 
when the detachment of Israelites under Phinehas 
conquered them, ‘“ Balaam also, the son of Beor, 
they slew with the sword” (Numb. xxxi. 8). 

3. From Mr. Porter’s last letter, I was pre- 
pared to find that 10 (7 -+3) days for the duration 
of Jacob’s flight, as contended for originally, must 
be given up, notwithstanding his positive assertion 
that ‘‘any of the tribes of the Desert would easily 
accomplish” the journey in ten days, being at the: 
rate of 344 miles per diem. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
now says that “Jacob may have occupied as much 
as twenty days on his march” ;—“ for an Arab tribe- 
on its ordinary migrations moves from twelve to 
fifteen miles per diem.” Mr. Porter can hardly be 
thankful for being shown to be so entirely in error. 

This forced explanation of the text is, however, 
precisely that of Dr. Paulus, already alluded to: 
(ante, p. 297). Its absurdity is seen at a glance. 
If Jacob took twenty days and Laban seven 
days to perform the journey, the latter must 
have consumed thirteen days before he began to 
pursue his fugitive son-in-law. Had he really 
waited so long before starting, it is scarcely pro- 
bable he would have started at all. To my mind, 
the plain inference is that Laban’s pursuit was 
immediate, just as was that of Pharaoh after the 
Israelites (Exodus, xiv. 5-8). Only, if so, Laban 
must unavoidably have overtaken Jacob before he 
had performed one-half of his ‘‘ twenty-days’ jour- 
ney” to Gilead. And this is just the difficulty, 
which cannot be overcome by any other interpreta- 
tion than mine. 

4. The assertion, that “ Harran of the Columns 
is a place utterly unknown either in ancient or 
modern geography,” I am at a loss to understand. 
As regards modern geography, Harran el Awamid 
is marked in Kiepert’s map to Dr. E. Robinson’s 
‘ Biblical Researches,’ and Mr. Porter's ‘Handbook 
for Syria and Palestine’; and it is described in the 
latter work. as also in the author’s ‘ Five Years in. 
Damascus.’ In ancient geography Harran appears. 
not to be known, simply because it is not yet iden- 
tified. But the three Ionic columns from which it 
has acquired its modern designation afford irre- 
fragable proof of the existence there of some. 
“ancient” city. What that city was, will, I trust, 
soon be ascertained by means of an Inscription, 
which I found there, but could not bring away, but 
to which the attention of Dr. Stanley has been 
directed, in case, when at Damascus with the Prince 
of Wales, he should visit Harran. 
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5. The references in the later books of the | to listen for a movement within—not too near, 
Hebrew Scriptures to the places enumerated by | lest the door open suddenly,—and motions back 
Sir Henry Rawlinson are too vague and indefinite | with his hand—a wonderfully expressive hand, 
to found any conclusive argument on. But when | that clutches even while its fingers spread apart; 

iah x. 9. was cited for the mention of Calno and | a sinewy, cruel hand—to the younger scoundrel, 
Carchemish, it would have been only fair to have | who, eager and fierce, steps forward at some sign 
added Hamath, Arpad, Samaria and Damascus, | which has reached them of one astir behind the 
which are likewise mentioned in the text. door. This fellow’s sword is already in his hand, 

6. The last point is most amusing. One of Mr. | and seems deftly held to strike, or thirsty for slay- 
Porter’s chief arguments against my identification | ing. This painter is known for his stereoscopic 
of Harran was, that its inhabitants did not depend | force of treatment, and blamed for his hot colour. 
upon ‘‘ wells” for a supply of water, and that the | This work is strong in the first and less than 
well discovered by me there was “‘not a well at | usually objectionable in the other respect. The 
all.” On this, in my own justification, but without | Breakfast (188),—a man seated by an open window 
attempting to ground on it any argument, I de- | loitering over his breakfast, a book propped against 
scribed, as a fact, the draw-well actually seen by me | the loaf,—is cooler, more airy, more solid and even 
at Harran; and now Sir Henry Rawlinson coolly | truly brighter than any work we remember from 
tells me, that ‘‘if such arguments are to be ad- the artist. Every one will feel the charm of the 
mitted in support of my identification of Harran, it | open window and exquisite handling shown in 
would be better to remove the question altogether | the table equipage. M. Meissonnier is always a 
from the canons of critical inquiry”! Facts are, | master of character, action and expressiveness. 
indeed, always most disagreeable ‘arguments ” to | Character he never showed more perfectly than in 
the advocates of a losing cause. | The Student (187),—a reader seated, with pen at his 

Sir Henry Rawlinson is pleased to say that Mr. | lips, at a table, under the strong light of an open 
Porter and Mr. Ainsworth, ‘‘ who are our standard | window. The background of this is admirable for 
authorities on the geography of Syria,” have both | incident, for tone and light and shadow, but over- 
exposed in the Atheneum the utter untenability of | hot and even gloomy in colour. 
my hypothesis. I am quite satisfied that no impar- | M. Plassan’s Morning Prayer (196) is contrasted 
tial reader of the Atheneum will concur in the | with the last in almost every quality of execution. 
opinion thus dogmatically expressed. Indeed, were | It is thin, lightly handled, rather faint, but not 
it so, what possible motive could there have been | bright in colour; yet it is brilliant, delicate, aud has 
for Sir Henry Rawlinson, who stands in public | flesh painted with extraordinary purity and clear- 
estimation so much higher as an authority than | ness. This last is M. Plassan’s chief merit, which, 
either Mr. Porter or Mr. Ainsworth, to make so | oddly enough, shows itself rarely in the execution 
violent an onslaught on one who, in his opinion, | of faces, but in naked limbs, shoulders, bosoms and 
was already thoroughly and irretrievably defeated? | hands. His faces are often coarse in expression, 

CHARLES BEKE. even vulgar, and always thinly wrought.—M. De 
Curzon’s The Convent Garden (199) shows, with 
much force and solidity of execution, a well-kept 
vegetable garden under some Alpine shadows, for 

MM. DELACROIX, FLEURY, MEISSONNIER, ETC. tall cliffs rear themselves to shelter it, wherein 

_Hexgkis asmall picture by M. Delacroix—the only | several monks, brown-habited, dig and water their 
one, we regret to find—styled The Bishop of Liége | plants: one dips water from a well, others sit 
(No. 156 |, thescene of murder so finely told in Scott’s in the shade of the vine-clad pergola and muse 
‘Quentin Durward.” The bishop is forced to the | or talk together. A pleasant, healthy picture. — 
table, his mitre and cope brought to him by one M. Laugée’s Good News—Magenta! (203) tells a 
of the ruffianly creatures who have invaded the | commonplace subject exceedingly well, though 
palace; another holds out the crook he refuses to | with an unpleasant coldness of colour. A girl is 
use ; he, keeping his arms rigid, will not assume | sickening for her lover, who has gone to the Italian 
the robe, nor allow his head to bear the mitre. | war; the good news is borne in a letter giving an 
Irritated by this resistance, a brute is about to | account of his health. This is academically, but 
use his knife upon the defenceless old man. On | well drawn; has sound propriety of expression and 
the other side of the table rises with boar-like | much character. Here and throughout this col- 
action the Boar of Ardennes, in black armour, | lection of French pictures will be seen how much 
his teeth shown, and elbows set out like the bowed | better is the system of instruction in Art used by 
forelegs of a wild hog. Up have risen all the | their producersthan that adopted amongst ourselves. 
bandits from their seats; a whole Pandemonium | With us a good draughtsman is not by any means 
of rude violence and uproar fills the darkened @ common personage. In France the reverse rule 
scene, through which come the glitter of weapons | obtains,—a result, we believe, due to the unintel- 
on the persons seated at the table, and the shine | ligent plodding of our pupils at the antique, 
of sacred vessels put to an evil use. Good as this | or, still worse, from what is called “ the flat,” 
wild work is—vigorous in every sense—it does not | heartless representations of unreal things, in stiff, 
render the idea people should hold of the artist’s | stern outlines, that are enough to daunt the spirits 
extraordinary powers. A whirl of gloom, much | and blunt the powers of observation in any luck- 
action, tumult to the life, infinite variety,—these | less student. In France, the course of study 
are all here to make a picture, but nothing more. | from the latter examples is.extremely brief, if it 
—Charles the Fifth at the Convent of St. Just (173), | is employed at all. The antique is put before 
by M. Robert-Fleury, is a scene that has been | the student, but not eternally, as with us. After a 
frequently painted, but never with anything like | short probation, the tyro breal’s his labour thereat 
the technical perfection of this example. The king | with study from the life, at first using both together, 
has been borne in a chair to a room where he has | and ultimately devoting himself entirely to the life. 
to receive a messenger, who, kneeling before him, | Consequently, upon this course the student gets his 
presents a letter; white-robed monks and a cham- | intelligence cultivated; his work is understood by 
berlain stand about the seat. No picture in | himself; he follows the structure of the body with 
this gallery is more successful than this one in | a knowing hand and eyes, tracking each muscle to 
perfect rendering of tone and chiav-oscuro. For its source, and giving to each bone its proper posi- 
the first, consider the admirable solidity, yet soft- | tion, action and leverage. His work, therefore, looks 
ness of the figures in general, but particularly intelligent; however rough, it is ever expressive and 
that of the white monk who stands in the gleam | full of the verve of life. An English student, not 
of sunlight that falls into, rather than fills, the | trained in this sensible manner, draws with painful 
room. This is a marvellous piece of work; the | labour; not understanding, he does not enjoy the 
whole picture is admirable.—M. Meissonnier has | representation of nature ; his figures are disjointed 
three pictures which will interest all. First of these | or «“ put together,”—their actions inexpressive, 
is the famous Bravos (191), two truculent-looking vague and incomplete. This is an old complaint ; 
fellows waiting at a chamber-door for the coming | but now that we are spending so much money and 
out of him whom they have to kill. The scene is | looking so anxiously to the return in artistic power 
corridor, bare of furniture, lined with light wood ; | amongst our artists and artisans, it behoves those 
the effect, open day, as morning might be when a | in authority to see that the dull, plodding blunder 
man rises.- One ruffian stoops near the keyhole is not persisted in. You may teach a man for ever, 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
French Painters—continued. 














but you cannot make him learn unless you rouse 
his interest and intelligent zest for his task. Jt 
is impossible not to see the result of contrasted 
system in these opposed galleries of French and 
English Art. 

MM. DECAMPS, INGRES, CABANEL, FTC, 

France lost one of her greatest artists when 
Decamps died, and fate has not filled up the 
vacancy by giving any new spirit to her livine 
military scenists. Battle-painting was but om 
faculty of his potent intellect; how he could deal 
with the terrible tumults of war, let a design which 
is the boldest in the whole Art-collection here 
testify. The Catalogue omits the title of this work 
and places after its number (248) the name of i“ 
other composition, ludicrously differing from the 
subject of the famous Joshua commanding the Sun 
to stand still, in substituting that of The Little 
Pastrycooks, which is really that appertaining to 
No. 249. Both will be found in the South-Western 
Gallery on the right hand as we go northwards, 
The first is executed on brown paper with chareval, 
white and red chalk. When we have examined jt 
until the tumult of men is resolved into masses, a 
magnificent conception of battle is displayed. The 
Commander of Israel, mounted and standing in a 
space that has opened before his presence, adjures 
the luminary that sinks behind the fortress in the 
background to linger and witness the triumph of 
the chosen people. His action is terribly grand, 
—his arms out-thrust, his beard streaming down 
his breast, his body one with that of the horse, his 
voice seeming to fill the land with command. 
Battle goes on all about him, the dust of conflict rises 
everywhere, and there are seen hosts of charging 
men; lines of lances amd armed riders at issue unto 
death make dreadful vistas in the picture. Behind 
the Commander are banners reeling from side to 
side like ships’ masts in a storm; by his stirrups 
step the women who accompanied the warriors into 
battle, clashing their cymbals and screaming their 
war-cries. The long-throated trumpets clamour 
for aid, while the archers bend their bows and the 
swordsmen charge close under shield, seeming 
fearless of maces, of sabres, or the chained balls of 
the morning-stars that crush in their targets and 
their helmets with every blow. With these a 
cataract of men and horses, fighting, dying and 
dead, over which floats a cloud of dust as of spray, 
closing upon the walls of a city, compose an asto- 
nishingly powerful work. What this indicates of 
the artist’s strength, No. 249, The Little Pastry- 
cooks, some children making tarts, will supply in 
honour of his gentleness and homely feeling.—The 
cold chastity of M. Ingres’ picture, The Spring (79), 
known as La Source, a naked nymph standing ina 
rock-cleft, pouring water from an urn borne on her 
shoulder, has won increase of fame for the Nester 
of French painting. Every student will delight m 
its solid execution, and admire without stint the 
pure and simple serenity of her face.—M. Cabanel 
has a better style than is shown in either of his 
diverse pictures, The Glorification of St. Louis (201), 
a semi-allegory, or A Nymph carried away by a 
Faun (202)—a large, heathen-like painting, showing 
good drawing of the nude. Early Christian history 
has more than one illustration here,—none better 
than the admirable Martyrs led to Execution (235), 
by M. Benouville, showing the entrance to an 
arena, with the victims passing through, while the 
seats above contain people who shout to them. 

GENRE PICTURES. 

Of the class that should be called genre pictures, 
in the narrowest sense, we are surprised to find bat 
few here. Those of M. E. Frere most perfeetly 
represent the idea of genre. Charming, homely, 
natural scenes, relieved with a little humour 
delicate point of character that is almost humor- 
ous, exquisite in execution, perfect in pathos of 
feeling when the theme demands, and never, # 
more pretentious works often do, offending the 
taste or judgment, the works of M. Frere are % 
delightful as they are original. A Battle-pec 
(205) is the absurd title the Catalogue gives to & 
school interior, showing an old dame teaching 4 
rather obdurate pupil to master the terms of a di ; 
ficult task. On his knee sits a favourite child; 
in the room the rest of the school idle time away; 
one little girl strives to get a glimpse into 
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geet without and the fancied freedom of mankind. 
The varied expressions of the double row of little 
ones, a8 they sit trifling on their forms, are equal 
jo anything of the kind in Art. There are phases 
ofeolour in this picture which English artists may 
study with advantage, although, as a whole, that 
aguality is not so praiseworthy here as in others 
by the same painter. Justice to the extraordinary 
merits of this artist is not done by this production; 
pedeals with the pathetic with even greater suc- 
cess than with the humorous. His ‘ Hospital at 
Feouen’ was marvellously touching in that matter, 
yd more remarkable in Art than this example. 
We regret, for the painter's sake, not to see him 
pore suitably represented.—The Youthful Con- 
valescent (142), by M. Leleux, deals with a subject 
which, strange to say, is the commonest in French 
mre art. The opportunity for colour, drapery, 
expression and varied character to be got out of a 
gene by a sick-bed’s side undoubtedly tempts the 
qinters. Many clever works have appeared which 
displayed their powers of dealing with a subject 
at first sight sad and painful in a very pleasant 
and artistic fashion. For character, that before 
ws is one of the best amongst them. A physician, 
whose finger is on the sick person’s pulse, gives the 
gad news of convalescence. The people’s faces 
who stand by brighten ; their diverse characters 
and physiognomies are rendered with extraordi- 
nary felicity in this work. The-very cat catches 
the good news, and gaily purrs, rubbing herself 
against a table’s leg. Notice the good colour 
shown in the side-table to the left, with its many 
articles and the rich coverings upon it.—Corneille 
kefore Louis the Fourteenth (133), by M. Leman, 
represents the poet reading in the King’s chamber, 
surounded by courtiers, male and female,—some 
pretending to listen, some do not even that, but 


gossip, flirt and loiter about, under the gorgeous | 


ceiling, surrounded by the splendidly-painted walls 
of the “ Blue Room.” In front sits Madame, 
upon a raised seat. -This is a picture well worth 
careful examination for the extremely varied cha- 
neter it displays—its thorough introduction of the 
observer into the society it represents so felicitously. 
It has many strong, if not vivid, phases of colour 
aud much clever composition. 

We have now to examine a very peculiar class of 
pictures, in which the French alone excel. Let us 
mame them sentiment-pictures, for want of a 
better name. A remarkable one is Rosa Nera at 
the Fountain (162), by M. Hébert,—a group of 
Roman women filling their copper vessels at an 


ucient well, some chatting, some loitering at ease: | 


charming, in strong harmony of colour and expres- 
sion of character, with an indefinable pathos over 
il. By the same is “‘ Les Cervarolles” (217), a group 
of girls upon a flight of ruined steps descending to 
afountain. They bear upon their heads the copper 
vewels referred to above. The abandon, grace and 
tae of their attitude strike every one with ad- 
niration, and all artists enjoy the lovely colour so 
uasterfully displayed in this admirable picture.— 
By M. Baudry is Fortune and the Little Child 
(168)—naked, fickle Fortune, seated by her brim- 
full well, under the shade of hemlock-trees, caress- 
ig an unwilling infant. The flesh is delightfully 
painted, and drawn as only a French artist can 
trw. Also a quaint figure of an infant, styled 
&. John (169), standing in the wilderness, with a 
stange wondering expression on his face, as if the 
jtophetic spirit dawned upon his brain, in wonder, 
lalf pleasure, half concern. As before, the flesh is 
beautiful in colour, though not very solidly wrought. 
is one of the most curious pictures before us: 
eserves careful study of the expression so subtly 
rndered and method of treatment throughout. 
FRENCH LANDSCAPES AND MARINE. 
The good landscapes from France are but few ; 
the school, which is a noble one of its kind, being 
Y represented. Mdlle. R. Bonheur’s Ploughing 
(129), a very early picture, testifies the wonderful 
power of this mistress of Art. It is so well known, 
Wwe need only express our admiration of its 
‘utpassing merits. —M. Ziem’s View of Venice (125), 
Venice, Evening (135), by the same, are 
masterly though not very brilliant works. — Evening 
% the Pontine Marshes (127), by M. Loubon, has 
in the quaintly-grouped figures of a 


| herdsman and his cattle. The Inundation at St.- 
| Cloud (287) is given in a dull key, but with great 
| expressiveness ; the water flows amongst lofty elms, 
and has fine tone of light and shade beneath 
their boughs.—A Pond (152), by M. Rousseau, with 
ragged beeches standing near it, is felicitous, 
powerful and rich in colour.—M. Luminais’s Horse 
| Fair in France (138), although not equal to the 
, Similar work by Mdlle. R. Bonheur, has remarkable 
qualities of broad and vigorous execution and true 
conception of equine character. — Solitude (221), 
| by M. J. P. Flandrin,—a steep, deep-grassed bank, 
| guarded by solid masses of trees and sloping towards 
calm waters, all overlooked by a lofty cliffthat catches 
the soft, warm light of evening,—is large and airy, 
| but as heavy in execution as it is poetically sugges- 
| tive.—Delightful in repose is M. Daubigny’s Banks 
| of the Oise (130), a calm but not clear stream 
| that flows without a ripple, loitering so as not 
| to shake even the pendent willow-boughs that 
| trail upon its surface. Its sleep seems unbroken 
| even by the slow track-boat that creeps along 
| without a wake in going with the current. The tall 
poplars themselves, that seem ever on the swing 
| elsewhere, are here steadfast as rocks, and scarcely 
| @ leaf moves of all their multitudes. A lazy 
; autumn afternoon air, filled with vapour, pervades 
| the scene.—One of the finest landscapes of the 
French school is M. Troyon’s Oxen going to the 
Plough (166), with heavy yokes bent over their 
strong necks, their breath showing in the keen 
| morning air, their shadows gigantic before them on 
| the ground: a work rich, large in all qualities of 
treatment, perfect in tone, and full of character in 
| boththelandscapeand animals.—A Snow Effect (172), 
| by M. Lavieille, is admirable for expressing truly 
a soft, half-misty day amongst woods in depth of 
| winter, and for great solidity, which gives singular 
force, in the stark trees about the scene.—A rab 
| Scouts (216), by M. Boulanger, gives with great 
| felicity the rude, bold masses of Algerine moun- 
| tains, their sudden-dipping valleys and naked peaks. 
| Peering from one of these are three Arabs looking 
for the source of a fine grey column of smoke 
which rises and in the calm air divides itself. There 
is great expressiveness in these figures. 
GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ART. 

The distinction between these, the former of 
which comprehends Prussian pictures, is so small 
that we shall treat themas one. The countrymen 
| of Kaulbach and a host of other great living artists 
| appear here in the most lamentably ill-represented 
| state. We shall notice only those works which 
have merit. M.C. Becker’s Petition to the Doge 
of Venice (656), a lady with her child kneeling 
before the Doge, who issues through a doorway 
from an inner room, has good expression, clever 
handling, and even a spirit of brushwork which is 
almost entirely absent from other German pictures 
here, those being dull to the last degree. A vast 
painting hangs above this, by M. C. Piloty (764), 
Nero after the Burning of Rome,—the Emperor 
| swathed in his white robes, crowned with roses, 
flaccid and pale as after a debauch, passing through 
the streets of Rome while the conflagration yet 
proceeds in the distance, and destruction has 
gone over the foreground. He is preceded by 
guards and attendants bearing torches, who, with 
himself, turn towards the bodies of a Christian 
family tied to the stake and slain by his own 
edict. There is an effective, stage-like, dramatic 
vigour about this work in the swing of the figures, 
their movement and somewhat affected expres- 
sions ; otherwise it is vigorously painted in a coarse 
way.— The bad style of the hard, Raphaelesque 
imitations so popular in Germany may be seen in 
The Holy Family (742), by M. C. Miiller,—a work 
otherwise not without grace and even character. 
A homelier work, and therefore preferable one, is 
The Emigrant’s Farewell (698),—some villagers 
taking sad leave of the old well-filled churchyard 
where their ancestors lie. M. C. Hiibner has 
painted some parts of this with great felicity; his 
expressions are a little sentimental—as a German 
is sentimental.— Galileo before the Council—‘‘E pur 
si muove”—-(691), by M. F. C. Hausmann, has 
great dramatic variety amongst the figures, which 
are numerous, full of life, solidly painted—to such 











a degree that this large picture, dulled as it looks 





and badly as it is seen, is by far the best German 
picture on the walls.—M. A. Menzel’s Frederick the 
Great surprised by Night at Hochkirch (724) is a 
smoky, painty battle-piece, having more than 
the usual merits of its class, which are small, in 
the well-considered introduction of large figures to 
the front, and giving, as such a thing only can be 
well done, an idea of a battle by a single incident. 
—A Funeral in the Forest (708), M. Ludwig Knaus, 
has much of the artist’s vigorous dash, pointed 
expression and incident, with all his heaviness of 
colour. A procession of chanting children heads 
the course of a coffin: beside the line is a malefactor 
in charge of a rustic policeman ; he is the guilty son 
brought to follow his dead mother to her grave ; his 
hands are bound, and a girl looks at him from her 
place in the group with accusing, pitiful eyes. The 
forest background has much skilful work in a bra- 
vura manner.—Madame M. Wiegmann’s Undine 
(791), a young nymph by a stream, not Undine, is 
well and prettily pain ed in a heavy fashion.— 
The Duke of Alba and the Countess of Rudolstadt 
(771)—from Schiller— has some very ill-drawn 
faces, in a bold, vigorous and dramatic composi- 
tion by M. H. Rustige. Of its kind, this is one of 
the most effective pictures we find in the German 
section.—The Discovery of the Body of King Louis the 
Second of Hungary (1132), by M. Szekely, shows 
good composition, drawing and detail-execution: 
some chain-mail on one of the figures is excellent. 
—The Portrait of a Lady (1122), by M. C. Rahl, 
shows flesh roundly modelled and soundly painted, 
with great feeling for character.—The Meeting of 
Titian and Paul Veronese (1142), by M. Zona, recog- 
nizes the system of Venetian colour successfully, 
but is rather heavily handled, despite its solidity 
and good drawing.—A Fair in Hungary (1120), by 
M. J. Raffalt, shows numerous half-savage-looking 
figures of men and animals, like the gathering of 
a Scythian horde, with admirable tone, solidity and 
force. The picture styled Horses, by Von O. Thoren, 
(1136), but representing horned cattle, is extremely 
good in all qualities. — View near Naples (653), 
by M. O. Achenbach, renders a light grey tone of 
atmosphere with great success and beauty.—M. A. 
Burger’s Views of Frankfort-on-the-Maine (670-1) 
are very cleverly-painted street-scenes, showing 
the old city in a manner which we should rejoice 
to see employed on London themes.—A picture, 
without a number, by M. Stiffert of Berlin, Dogs 
and Fox, deals with great success in canine cha- 
racter, has excellent colour and sound painting.— 
A String of Horses (786), by M. O. Weber, is the 
rather absurd title of a capital picture, showing 
the effect of military music from a band that passes. 
along the edge of a pasture where many unbroken 
colts are gathered: some dance, some kick, some 
caper, and a knot of them rolls upon the sward in 
a very equine fashion. This is full of action, excel- 
lently painted. 

It would be very convenient to visitors of this 
gallery if the pictures were hung upon some system, 
as observed in the English section ; a greater still, 
if the next edition of the Catalogue were made 
accurate, and had catch-lines either at the head or 
foot of each page, showing the course of the num- 
bers. Some distinction ought to be made bebween 
the pictures of each nation, by position, or at least 
the employment of diverse-coloured numbering 
tickets. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Dean of Westminster has called a meeting 
for this morning (Saturday), at the Chapter House 
of Westminster Abbey, to consider what steps 
should be taken to repair that beautiful building. 
Numbers of architects and antiquaries will attend, 
and we trust that some practicable plan will be 
proposed. / 

The anniversary of the Royal Geographical 
Society will be held on Monday next; when the 
Society’s medals will be presented by Lord Ash- 
burton. The Duke of Newcastle will receive the 
Founder's Gold Medal on behalf of the late 
Richard O'Hara Burke, for his expedition across 
Australia, and also a Gold Wateh for Mr. John 
King, the only survivor of Burke’s Expedition. 
Capt. Thomas Blakiston, R.A., will receive the 
Patron’s Gold Medal for his survey of the Yang- 
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tze-kiang. The President will then deliver his 
Annual Address on the Progress of Geography. 
In the evening the Members will dine together at 
Willis’s Rooms; Sir R. I. Murchison, President 
elect, in the chair. 

The President of the College of Physicians has 
issued cards for a Reception on Monday evening, 
June 9, at the College in Pall Mall East. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects has re- 
elected Mr. Tite its President for the ensuing year. 
For Vice-Presidents, Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. G. G. 
Scott and Mr. Ashpitel appear. Messrs. C. F. 
Hayward and J. P. Seddon are to be Honorary 
Secretaries. 

An ignorant impatience of free speech on the 
part of certain artists, is the main feature of the 
Palgrave Handbook affair. One or two of the facts, 
we think, were misapprehended by the grumblers. 
Mr. Palgrave’s criticism was not official. The book 
was sold in the building under the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, just as Mr. Morrish’s 
cold chicken and M. Veillard’s champagne are sold, 
under their sanction ; but the book was not written 


by their appointment, nor can its free and mordant | 


criticism be suppressed by their command. In 
spite of their utmost efforts, the volume may be 
sold in Cromwell Road, and even at the doors of 
the Exhibition. Their responsibility was in nowise 
engaged by its contents. Perhaps it would have 
been wiser to prohibit the sale of any work whatso- 
ever, beyond the Catalogues, in the edifice, as the 
withdrawal of that particular Handbook will neces- 


sitate the refusal of any similar permission of sale | 


during the year. Otherwise, this is a condition of 
things not to have been desired. There must 
be special works on the Exhibition: handbooks of 
sections, illustrations of particular objects, histories 
of remarkable industries, which it would have been 
most convenient for the public to be able to pur- 
chase on the spot. Allsuch illustrations must now 
be sought elsewhere. This impatience of free speech 
in matters of pure taste is much to be deplored. 
Why should Mr. Palgrave’s opinion rouse the bile 
of so many artists? Could not the public have been 
quietly left to settle accounts with the critic? In 
all such matters the public is not only the final, but 
also the most competent, judge. 

The great and expensive scheme of the Trustees 
of the British Museum has for the moment been 
defeated. Government, it is said, expected an 
adverse vote; and certainly Mr. Gladstone made 
no fight for a measure which was to have cost 
him nearly a million of money. Yet the idea of a 
separation of our literary and scientific establish- 
ment gains ground even in the House of Commons. 
The time, the means and the method of removal 
are now open questions; but Kew and Greenwich, 
the most useful and best conducted of our public 


departments, witness for us the virtues of separa- | 


tion. Surely Prof. Owen might begin his new 
housekeeping on a more modest scale. If he cannot 
get a palace for his birds and beasts, let him be 
content with a shed. 

The British Museum authorities have at length 
done something for the relief of the Reading Room. 
This Reading Room, they now tell us, cannot con- 
veniently receive more than three hundred persons 
at one time; yet seven hundred persons have some- 
times sought admission to it. ‘‘ This overcrowding 
and the delay attendant thereon are mainly attri- 
butable to the influx of young persons who have 
not yet completed their education, and who come 
to the Museum to use books of an elementary or 
ordinary character, which they might easily obtain 
elsewhere. At least one-fifth of the visitors are of 
this class.” We should say more than a fifth. “ To 
remedy these inconveniences as far as possible, and 
to preserve to the uses of those best entitled to 
them the advantages and facilities afforded by the 
Library and Reading Room of the British Museum, 
the Trustees, though with great reluctance, are com- 
pelled to raise the limit of age at which persons shall 
be admissible from eighteen to twenty-one years.” 
This is the new law. Is it sufficient? We venture 
to think not. Some relief will be gained by it, but 
the Trustees will have to go deeper in restriction 
yet, abolishing all novel-reading, magazine-reading 
and the like; sending these idlers to their neigh- 


bour Mr. Mudie, who deals in precisely the wares 
these idlers seek. A rule which should prohibit the 
issue of copyright works to the general reader, 
save under special circumstances, the cogency of 
which might be judged by Mr. Jones or Mr. Watts, 
would soon weed out the mere literary triflers, and 
restore the dome to the legitimate occupants. 

The first Flower Show of the Botanic Society in 
Regent's Park will be held on Wednesday next at 
the beautiful grounds. The show will consist of 
plants, flowers and fruits. 

Our French neighbours have opened their Cam- 
pana Museum, and our daily papers are filled with 
eulogies and regrets: with praise of the many 
beautiful things in that Roman collection, and with 
complaints against our Government for having 
allowed France and Russia to be beforehand in the 
purchase. It may be as well to remind our readers 
that if this admiration is genuine, the censure is 
unjust. Our Government was not behind France 
and Russia. It is the simple fact that we had the 
first choice from the Campana collection. Thanks 





to Mr. Robinson, the most precious articles of that 
collection are now at South Kensington. We can 
| very safely say that the attention of Napoleon was 
first drawn to the value of the Campana Museum 
at Rome by the purchases made for London. 

The Messrs. Routledge have published a ‘Guide 
to the International Exhibition’ in a cheap and 
handy form, the letter-press and plans of which 
are very good. Equally useful and compact is a 
‘Popular Guide to the International Exhibition,’ 
issued by Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son. Messrs. 
| Routledge pay rather more attention to the Fine- 
| Art Galleries ; Messrs. Smith & Son, to the Nave 
|and Aisles. The visitor anxious to consult all 
| opinions, may find his account in glancing at both 
| these ‘‘ Guides.” Messrs. Cassell & Co. have pub- 
| lished an excellent ‘ Illustrated Guide to London,’ 
| full of good sense and useful information,—and 
| Messrs. Bradshaw have brought out two helps to 
| our country cousins in finding their way about 
| London streets, ‘A Monthly Alphabetical Hand- 
| book through London and its Environs,’ and an 
| ‘Illustrated Exhibition Handbook to London.’ 
| Among the prizes awarded by the Royal Insti- 
| tute of British Architects at their late meeting 
| was one to Mr. R. P. Spiers. It consisted of the 
| Institute prize book, and was given for the design 
| of a villa—We take the opportunity of this refer- 
| ence to correct the misprint of a name: the 
| winner of the Soane prize was Mr. Mileham, not 

Wileham. 

We hear that the tenants of the royal estates 
| about Balmoral have resolved to erect a granite 
| obelisk as a monument to the Prince Consort. It 
| is further stated that Her Majesty has chosen a 
| site for this testimonial on a little hill to the south- 


| west of the Castle. 


| The nextcongress of the Archxological Institute 
| will be held at Worcester, July 22; the arrange- 
ments already in progress promise a delightful and 
an important meeting. At the next monthly meet- 
ing of the Archeological Institute, a Special Exhi- 
bition will be formed of specimens of Enamel and 
| Niello. This exhibition will be open from June 2 
| to June 14. 
The President of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers will hold his Annual Conversazione on Tues- 
day evening, May 27th. A collection of models of 
| engineering construction, and of specimens of works 
| of Art, will be shown. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews have re-opened 
| Her Majesty’s Concert-Room, in the Haymarket, 
with a new Entertainment, written for them by 
Mr. Henry J. Byron. Itconsists of two parts: I. ‘My 
Wife and I; II. ‘A Romance of Intense Interest, 
ycleped ‘‘ The Sensation Fork.” The bill of course 
gives a longer and whimsical title. The second 
title might very well stand for the whole, the action 
consisting of the manager and wife’s preparations 
for acting the romance inquestion at the Little Plod- 
borough Theatre, and then the performance itself. 
The parties are named Mr. and Mrs. Prospero 
Bloggs. The former is not only a manager, but an 
author, and intent on producing a “ sensation” 
drama. Their difficulties are immense, for their 








company is reduced to themselves, and they must 
manage to enact all the characters between them 
How a melo-drama of intense interest may be gup. 
plied in this manner is cleverly shown by the actual 
representation of the drama in question. Man 
characters are also introduced into the first 
There is the sweeper of the theatre, with a 80) 
by Mr. Charles Mathews, who is very characterigt;. 
cally impersonated, and followed by Selina, a lady's. 
maid, very well individualized by Mrs. Mathews, 
Still more amusing is the gawky schoolboy, apply. 
ing for tickets to see the play, with his old dig. 
agreeable father (both acted by Mr. Mathews), and 
his exceedingly demonstrative sister, Wilhelming 
Worrits, by Mrs. Mathews. Then we haye two 
scandal cronies mutually hating each other—Misg 
D. Tractor (Mrs. C. Mathews), and Miss Pamela 
Python (Mr. C. Mathews), who join in a song that 
commanded an enthusiastic encore. This introduc. 
tory portion goes dashingly off, and promises wel] 
for the mock drama that follows, and which is pro- 
vided with a capital and picturesque scene by Mr, 
O’Connor, presenting ‘‘a ruined robber’s hut and 
perilous mountain-pass,” and affording ample oppor. 
tunity for variety of action. The tale is fully and 
distinctly told, from the robbery of the fatal fork 
to its recovery, the interval including nearly all the 
great effects of modern sensational dramas, such ag 
the revival by lunar influences of vampire natures, 
the fearful exhibition of a mortal combat, and the 
astounding header into the mountain-stream. From 
what we have said, it will be seen that the enter. 
tainment has a precise meaning. Whether it will 
not be voted ‘‘ too good” may be doubtful. There 
is certainly more plain good sense than nonsense in 
its treatment. 

What a pen is to be made of is still unsettled, 
The quill, the steel pen, and the hard-nibbed gold 
pen have their several advocates, and are largely 
used ; but still every one complains that he is not 
suited: nothing that; is good and cheap lasts, 
Various contrivances have been adopted for keep- 
ing steel and corrosion apart. Pens have been 
galvanized on Davy’s plan for protecting the ship's 
copper, but not with good effect. Washes of all 
kinds have been applied ; the latest we have seen 
being of gutta percha, with the very improper name 
of the gutta-percha pen. Glass has been tried, but 
has not come into use. A Correspondent informs 
us, that he strongly suspects that simple gold, with- 
out any hard nib, is the true material. When his 
nibs have come off, whether by wear or accident, 
he grinds the gold ends in an unskilful way into 
something like a practical form. He thus produces 
a rough pen, which is so durable that he thinks the 
manufacturers would do well to turn their atten- 
tion to the imitation of a quill in gold. The metal 
is to be excessively thin, and our Correspondent 
suspects that the best imitation of a quill would 
require so little gold that a pen might be sold 
for a shilling. This pen, he thinks, would last for 
six months at least, even in the hands of a re 
viewer. At any rate, it is worth while to repeat 
from time to time the complaint that the world, in 
this prodigiously-puffed and loudly-lauded nine 
teenth century, is still without a pen. 


An interesting though melancholy return of the 
number of suicides during 1860, in England and 
France, has been published. By this it appears 
that in England 1,365 persons (being one in 14,286 
of the population) terminated their existence, while 
in France the numbers were 3,057 men and 842 
women. During the same year, 14,775 persons 
in England and Wales died a violent death, being 
one to every 1,328 of the population. The returns 
further show that many women are now burnt to 
death in consequence of the prevailing fashion 
respecting dress, the annual number, according t 
the Registrar-General, far exceeding those who 
were formerly burnt as witches. 


A requiem was performed, on the 28th of April, 
in the church belonging to the Convent of the Nuns 
of La Trinidad at Madrid, in honour of Miguel Cer- 
vantes, whose mortal remains repose in this church. 
The church was hung in black and gold; on the 
simple catafalque rising from the middle of the 
choir lay the Capuchin gown which the great poet 
had worn, a sword, a laurel wreath, and the only 
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~_ oy of the large original edition of ‘Don Quixote, 
rin the possession of the Royal Academy. 





oYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the 

gYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN.—Admittance (from Bight 
= ; Cate e, 18. 

to Seven), 18.3 CatalofOo Nn PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


socIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
YTY-BIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 

FI ir Gallery. 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), 

oe Nine till Seven.—Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 

from * JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER CO. 
‘3,—The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall 
(near St. James's Palace), from Nine till dusk.—Admission, 1s.; 


: sd.; Season Ticket, 5s. 
— JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists of 
the French and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogues, 64. Which will also admit to view Frith’s celebrated 
Picture of the Derby Day. 


THE DERBY DAY, by W. P. FRITH, R.A., is NOW ON 
VIEW at the UPPER GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—Admission, 
1s, which will also admit to the French Exhibition. 


HOLMAN HUNT'S great Picture, THE FINDING OF THE 
SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in 
1364, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond Street.—Ad mission, 1s. 


FRITH’S celebrated Picture of THE RAILWAY STATION, 
yoW ON VIEW, daily, from Eleven to Six o’clock, at the Fine- 
Arts Gallery, 7, Haymarket, next door to the Haymarket Theatre. 
—Admission, One Shilling. 


GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street.—The ROYAL 
FAMILY of FRANCE, Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoinette, in the 
PRISON of the TEMPLE, 1792, painted by E. M. WARD, R.A., 
isnow ON VIEW. Admission free, on presentation of a private 
address-card. a 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, 114, New Bond _Street.— 
MESSRS. DICKINSON’S EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of Miniatures, Drawings, and Life-size Pictures, based on Photo- 
graphs, is NOW OPEN.—Admission by address-card. 





SCIENCE 
SOCIETIES. 

SocreTy OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 8.—Octavius 
Morgan, Esq., V.P., in the chair. — Notice was 
given, by order of the Council, that under new 
arrangements, consequent on the alterations in the 
statutes which received the sanction of the Anni- 
versary Meeting on the 29th of April, the ballot 
would take place on the 19th of June, between the 
hours of 8°45 P.M. and 10 p.M., for the Election of 
Fellows to such number of vacancies as the Council 
shall determine. The notive respecting the expul- 
sion of defaulters was read a second time previous 
to being submitted for ballot on the 15th of May. 
The President’s appointment of Mr. Winter Jones 
as Vice-President was read.—W. Bain exhibited 
and presented a receipt of a legacy towards “‘ the 
rebuilding of St. Paul’s Church.” This receipt 
bore date March 16, 1681, and was signed by 
Henry Compton (Bishop of London), Sir Christopher 
Wren, Tillotson and others.—Viscount Comber- 
mere exhibited a Grant of Combermere Abbey to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Cotton, date 33rd 
year of Henry VIII., a date not mentioned in 
Dugdale—H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. Prince 
Alfred exhibited six interesting contemporary 
paintings by Vermayen, representing different 
_— in the expedition against Tunis by Charles 

Fifth. On these paintings remarks were read 
by B. B. Woodward, Esq.—E. Waterton, Esq., 
ethibited some relics from Stoneyhurst, on which 
Mr. Franks read some remarks. 

May 15.—W. Tite, Esq., President, in the chair. 
~—Mr. R. S. Poole delivered an address, ‘ On the 
Correctness of the Method of interpreting Hiero- 
tlyphics originated by Dr. Young, and developed 
by Champollion.” He commenced by calling 
attention to the attack on Egyptology made by 
SirG. C. Lewis in his ‘Historical Survey of the 
Astronomy of the Ancients.’ As Sir G. C. Lewis 
there admits that if the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
tan be read and interpreted correctly, there is a 
tafe basis for historical inquiry, Mr. Poole mainly 
confined his remarks to the question of reading 
and interpretation. The key used by Young and 

pollion was the Rosetta Stone, which has 
three inscriptions ; the lowest of which (in Greek) 
states that the tablet bears a decree in sacred let- 
ters or hieroglyphics, enchorial letters and Greek 
letters. The first and second of these characters 
Must express the sacred and vulgar dialects men- 
imed by ancient writers. If the three inscrip- 
tions can be clearly compared, a step will be made. 





It is observable that the enchorial characters are | 


about as numerous as the Greek letters. The 
remaining hieroglyphic characters are 1,368. If 
the remaining lines were complete, the number 
would be about 2,030. This is too large a number 
of ideas for the corresponding number of about 
6,804 Greek letters. We must, therefore, infer 


that the hieroglyphics here are not wholly 
ideographs or symbols, but some phonetic. 
A further examination shows that certain 


hieroglyphic characters occur as frequently as 
the less common Greek letters, whereas others 
are found seldom or but once. Hence, it can only 
be inferred that some of the hieroglyphics are pho- 
netic (whether syllabic or alphabetic), some ideo- 
graphic. The next step, if we follow Dr. Young, 
is a conjecture that the words in rings in the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, and in parenthetic marks in 
the enchorial, are royal names. By this means a 
small alphabet was formed, enlarged by the com- 
parison of royal names of the Greek and Roman 
period. The correctness of the identifications thus 
conjectured is shown by their harmony with 
architectural styles, and their accordance with 
Greek inscriptions. Instead of resorting to con- 
jecture, this step can be proved by an examination 
of the enchorial writings at Leyden, with Greek 
interlinear transcriptions of Egyptian words, from 
which an alphabet can be formed, which, if applied 
to the Rosetta Stone enchorial inscription, furnishes 
the readings that were obtained by the method 
of Young and Champollion. In passing from 
reading to interpretation, it is necessary to under- 
stand the language of which we have read the 
characters. Coptic is shown to be identical with 
ancient Egyptian by its structure, and by the 
comparison with it of the ancient Egyptian words 
given, with their meanings, by Greek and Latin 
writers. If wecomparesmall groups occurring above 
representations of animals and craftsmen, we find 
that the alphabet formed from proper names fur- 
nishes words readily traceable in Coptic as the 
designations of those subjects. In this manner we 
discover that there are certain ideographic signs 
used as determinatives to determine the sense of 
phonetic groups. In concluding this part of the 
subject, Mr. Poole insisted on the consistency of the 
method of Young and Champollion, and the error 
of considering it arbitrary.—Sir G. C. Lewis, in 
reply, contended that Egyptologists had dealt in 
unwarrantable assumptions. He thought atthe same 
time that his remarks on them in his ‘ Historical 
Survey of Ancient Astronomy’ had been a little 
misunderstood. He had not meant to dogmatize : 
he had only wished to invite fuller discussion and 
closer sifting of the claims put forward. Accord- 
ingly, he was very glad to have been the means of 
eliciting from Mr. Poole an exposition so masterly 
and so perspicuous of the principles on which Egypt- 
ology was based. He still felt much doubt both 
as to the reading and as to the interpretation of 
hieroglyphics. 

British ARCHZOLOGICAL AssocraTIOon.—May 
14.—G. Vere Irving, Esq., V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. Turner exhibited some antiquities recovered 
from the Thames, opposite the Carron Wharf, 
Upper Thames Street. They consisted of a knife- 
haft of bone, representing a lady of the time of 
Henry the Fourth; on her left hand she supported 
a hawk, an emblem indicative of rank as early as 
the twelfth century: a gourd-shaped bottle of 
brown earth of the fifteenth century; a drinking 
pot; a circular dish of delft-ware; fragments of a 
polychromic gally-tile; boar’s tusks, &c.—Mr. 
Gunston exhibited two bosses, apparently from 
targets or bucklers, of the time of Henry the 
Seventh, lately obtained from the bed of the River 
Fleet. They are of latten; one is engraved with a 
meander, the other stamped in low relief, with four 
circlets containing busts, with foliage. — Mr. 
Thomas Wright exhibited the drawing of a stone 
jug, cut in solid sandstone, found at Moor Grange, 
near to Kirkstall Abbey. It measures eight inches 
in height and nine in width.—Mr. Harpley exhi- 
bited two bronze figures obtained at Athens. 
Doubts were entertained in regard to their being 
genuine.—A paper by the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, 





*On Roman Inscriptions found at Bath,’ was read. 





—Lord Boston laid before the Meeting a shoe-horn 
of the sixteenth century, and a leathern bottle in 
the shape of a pistol.— Mr. Cuming read a paper 
illustrated by a profusion of examples of the Nor- 
man fermail, brooch or buckle. 


Nomismatic.—May 15.—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—W.H. Waddington, Esq., 
was elected a Member.—Mr. Rolfe exhibited a 
leaden medal.—Mr. Peacock exhibited some 
enlarged drawings of Saxon coins, forwarded 
through C. R. Smith, Esq.—Mr. Vaux exhibited 
some Indian coins, belonging to W. H. Crank, Esq., 
bearing as legends a mixture of the English and 
Indian languages.—Dr. Lee exhibited a half-shekel. 
—Mr. Evans read a letter from Mr. Pretty ‘On a 
Penny of Henry the Third.—Mr. Madden read a 
note from R. Westmacott, Esq., ‘On a Medal of 
Paul the Third.’—Mr. Madden read a paper by the 
Rev. Assheton Pownall, ‘On the Saxon Coins pre- 
sented to the Numismatic Society by Lieut.-Gen. 
Fox.’ 


Zoo.ocicaL.— May 13.—J. Gould, Esq., in 
the chair.—Mr. J. H. Gurney exhibited some 
specimens of Aquila Desmursii and several other 
rare African Accipitres, and made some remarks 
on the variation of plumage of the first-named 
of these birds.—Dr. Baird communicated de- 
scriptions of some new species of Phyllopodous 
Crustaceans, from various parts of the world.— 
Dr. Crisp exhibited some specimens illustrative 
of the anatomy of the Impeyan Pheasant and 
Black Swan, and of a malformation in the beak 
of the Partridge—A paper was read, by Mr. 
Krefft, entitled ‘Notes on Furina textilis,’ an 
alleged Australian venomous serpent, which he 
regarded as being the immature stage of some 
other species.—Dr. Sclater made some observations 
on two species of Deer, from Formosa, forwarded 
from that island to the Society's Menagerie by 
Robert Swinhoe, Esq., Corresponding Member.— 
A paper was read by Dr. G. Hartlaub, Foreign 
Member, ‘On a new Bird from the Island of 
Madagascar,’ proposed to be called Tylas Edwardi, 
after its discoverer Mr, Edward Newton.—Mr. A. 
Newton exhibited some Birds collected by the 
same gentleman and by Dr. Roch (Corresponding 
Member of the Society during the recent mission 
to that island).—Mr. Fraser exhibited, for Lord 
Powerscourt, an enormous pair of Antlers with 44 
points, supposed to be those of the Red Deer, from 
the Carpathian Mountains. Their weight was 
stated to be 74 pounds, and the length of each 
antler 5 ft. 8 in. following the curve ; the distance 
direct from the base to the tip of each antler 
4 ft. 34in., and their greatest width 5 ft. 5 in.— 
Dr. J. E. Gray communicated a notice of a new 
species of Dolphin discovered in Northern Austra- 
lia by Mr. John Macgillivray; a notice of a species 
of Bat of the genus Lasiurus, from the Sandwich 
Islands; and a note on a wingless Bird and a Raven 
found in the island of Hawaii by Mr. W. H. 
Pease.—Mr. Leadbeater exhibited a stuffed speci- 
men of a Paradise Bird, formerly living in the 
possession of the late Princess Augusta, now in 
the collection of Lord Braybrooke. 











Roya Instirution.—May 13.—Mr. Newton 
commenced his Third Lecture by stating that in it 
he should survey the period between B.c. 400 and 
B.C. 333,—that is, from the end of the Peloponnesian 
War to the rise of Alexander the Great, —a 
time memorable as that in which Socrates and 
Alcibiades appeared as the great prominent cha- 
racters, and which exhibited a series of remarkable 
political changes which could not fail to exercise 
much influence over the expansion and destinies of 
Art. Then it was that the historian recognizes 
the downfall of the great Athenian supremacy, a 
rapid increase in the corruption of manners both 
in Athens and the other leading republics. This 
great change of sentiment in the minds of the best 
educated Greeks must have directly affected Art, 
for the artists immediately tried to make the gods 
more popular and less awful. They did practically 
what Euripides is charged in the Rane of Aristo- 
phanes with doing in the case of tragedy; they 
brought down the gods face to face with man. The 
Athenians were not slow to perceive that such 
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familiarity must in the end breed contempt. We 
see the effect of this system when we contemplate 
the works of the two great artists of this period, 
Praxiteles and Scopas. Of the first, Praxiteles, 
we have no work extant that can reasonably claim 


to be his; for the judgment, therefore, of his style | 


we must mainly be guided by the opinions of the 
ancients, and by a comparison of such statues as 
we have some reason to believe are copies executed 
in Roman times. Now, in Pausanias and Pliny 
we have a considerable catalogue of his works, from 
which we may gather that he devoted himself 
chiefly to such subjects as Aphrodite or Venus, 
Eros or Cupid,—the members of what has been 
called the Dionysiac cycle, such as Bacchus and his 
attendant Satyrs and Nymphs,—and, generally, 
that androgynous types, those, namely, with male 
forms treated in a soft and effeminate manner, 
were preferred by him to the awful subjects of 
the earlier schools, such as the Athene or Zeus 
Olympius of Phidias, the latter of which even 
the rude warrior Paullus 4 milius is said to have 
contemplated with awe. In Praxiteles there 
was the direct appeal to the senses; the eye was 
charmed, but not awed. The Venus, indeed, of 
Cnidus was, according to Lucian, so lovely that 
special journeys were made to visit it; and when 
Nicomedes, the rich King of Bithynia, offered to 
pay the public debt of Cnidus on condition that the 
statue should be his, the Cnidians indignantly 
refused his offer. There was also a desire to dwell 
upon the outward appearance, and to obtain by the 
chisel what the Italians call morbidezza. Praxi- 
teles was also the author of a great change in the 
representation by statuary of the nude undraped 
female form ; and, that this was in consonance with 
the feeling of the period, we know from an anec- 
dote, which tells us that Praxiteles having made 
two Venuses, one draped and the other undraped, 
the people of Cos chose the former, perhaps from 
some lingering hieratic feeling, and the Cnidians 
the latter. Naturally, therefore, we find this Venus 
on the coins of that city, while the Coan figure is 
never again mentioned in history. Generally, the 
school of both Praxiteles and Scopas may be called 
the Pathetic, in opposition to the earlier or Ethical 
school of Phidias. It was, at one time, supposed 
that the Venus de’ Medici at Florence was a 
genuine specimen of the school of Praxiteles, if not 
by his own hand; but though it has, doubtless, 
more or less of the motive characterizing that 
sculptor, it is now generally admitted that it is a 
work of the latest Macedonian period, probably by 
Cleomenes, whose name appears on its base. The 
same may be said of the Venus in the Capitol at 
Rome. There are many torsos in Europe exhibit- 
ing the style of this school, which may be studied 
together with the greatest advantage in the museum 
of casts at Berlin. There is a very fine one in 
the collection of the late Baron Humboldt, and 
another as fine at Syracuse. We have several statues 
extant of an intermediate style, namely, half- 
draped ; of these by far the finest is the Venus of 
Milo, now in Paris. There can be no doubt that 
this is a genuine Greek work of the school of 
Scopas and Praxiteles, though a late German writer 
has tried to make it more recent. There is also a 
very beautiful head of Venus at Arles, found in 
the theatre at that town, which is unquestionably 
a genuine Greek work of this period. With these 
works we may compare the Choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, the date of which, B.c. 334, we know 
exactly, and a cast of which exists in the British 
Museum. On this monument is a representation 
of Dionysus (Bacchus) punishing the Tyrrhenian 
pirates and changing them into tunny fish. The 
story is told in one of Homer's hymns. In these we 
see the complete change that had taken place from 
the old hieratic forms of the Hermes, Dionysus and 
Apollo, the mere terms of the early sculpture, and 
how Art had become more popularized, the mastery 
over form being now complete. The Dionysus on 
the Choragic monument differs very much from the 
Dionysi of the earlier artists. The second great 
sculptor, Scopas, like Praxiteles, was, till recently, 
little more than “magni nominis umbra,” and for 
the account of his works we had to refer to the 
reports of ancient authors. There was, however, 
one statue of his we can identify, the Apollo 


Pytheas, which was placed by Angustus in the 

Palatine temple at Rome after the battle of Actium. 

Of this statue there exists a very poor Roman copy ; 

we find it also reproduced on the coins of Actium. 

Scopas is chiefly celebrated for his treatment of the 

members of the Dionysiac Thiasos when under the 

frenzy of their orgies, and especially for his heads 

of Apollo. Of this head many excellent copies are 

still extant, the finest being that formerly in the 

Giustiniani collection, and now in that of M. Pour- 

tales at Paris. The peculiarity of Scopas seems to 

have been the development of great beauty in con- 

nexion with very strong passion; illustrations of 
which we may see on comparing the well-known 

Bacchante with the kid in her hand, with the 

reliefs on many fine Roman vases, the subjects of 
which are Bacchic scenes. Another famous col- 

lection of statues belonging to this period are 

those in the group of Niobe and her Children at 

Florence. These, as we now have them, are all, 

doubtless, bad Roman copies; but we learn that 

Pliny and the Roman critics could not make up 

their minds whether the original work was due to 

the chisel of Scopas or Praxiteles. Mr. Newton, 

from the wider experience he has gained from the 

examination of the sculptures of the Mausoleum, 

decides that the Niobids are due to the genius of 
Scopas. In this group is pre-eminently found that 
subdued pathos which characterizes the finest works 
of the ancients, while there is no doubt that, ori- 
ginally, the composition was bounded by an archi- 
tectural pediment, the figures not being scattered 
about a room as they are at present exhibited. 
The severity of the pedimental lines would tend to 
heighten the artistic effect, and would give thereby 
additional force and expression to the composition. 
Another very fine head of the same period is one 
of Ceres, which Mr. Newton found at Cnidus. This 
head is remarkable for its morbidezza. As Praxi- 
teles worked at Cos, at Cnidus, and, according to 
one account, on the sculptures of the Mausoleum 
also, it is not unlikely that he may have superin- 
tended the execution of this head, especially as we 
know from the inscriptions dug up near it that the 
date of the ruins among which it was found must 
have been between B.c. 350 and B.c. 300. There is 
also a bust at Oxford which once formed part of 
the famous Arundel Collection, and which deserves 
especial record as unquestionably of this period. 
It has suffered much from ill treatment, has been 
cut away at the back, probably from a statue, but 
still shows the grand outlines of a master’s hand. 
This bust differs from any other known work, and 
the face is clearly a study from nature, not an 
ideal; for it exhibits a certain slenderness and want 
of squareness in the shoulders, which proves it is 
not an ideal work. The head-dress corresponds with 
those on the Syracusan coins of this date. We 
know that Lord Arundel sent an agent abroad to 
procure sculpture, and this is doubtless one of 
those he obtained. On the vases we have several 
representations of the time of Praxiteles, especially 
in the treatment of Eros or Cupid, who was 
originally a thin, slight figure, but in later times 
became the fat, clumsy figure we are accustomed 
to see on Roman works. On the vases he is 
represented flying through the air, the form of the 
hair indicating the speed with which he is moving. 
The general character of the painting on these 
vases shows great refinement, but with much less 
breadth than of old, and a loss of grandeur. The 
Syracusan coins bear out the general character of 
the art of this time; indeed, through all the periods 
into which Greek art is divisible, the money of this 
famous city reflects with remarkable accuracy the 
styles of art observable on the sculptured or painted 
monuments. In bronze we have the celebrated 
specimens from Siris (now in the British Museum), 
which are probably the finest instances preserved 
of repoussé work applied to this metal. Their 
subject is a contest between Ajax or Achilles and 
an Amazon. But the most important work with 
which the name of Scopas is connected is the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, for a detailed exami- 
nation of which we are indebted to Mr. Newton’s 
recent researches. In the head of Mausolus we 
see the first instance of the idealized portrait, so 
frequent subsequently in the case of Alexander the 





artist to combine the ideas of the man and the 
with the secondary object of glorifying the artist 
In all previous portraits, or attempts at portraits 
such as those of the victors in the games, represen. 
tations of whom were dedicated in different temples 
the actual portraits were indicated rather thay 
clearly and openly expressed. Thus when Phidigg 
introduced the portraits of Pericles and himself jp 
connexion with his famous statue of Athene he 
represented Pericles under the disguise of a fightin 
Greek, and himself as an old man stooping down: 
moreover, he placed these portraits below the 
goddess, on the pedestal. This shows the chan 
of feeling in such matters that had taken place 
during the hundred years that had elapsed singa 
the death of Phidias, for the heroes of his day were 
in no sense portraits as in later times. but rather 
representations of those physical qualities by the 
exercise of which they had become famous 4g 
victors in the public games. 






Society or Arts.—May 14.—T. Sopwith, Esq, 
in the chair.—The following paper was read: ‘On 
Gold Mining and the Gold Discoveries made singe 
1851,’ by Mr. J. A. Phillips. 










Syro-Eeypr1an.—May 13 —John Lee, Esq, 
LL.D., in the chair.—The Chairman read a trans. 
lation of a letter addressed by three Coptic 
scholars living in Egypt to Archdeacon Tattam, in 
acknowledgment of the Venerable Archdeacon’s 
exertions in benefiting the condition of the Coptic 
Christians in the East.— Archdeacon Tattam exhi- 
bited a number of Coptic manuscripts, some of 
which were of great antiquity, and explained their 
characters. The Archdeacon also gave some details 
regarding the personal communications he had held 
with the Copts, and the progress made in dissemi- 
nating the Scriptures among them. In a passage 
in the letter above noticed, the Copts particularly 
alluded to their obtaining their theology from this 
country.—The Rev. B. H. Cowper exhibited a 
copy of an old Pheenician manuscript which he had 
in part deciphered, and which contained interesting 
references to the ruler of the country, Eshmanazar, 
as also to the-deities Ashtoreth, Baal, Dagon, 
Neith and others, the latter being termed the 
daughter instead of, as with the Egyptians, the 
mother of gods. The document also defined the 
boundaries of Pheenicia as, at that time, extending 
from Arad (Aradus) to the Euphrates, and from 
Gebal (Jebail) to nigh Damascus. Mr. Cowper 
also communicated letters he had received from 
two Khaldi or Nestorian ministers from Urimiyah 
in Persia, and who were now in distress at the 
Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, West India Dock 
Road, Limehouse.—Mr. Ainsworth made some 
observations upon the probable position of Urof 
the Chaldees, Harran and Serug, as also upon the 
original country of the Chaldeans previous to their 
dwelling in Babylonia and in the Chaldea of the 
Greeks and Romans, and upon the emigration 
of Abraham to Canaan, illustrated by references to 
the large map of Western Asia in the possession 
of the Society. 


Roya Unirtep Service Institution.—May 16. 
—Major-Gen. the Hon. J. Lindsay, M.P., in the 
chair.—‘ Statement of the Precise Objects and of 
the Special Advantages to be derived from Profi. 
ciency in each of the Three Great Branches of Mil: 
tary Training, viz.:—1. Field Evolutions; 2 
Gymnastic Exercises ; 3. Rifle Shooting,’ by Lieut. 
Col. A. Cunningham Robertson, 1st Battalion sth 
King’s Regiment. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Geographical, 1.—Anniversary. e 
Royal Institution, 4.—‘ Art of Last Century,’ Rev. © 
utler. 

Engineers, 9.—Conversazione. . 
Zoological, 9.—‘ Geographical Distribution of Paradis 
Birds,’ Mr. Wallace. 2 
Horticultural.—Election of Fellows and Ballot for Seeds 

Archeological Association, 8 .—‘ Household Ex 
Countess of Pembroke, temp. Edward the First, 0 
Hartshorne ; ‘ Leather Vessels,’ Mr. Syer Cuming. | 

Tuvrs. Society of Arts, 8.—‘ International Exhibition, 1963,’ Mt 


Hawes. ” 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Chemical Arts,’ Dr. Lyon Playfair. 


Mon. 
Tvrs. 


Wep. 


zs Antiquaries, 8}. E 
Fri. Horticultural, 1.—American Show. “Mr 
— Royal Institution, 8.—‘* Plea for Cotton and Industry,’ ™* 
le =“ . , 
Sar. Royal lustitution, 3. —‘ Agricultural Chemistry,’ Prt 
Anderson. 








Great; it shows an attempt on the part of the 
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FINE ARTS 
pa 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Nectect of beauty, carelessness of execution and 
gacrificing all grace of Art to mere expressiveness, 
gre errors against which young painters need warn- 

None require this more than Messrs. R. 8. 
Stanhope and V. C. Prinsep, whose pictures—The 
Fight into Egypt (No. 573), and How Bianca Capello 
sought to Poison the Cardinal de’ Medici (216)— 
show feeling for expression, character and colour, 
not often found in such young hands, travestied and 
made unpalatable by awkward drawing in the first, 
and slovenly treatment in the second. How can 

jnters expect the public rightly to appreciate their 
merits when they do not care to eradicate such 
executional crudities and whimsicalities?— Mr. 
Heaphy is no young painter yet carries his 
geademic training to excess in a well-painted head 
of a Neapolitan woman, No. 121.—Mrs. Hay 
gems inspired with the executive spirit proper to 
the Academy of Jacopo Bellini, and to scorn the 
late Florentine and Roman schools. Her Reception 
of the Prodigal Son (251) is beautiful in manner, 
thoroughly well felt, but has an aping of quietude 
which fails to conceal her confident self-assertion. 
Jsit possible or worth while to revive an old school 
which grew, flowered, bore fruit, and died centuries 
ago under conditions other than those time imposes 
upon ourselves? Why does Mrs, Hay persist in 
ignoring the present for the past? She must feel 
that the school she would resuscitate drew breath in 
a life differing from ours, and that its works are 
valuable to us as exponents of that life. Will the 
future thank her, or those who, like herself, are 
atists by birthright, gifted with insight into the 
present, if they do not express the same in Art? 
In the Octagon Room are some fine specimens of 
engraving on wood, the works of Messrs. Dalziel, 
cut in perfect fac-simile of designs by Mr. Millais, 
being portions of a series to illustrate the Parables 
of our Lord. They are numbered 930, 931, 
938, 939. 

Good landscapes are scarce this year. As from 
aseries let us take Mr. Creswick’s River Tees (195), 
acalm water shaded with ashes, &c., mannered, 
but sunny, and bright without warmth. Mr. W. 
Limell’s Gleaner’s Return (431) is a sunset of as- 
tonishing power. Sheer fire sullenly burns over a 
rough country, its dells already dark, through which 
fgures seem to feel their way, so intense is the 
light in our eyes. Mr. T. S. Cooper’s Sunny 
Afternoon in Winter (464) shows snow admir- 
ably painted under clear sunlight. Mr. Johnson's 
Vinter’s Evening (424), a still pool at sunset 
amongst mountains, is clear, bright, peaceful and 
fithful. Mr. J. S. Raven’s Skirts of a Moun- 
tain Farm (451),—a study of rock, fern, bramble 
ad stark birches in sunlight, though thin,—is 
acellently drawn and delicately bright. Mr. G. C 
Stanfield improves in feeling for colour; the soul- 
las photographic air of his views of towns is inter- 
estingly redeemed by breadth of treatment in 
Runkel on the Lahn (437), showing two ancient 
towers in good daylight. Mr. W. Davis’s Near 
Wet Derby (662), a meadow scene, though thin, is 
taquisitely brilliant, like a jewel for colour, and 

ithful as art can make it. Mr. H. Moore’s 
Midsummer (542), a stream under a gravelly bank, 
nto whose rippling shallows a boy leads a horse to 
drink, has skill and knowledge, with love of nature ; 
but shows the artist has not yet succeeded in 
getting wholly rid of a profligate and showy style 
that threatened to ruin a good painter. Mr. Oakes’s 
Evening (284) and The Common (677) are rich and 
vautiful. With all its thinness and inequalities of 
weatment, Mr, Whaite’s The Rainbow (596) is a fine 
icture of a valley in the earliest spring, spanned 
bya splendid bow over the watercourses and woods 
ton their banks ;—leafless is the one; stilly, glit- 
‘ting and bright are the others. The admirable 
manner in which a flying cloud shadow is marked 
uhwart the bow and on the ground behind tells 
beautifully. Surely the shadow would break the 
We more than we see, if not altogether. Mr. 

tt sends a fine work in Champéry (650), 
mmarkable for finish, less restrictedly hard; a 
Tountain scene, with flying sunlight shadows 
‘ad distant snowy peaks; the last treated with 
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wonderful feeling for atmospheric brightness,— 
still needlessly elaborate, because no commen- 
surate good results from all the labour ex- 
pended upon it. By the same is No. 799, a 
delicious drawing of a calm day over a lake and 
showing the Mountain of St. Gingough, clad in vir- 
gin snow above. The water is inimitably painted ; 
some boats tell with stereoscopic force, looking solid 
because the lake is so exquisitely transparent, deep 
and pure. 

Of coast scenes we have several good pictures. 
Mr. Ridley’s Seaham Harbour (540), the quay with 
vessels unloading, shows great feeling for nature; 
as does A Peep at the Old Mill (569), a broad and 
fine interior, and several notable etchings, espe- 
cially High and Dry (986), a collier brig on the 
beach, admirable for handling, and The High-Level 
Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne (987), for tone.—Mr. 
Whistler sends some fine etchings, likewise, with 
extraordinary feeling for substance and marvellous 
tone: Rotherhithe (923), a ship unloading, with all 
her rigging solid as Rembrandt could give it. By 
the same is a coast scene of wild weed and limpet- 
covered rock sunk in sand, the half-saturated look 
of which last is perfectly expressed. Broad and 
vigorous as is No. 114, by the same, showing frost 
on the Thames, it carries vigour over the bounds 
of coarseness to become mere dash.—Mr. Lee’s 
Gibraltar (667), another view of the wonderful 
earth’s spiney prominence he did so grandly with 
last year, has similar beauties and the like short- 
comings. It is painty to the weakest degree in 
sea and sky; in these, where so much depth, purity, 
force and variety were obtainable, nothing is 
gained. Withal we have sunniness without colour 
to a marvel, and a look of lofty air that draws 
one’s breath, and a rock whose grandeur and 
massive solidity are affecting. The figures are 
ridiculously small. Zhe Pont du Gard, Roman 
aqueduct, near Nismes (250), hard as it is, is bright 
and telling —Mr. Inchbold’s King Arthur's Island 
(572), a Cornish rock in the sea, has fine expres- 
sion of the surging in-roll of the sea upon the 
upright and dark cliffs, and of its turning back in 
floods of seething water. This is sadly thin in 
handling, giving the appearance of a mere sketch 
to a well-thought-on piece of Art. The cliff- 
flowers have no substance, nor have the cliffs 
themselves much solidity. Other pictures by this 
painter are worthy of attention.—Mr. Naish paints 
hardly, but brightly, a like subject to the last. The 
Castle of the King, Tintagel, Cornwall (611), a good 
picture.—Mr. Stanfield has several coast scenes, 
notably The Race of Ramsay (21), rocks off the 
coast, with wreaths of grey cloud over a sea hurry- 
ing in a narrow pass. The Nieuwe Diep andthe Helder 
Light (82) is bright, sunny, and warm with soft 
light. The Stack Rock (5) is worthy of the artist’s 
fame, with a fine subject. On the Coast of Nor- 
mandy (354) and On the Coast of Brittany (398) are 
fine works.—We see no particular interest in Mr. 
David Roberts’s many views of London from the 
Thames, because they are much less faithful 
than photographs, and give even less colour. The 
Chancel of St. Paul’s, Antwerp (162), and A Chapel 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Bruges (343), 
have a truer interest with more effect and fidelity. 
—Mr. E. W. Cooke has many admirable coast- 
pictures, showing great improvement in colour. 
Most like his old manner is No. 408, Hoorn on 
the Zuyder Zee, a Fishing Sneb leaving the Port. 
The pier-heads are beaten by the short waves of the 
inland sea, on one of them stands a tower, said to 
be of Roman building, with rounded face towards 
the sea; and capped with a quaint roof. The 
peculiarly built craft has just got well under way, 
and seems to fly into the sea. A little cold and 
heavy, this picture is inferior to The Rock and 
Fortress of Alicante (501), a perfect study of rain- 
less air bathing the grey aloes, cactuses and plumy 
palms, some of which last are heavily laden with 
fruit. A fine subject well treated. Even better 
than this is The Bay of Tangier (589), stretching 
a great way along the shore over which rise the 
Spanish mountains and Gibraltar, blue in the 
distance, and, nearer, the stark, white, glaring 
town, its forts of English erection, two centuries 
ago, encircling it. On the beach lies a country 
boat, her sail still hoisted, the yard high in the 








air, men caulking her seams; on her bow is 
the immemorial sign of the open eye, at her vane 
a human hand points to the wind’s quarter. 
The painting of the whole of this picture is 
admirable for fine rendering of the peculiar purple 
blush of African air, the semi-transparent character 
of the sail, the shadowless softness of atmosphere, 
and beautiful harmony of colour throughout. High 
in the air wheel armies of cranes that have come 
from the far interior of the continent.—No. 653, 
The Dogana and Church of the Salute, Venice, has 
the usual character of Mr. Cooke’s works. Sunset, 
Bay of Cartagena (659), shows a still sea, not very 
purely painted, lighted with tips of gold and barred 
with great purple reflections from the dim sides of 
the guardian rocks that stand without the port. 
The sky is a fine characteristic study.—We can 
hardly appraise Mr. Hook's year’s work so highly 
as usual ; delightful as it is, there is less solidity in 
the result than we like to see from him. The Acre 
by the Sea (81) supplies a good theme; it shows a 
poor man’s harvest on the mere cliff edyes outside 
the farmer’s boundary, where he contrives to get a 
scanty crop. In the fierce sun he works, wiping 
his brow to rest; his wife helps him; to her an elder 
daughter has brought the baby for nourishment. 
Below, the sea lies in summer heat, beating lazily 
upon the dark cliffs. Sea Air (378) shows a road 
leading down to the shore; a Welsh woman 
seated in a cart proceeds along it, bearing an ailing 
infant in her arms,—a child hangs on behind,—a 
stalwart boy drives. This is broad and warm and 
bright. Trazlers (357) is most in the old vein of 
the artist. The deck of a fishing-smack, two men 
having hauled in their net, hold it for a youth to 
clear off the capture,—fish of every sort —turbots 
that render up their fat lives at once on the deck ; 
—soles that flap its wet surface ;—hake that slide 
with its heeling towards the lee-scuppers;—gurnets, 
starfish and dogfish—make up the pile. One of the 
last, with that instinct which makes them so hated 
by the sailors, holds by his teeth to the net; the 
boy pulls hard to give him a fling overboard—a 
knife is the general recourse with these worthless 
creatures. There is beautiful colour in this picture, 
admirable handling in the fishy heap, and that 
briny look to the whole which none but the artist 
can give. 

In the miniature room, Mr. Thorburn appears 
in great strength as a draughtsman with several 
life-size portraits. Those most estimable of his 
works are Master V. Crewe (692), Lady Taunton 
(726) and Lady Crewe (782).—The quiet tone of 
Mr. H. T. Wells’s Portrait (742), and his sound, 
fine execution of No. 791, F. Armstrong, Esq., 
show what miniature painting ought to be.-—Mr. 
E. Moira’s Mrs. E. Hamilton (763) is charming, 
but exceeds in purplish toning..—Miss A Dixon’s 
Marquess of Stafford and Lord MacLeod (737) 
makes the boys look rather too pretty for boys. 
Similar weakness will be found in the portrait of 
Master Vivian (731). Her ladies are treated with 
perfect success: witness The Countess of Tunkerville 
(765) and The Duchess of Munchester (770) —Several 
enamel paintings deserve notice: those by Mr. 
G. Gray (693 and 700) are reproductions of pic- 
tures by Leslie, giving the expressions to perfec- 
tion, but erring in hotness of colour.—Mr. W. B. 
Ford’s version of Sir E. Landseer’s Diynity and 
Impudence (695), although surprisingly faithful as 
a translation into a material differing from that 
of the original, has not the complete success in 
solidity and rendering of texture so admirable in 
his Alexander and Diogenes (699). 

The architectural drawings are fewer than ever 
this year. Their general excellence makes up for 
this. Mr. T. H. Wyatt’s Interior of the new Gar- 
vison Chapel building at Woolwich (848) is both 
original and picturesque.—Here is Mr. Page’s 
commonplace Design for Blackfriars Bridge (875), 
recommended by the Committee, but returned for 
re-consideration by the Court of Common Council. 
Anything more trite than the piers would look 
when deprived of the statues, as they would be in 
executing this large toy, we do not know. Mr. 
Page may be a good engineer, but he is not to be 
trusted as an architect. Compare the poverty- 
stricken spirit of this work with the elegance of 
Mr. G. G. Scott’s Design for Preston Market (883), 
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the grave dignity of Mr. Street’s Church in West- | liness, durability, and ultimate cheapness, to 


minster (878), and with Mr. Goldie’s effective | recommend it. 


Church in York (855). 
spirit dealing with it, makes a work of Art. 


Not the theme, but the | 


} 


| 


| 


The same architect has designed 
an excellent drinking-fountain, now being erected 
at Rochester, by way of memorial to the Prince 


In the sculpture room will be found few signs of | Consort. 


inventive faculty, or even sound comprehension of 
the demands of the art. Most of the designs are 
of the poorest order.—Mr. A. Munro’s Young 
Hunter (999), probably intended for a garden- 
statue, is, as such, satisfactory enough, if we are 
to content ourselves with a clever sketch roughly 
wrought. This sculptor’s marble group The Bro- 
thers (1001) has not the merit of spirit discernible 
in the last ; lacking its vitality, the children cluster 
together without motive or expression ; they do not 
look at one another, although embracing, and are 
side by side without an object. The composition 
is angular, and not thought out.—Mr. J. Adams's 
Abel’s Sacrifice (1003) gives a good idea of a 
robust model represented upon antique principles, 
in a theatrical attitude, but has no special aptitude 
to the title it bears.—Mr. E. W. Wyon’s BPriseis 
(1005) has a pretty and expressive face: the figure, 
however, lacks the careful study which alone can 
give completeness.—Mrs. Thornycroft's Mrs. Thor- 
nycroft (1016) is unaffected and simple —Mr. J. 
Hutchison’s Hamlet (1025) suggests affectation in 
expression, yet is carefully wrought.—Mr. Wool- 
ner’s W. Fairbairn, Esq. (1048) is a masculine, 


chetti carves busts better than he designs statues. 
Human character he seizes with a deft if merely 
effective touch: the extraordinary felinity of aspect 
in the bust of Marshal Pelissier (1015) is an offering 
to physiognomists ; the grace of the Pust of a Lady 
(1024) is unquestionable.—Mr. H. De Triqueti’s 
double busts in bronze, Dante and Virgil (1077), 
are vigorous and expressive.—Mr. E. B Stephens’s 
Model of a Statue of Sir T, D. Acland (1028), if 
rather rough, has what tells well—breadth and 
simplicity of design. This is the best portrait 
statue—not the best portrait, for that is by Mr. 
Woolner—in the room. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—An ugly building has been 
erected in Piccadilly, to serve as a vestry-hall to 
the parish of St. James, Westminster. At a 
time when Italian architecture or what goes 
by that title in this country—is on its trial, 
it is unfortunate that a bad specimen should 
be put before the public. A square brick box, 
with variously-shaped holes to serve for windows, 
—a disproportioned obelisk at each corner upon 
the sky-line,—a cornice with triglyphs, — any 
number and variety of pilasters placed upon the 
walls, without function, and therefore without 
beauty or intelligent purpose, which is the foun- 
dation of good Art,—a bowed and an angular 
pediment, equally meaningless,—these, and these 
only, are the features of this objectionable build- 
ing. The apology for this mistake is, that it was 
conceived desirable not to depart from the style of 
the neighbouring church,—an apology which sounds 
like a sarcasm.—A better example of Italian archi- 
tecture may be seen in the new house built for the 
Duke of Buccleuch, at Whitehall. This resembles, 
in its best section, an old French chateau; the roof 
and cleverly-grouped masses of chimneys having a 
good deal of that character. The architect has not 
wasted his ingenuity upon the reliefs and decora- 
tions of the windows of the lower stories. These 
have nothing more than the old, commonplace, 
insignificant pediments by way of hood; for 
variety’s sake, and to show that the designer 
thought a little about his duty therein, these are 
disposed alternately, of theangular and bowed form. 
Is not the world sick of these eternal pediments? 

Mr. Street’s church of St. Giles’s, Oxford, a 
very impressive and gravely designed building, 
was consecrated recently. This has a cruciform 
plan, with a tower, to be surmounted by a spire at 
the crossing. Thechancel roof, which is groined and 
banded with coloured stone, springs from polished 
marble columns. Aberdeen granite is used to 
support the clerestory. The wall of the apse is 
covered with tiles to a considerable height,—an 
application of tiling now coming into vogue ex- 
tensively, having the advantages of colour, clean- 
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Mr. Hogarth has on view in the Haymarket a 
collection of photographs from localities in Japan, 
China, Egypt, India and Australia. Besides these 
are many portraits of natives of those countries; 
amongst them, those of the Japanese are very 
curious and interesting, as displaying the physical 
character, costumes and manners of that people. 
The views of their city, Nagasaki, are well worth 
seeing. Attesting the extreme fidelity of Japanese 
Art, these photographs render the landscapes and 
portraits of men and women with a resemblance to 
what we find in their pictures that is quite startling. 


The Building News says that the long-delayed 
erection, or rather completion of St. Andrew's 
Cathedral, Sydney, has been agitated. After stop- 
ping at the foundations of this edifice for twenty- 
five years, it is really time the wealthy colony 
should imitate its elder sisters of Canada, and set 
about building the church. Some advance has 
been made with the Sydney University buildings. 

The famous collection of water-colour drawings, 
the property of Mr. Langton, of Liverpool, was 


| sold, on Saturday last, by Messrs. Christie & Man- 
sound and well-completed work.—Baron Maro- | 





son. Below are the titles of the remarkable lots, 
and the prices obtained for them :—Mr. F. W. 
Topham, Irish Peasants, 1027. (Gilmore),—Mr. 
D. Roberts, The Temple of Philz, 94/. 10s.,— Mr. 
E. Duncan, Fairlight Mill, Hastings, Moonlight, 
661. (Fuller),—Mr. G. Cattermole, The Rivals, six 
drawings, in two frames, comprising The Offence, 
The Challenge, The Sword, The Departure, The 
Combat, The Fatal Issue, 252/. (Vokins),—Mr. W. 
Hunt, Boy holding a Candle, 751. 12s. (Vokins), 
—Mr.T.S. Cooper, Canterbury Meadows, 721. 10s. 
(Gilmore),—Mr. T. M. Richardson, The Lake of 
Como, 240 guineas (Lawrence),—S. Prout, Scene 
on the Grand Canal, Venice, 165 gs. (Gilmore),— 
Copley Fielding, The Pilot-Boat, 80 gs. (Agnew), 
—D. Cox, On the Way Home, 90 gs. (Wallis),— 
Mr. E. Duncan, The Haunt of the Wild Fowl, 86 
gs. (Agnew),—Mr. G. Cattermole, The Witches, 
‘ Macbeth,’ 52 gs. (White),—-Mr. L. Haghe, Stalls 
in the Church of St. Gertrude, Louvain, 64 gs. 
(Agnew),— Mr. W. Hunt's “Too Hot,” well- 
known drawing exhibited at Manchester, 3151. 
(Wallis)—Mr. W. Hunt, An Old Man, Bernal 
Collection, 147 gs. (Agnew), — Mr. C. Stanfield, 
The Gulf of Spezzia, engraved, 56 gs. (Grundy),— 
Mr. D. Roberts, Porch of the Carmelite Convent 
at Cordova, 80 gs. (Agnew),—Copley Fielding, 
View of Solway Firth, 69 gs. (Lawrence), Mr. W. 
Hunt, Bird’s-Nest and Apple-Blossom, 104. (Gil- 
more),—Mr. P. F. Poole, Girls at a Stream, 89 
gs. ([saacs),—-Mr. F. W. Topham, ‘‘ Children,” 77 
gs. (Isaacs),—Copley Fielding, View of Snowden, 
from Capel Curig, 172 gs. (Isaacs),<Mr. B. Foster, 
View near Hambledon, 185 gs. (Addington),— 
Mr. J. F. Lewis, The Halt in the Desert, 265 gs 
(Lawrence),—Mr. E. Duncan, Swansea Bay, 54 
gs. (Agnew),—D. Cox, Haymaking, 80 gs. (Wallis), 
—Mr. D. Roberts, Salamanca, 90 gs. (Vokins), 
—Mr. F. Tayler, The Highland Drover, 105 
gs. (Agnew),—Copley Fielding, View of Scar- 
borough, 74 gs..—Mr. W. Hunt, Fruit, 52 gs. 
(Addington),—Mr. G. Cattermole, The Falconer, 
59 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. W. Hunt, Girl and Pitcher, 
50 gs. (Vokins),—Mr. G. Cattermole, The Abbey 
Ground, 90 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. D. Maclise, The 
Mock Duenna, Pereira’s Studio, 170 gs. (Agnew), 
—Mr. C. Haag, A Tyrolese Carrier, 95 gs. 
(Agnew),—Mr. D. Roberts, Heidelberg, 185 gs. 
(Gilmore),—Mr. C. Stanfield, Port Rouge, 235 
gs. (Follet),—Copley Fielding, A Welsh Land- 
scape, 175 gs. (Mawson),—S. Prout, Venice, 148 
gs. (Isaacs),—Mr. J. F. Lewis, The Greeting in 
the Desert, 260 gs. (Agnew),—Sir E. Landseer, 
Deer Hounds, 170 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. J. R. Her- 
bert, The Descendants of the Doge Dandolo, 120 
gs. (Agnew),—Mr. J. F. Lewis, The Posada, 
380 gs. (Agnew),—Mr. J. F. Lewis, The Spanish 
Bull-Fight, and Seville, the companion drawing, 
375 gs. (Agnew),—Mr.. J. Gilbert, Scene from 
‘Bleak House,’ 200 gs. (Agnew),—J. M. W. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


——- 


MUSICAL UNION.—HERR ALFRED JAEL iani 
the King of ‘Hanover, will Perform at the Mating TU au 
May 27. J. ELLA, Director.’ 


MR. DEACON’S THIRD and LAST SEANCE of CLASSICAL 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, will take place on MONDAY M 
26, at 16, Grosvenor Street by the kind permission of Mesers, C 
lard’, commencing at Three o'clock precisely. Programme, 
Quartett in D, Mendelssohn ; Sonata Pastorale, Beethoven - Pen, 
sces Fugitives, Ernst and Heller; Sonata in E flat, Piano and 
Violin, Mozart ; Berceuse and Lieder ohne Worte, Schumann and 
Mendelssohn ; Quintett in D, Spohr. Executants: M. Sainton, 
Messrs. Carrodus and H. Webb, Signor Pezze and Mr. Deacon. 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; to admit three, One Guinea; to be had 
of Mr. R. W. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street; or of Mr. Deacon, 
72, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


APTOM MAS’ THIRD HARP RECITAL, assisted by eminent 
Artists, on TUESDAY, May 27, at 16, Grosvenor Street (by kind 
permission of Messrs. Collard). He will play Spohr’s Sonata, wit 
several other Morceaux.—Tickets, 10s, 6d. and 7s.; Three to ong 
Recital, 15s. Programmes at the Musicsellers. 








MISS FANNY CORFIELD begs to announce that her MORN. 
ING CONCEKT will take place at 16, Grosvenor Street (by kind 
See of Messrs. Collard), on WEDNESDAY, May 28, at 

alf-past Three o’clock. oculists: Madame Guerrabella and 
Miss Eleonora Wilkinson. Instrumentalists: Herr Molique, ¥ 
Paque, Miss Fanny Corfield. Conductor, Mr. A. 0’Leary.—Sin. 
gle Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Family Tickets (to admit Three} 
One Guinea; to be had of Miss F. Corfield, 29, Burton Street’ 
Eaton Square; and of Cock, Hutchings & Co., 63, New Bond 
Street. 


MESSRS. LOUIS AND ADOLPH RIES beg to announce that 
their MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, May 29, to commence at Three o'clock. Vocalists: 
Madame Rieder, Mdlle. Hauschteck, Mdlle. Behrens, Pianoforte, 
Mr. A. Ries; Violin, Mr. L. Ries; Violoncello, Mr. E. Vieux. 
temps.—Tickets to be had at the principal Musicsellers and of 
Messrs. Ries, 1a, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS, at 
St. James’s Hall.—The SECOND CONCERT takes place on FRI- 
DAY AFTERNOON NEXT, May 30, when Mr. Halle will play 
the Sonatas, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata Pathétigue, 
Op. 13. Vocalist, Miss Banks. Accompanyist, Mr. Harold Tho. 
mas. To commence at Three o’clock precisely.—Prices of admix 
sion: Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 78.; Unreserved Seats, 32— 
Tickets of ( happell & Co., 50, New Bond Street ; Cramer k Co., 
201, Regent Street; Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside; and af 
Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL.—Mr. W. G. CUSINS’S GRAND CON. 
CERT, with full Orchestra and Chorus, THURSDAY EVEN. 
ING, June 5. Artistes: Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Messrs, 
Sims Reeves and Santley, and the Orpheus Glee Union, Mess 
Joachim and Piatti, Prof. Sterndale Bennett, Messrs. Harold 
Thomas and W. G. Cusins. Prof. Sterndale Bennett's Exhibition 
Ode, under the Composer's direction, and Auber’s Grand Exhibi- 
tion March will be performed ; alsoa new MS. Overture, by Mr. 
W. G. Cusins; and Beethoven's Grand Concerto Concertante, for 

ianoforte, violin and violoncello, with Orchestra.—Stalls, 108.64; 

ickets, 53., 38., 18., at the Hall, and the Music Warehouses— 


Stalls may be had of Mr. W. G. Cusins, 2a, Cavendish Street, 
Portland Place, W. 


MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S SECOND PERFORMANCE of 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC (interspersed with Vocal Music), on 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, June 5, at St. James’s Hall, to 
commence at Three o'clock. Vocalists: Miss Banks, Mr. Tennant 
and Mr. Santley. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Halle and Mr. Lind 

Sloper; Violin, Herr Joachim; at the Pianoforte, Mr. 
homas and Mr. Sullivan.—Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 
5s. Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street. 


Royat Irantan Opera.— ‘ Rigoletto’— that 
violent story, set to weak, weary music (one tenor 
song and one quartett excepted)—was given this 
day week. The first honours fell to Signor Mario, 
whose freshness and power of voice this year ar 
incomprehensible: not so his grace and elegance 
of stage presentment—because these are things 
which never die, save with life, in those to whom 
they innately belong. Madame Miolan-Carvalho's 
Gilda, too, was admirable. She has gained in 
largeness of style—there was never any want of 
feeling nor of vocal finesse; her acting, though 
quiet, is not cold; and the piquancy with which 
she can relieve such a piece of platitude as the 
heroine’s great night scena, sung just ere the 
moment of abduction, can only be sufficiently esti- 
mated by those who feel as strongly as ourselves 
the puerility of the phrases given to an artist t0 
present and embroider. Compared with so affected 
a tune, Signor Pacini’s rondo from ‘Niobe’ is § 
master-work. The disappointment in the perform 
ance was Signor Delle Sedie, from whom we had 
hoped better things. His personation of Rigoldte 
was not positively bad, so much as poor. His voice 
is unequal to the task; his action was uninformed 
by such genius as can alone carry off such a repul- 
sive part. The world, it seems, must wait a while 
for the fulfilment of the expectations which bi 
singing of the picture-song in ‘Un Ballo in Mat 
chera’ legitimately raised.—Signor Ronconl, We 
are happy to hear (in reference to a line m last 
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wock’s report), is expected in town at the close of 
this month. —A candidate for thesceptre of Madame 
Grisi, Malle. Antonietta Fricci, is announced to 

this day week in ‘ Les Huguenots.’— Herr 
Wachtel, a German tenor, is engaged, we are told, 
and will make his début in ‘ Lucia.’ 


ConcERTS OF THE WEEK.—The Concerts in 
[ondon become, year by year, more and more 
mmanageable,—so largely do they multiply in 
number, and, viewed from one side, increase in 
interest. Time was, and not so very many years 

when such a performance as that of ‘ Elijah,’ 
foal by the Sacred Harmonic Society yesterday 


week, would have filled, in report, a couple of | 


qlumns, as the event of the fortnight. Now it 
must, perforce, be passed with a single line of 
mise. Mr. Santley, who sings the music better 
than it has been sung by any one, save Herr 
Staudigh or Signor Belletti, was the Elijah. Let 
ys here say, as a needful remark, it is not power 
of voice that makes the part, or indeed any other 

rt like this of expression, so much as deep feeling 
and true musical skill. 

The ‘ Prussian Coronation March,’ by M. Meyer- 
beer, performed at the Crystal Palace this day week, 
adds another leaf to his crown as a master of pageant 
music. It is stately and gorgeous in no common 
degree, though not, perhaps, so happily fancied as 
the ‘Exhibition March’ overture, and more patchy. 
It was acutely remarked first by M. Fétis, that M. 
Meyerbeer’s chiefest originality lies in the matter 
of rhythm. The use of triplets seems peculiarly to 
suggest itself in his marches: witness that in ‘ Le 
Prophite,’ with its odd opening five-bar phrase, 
and the two later ones this instant referred to. It 
would be good service to collect into one publica- 
tin all the ‘‘ music without words” written for 
theatres and courts by this very individual com- 
pser, (In this we do not include his Overtures, 
which are overwrought, like the work of one ham- 
pred by narrow training.) In any event, it has 
been gratifying to witness the enthusiastic recep- 
tin of this brilliant or peculiar writer during his 
recent visit to England. As he has gone, it may 
beadded without unduly touching on privacy, that 
the impression made by our welcome on its object 
sems to have been so deep as possibly to induce 
him to write some more extended work exclu- 
sively for this country—why not for the next 
Birmingham Festival? It must be gratifying to 
those who devised and commissioned the music 
for the Exhibition, to see what a life and spirit its 
success is giving to this year’s concert-bills. To- 
tay, besides this Coronation March aforesaid, M. 
Meyerbeer’s Exhibition Overture is to be performed 
at Sydenham; and also M. Auber’s admirable 
contribution ; which last, it may be predicted, will 
become the ‘‘ rage.” 

Herr Davidoff, the new violoncellist, justified 
every good report which had preceded him to this 
country, by his violoncello performance on Monday 
at the Fifth Philharmonic Concert. Though he 
will not, we apprehend, carry off the crown from 
Signor Piatti, he is by many a degree the most 
«complished master of his instrument who has 

ly come to us from foreign parts; his tone, if 
tot peculiarly winning, is expressive ; his execution 
ems to own no limit, and his command over the 
highest register of violoncello is unmistakeable and 
certain. His Concerto, as a solo-player’s composi- 
ton, was fair and effective, nothing more. He was 
wamly received,—deservedly so. It is impossible 
‘o speak of this Concert without signalizing the un- 
jrecedented badness of the orchestral performances. 
Nothing new was offered, except such rarities as a 
warse and slovenly execution of Mozart’s easy 
Symphony in £ flat, and Mendelssohn's “ Hebriden” 
Overture, stripped of all its poetry. And this ina 
year of Jubilee! Such neglect of music which the 
players now know by heart is inexcusable. For 
the sixth Concert there is not even the pretext of 
‘novelty announced. 

On Wednesday evening the third concert of the 

wical Society, with that excellent programme to 
Vhich we have called attention, was given. There 
Was one variation, however: M. Meyerbeer’s 

bition music was substituted for his ‘Struensee’ 
overture, Why the encore demanded was so per- 


tinaciously resisted cannot easily be divined. A 
sensation of real delight was created by the 
capital manner in which the Brothers Holmes 
executed Spohr’s Concertante for two violins. 
They are heard too seldom. The fourth act of 
Mr. Sullivan’s ‘Tempest’ music also seemed to 
please the audience thoroughly; the dance of 
nymphs and reapers was encored. A fine but 
difficult scena, frrm Hummell’s ‘Mathilda von 
Guise,’ was sung by Mr. Santley very finely. 
Miss Parepa was the principal lady singer. We 
have to observe that the band of the Musical 
Society—in itself first-rate—did not seem on Wed- 
nesday as well under Mr. Mellon’s hand as we 
have been used to hear it. The reverse ought to 
have been the case. 

On the same evening was held one of the con- 
certs of Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir. We can but 
specify two among the interesting items which 
made up the programme,—M. Meyerbeer’s ‘ Pater- 
noster’—which has never gone so well in this 
country—and M. Gounod’s Motett (for such, in 
right of its treatment, is the setting of the ‘Athalie’ 
chorus), which some years ago was brought forward 
by Mr. Hullah. The beauty and devotional calm 
of this eight-part composition, and the ease and 
mastery of science shown in its conduct, are hardly 
to be exceeded. It is, however, perhaps something 
too lengthy, which makes its performance in per- 
fect tune not easy. On the whole, however, the 
execution of it was satisfactory. 

The Benefit Concert-givers must excuse us if we 
are obliged to rule our proceedings by either the 


| novelty of the artists or the interest of the 


programmes. It would be impossible to keep pace 
with the three Soirées given by Mrs. Merest, with 
the second set of three Matinées by Herr Derffel, 
to write anew of ‘ Holy, holy,’ or one of Mendels- 
sohn’s two-part Songs, or to say anything interest- 
ing or serviceable regarding Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Trios. The appeal in such cases made is rather 
to a circle of private friends and pupils than to the 
great public. Mr. Oberthiir and Mr. Aptommas 
are running a race in their harp performances; 
from which it would seem as if the elegant 
and picturesque instrument embraced by them 
was in some degree returning to favour.—There 
was more than commonplace in the programme 
put forth by Mr. Harold Thomas. It was plea- 
sant to hear Dr. Bennett’s chamber Trio (the 
first two movements of which are thoroughly 
elegant) so well played as it was by himself, Herr 
Joachim and Signor Piatti. More welcome still 
was the duett Rondo, for pianoforte and violin in 
B minor, by Schubert,—whose instrumental music 
would seem to be coming into a certain request, 
since here it may be noted that his Pianoforte Trio 
in B flat (the first and last movements of which are 
delicious in their fancy and flow of melody), was 
ably led by Herr Pauer at the Popular Concert 
on Monday evening. To return to this excellent 
concert of Mr. Harold Thomas, we must not forget 
a word in praise of Mr. Santley’s admirable sing- 
ing of a new Italian Canzonet by Mr. Benedict : 
that gentleman’s last, and one of his best, composi- 
tions.—Miss Macirone’s Concert was made peculiar 
and interesting by its large display of her own 
compositions. There are fancy and skill in these; 
but balance of judgment is not in so large a 
proportion. She flies at all mahner of poetry as 
matter for music too recklessly—heedless whether 
it lends itself to the sister art or not. The Laureate’s 
Balaclava lyric is beyond the scope of any com- 
poser less wild and vigorous than Schubert, and, 
moreover, is a man’s song. The ‘‘ What d’ ye 
lack?” of Autolycus loses all propriety when set as 
a glee, to be led, moreover, by a female voice. In 
her manner of working, again, Miss Macirone is 
too monochromatic. She plays well, and it was 
womanly and graceful in her to play the pianoforte 
Trio by Mrs. Kate Thompson among other of her 
pieces. The trio is a clever work, only too full 
of memories of Mendelssohn.—We must perforce 
leave unmentioned this week the Concerts of that 
clever and rising artist, Mr. J. F. Barnett; and 
of Miss Lascelles, whose lovely contralto voice should 
be turned to better account; also Mr. Sloper’s first 
performance. The latter, however, was too re- 





markable, as fulfilling our reiterated desire for 








novelty, not to be returned to seven days hence.— 
On Thursday evening, the Benefit Concert for the 
Society of Female Musicians was given. 

M. Halle yesterday began a series of Beethoven 
Recitals. He will again go through the entire 
library of his Sonatas. There is other of Beet- 
hoven’s pianoforte music well worth giving, and 
very little, if at all, performed—bagatelles, airs 
with variations, four-handed marches, the brilliant 
Polonoise in © major, which the world, we appre- 
hend, would be glad to hear. 





Sap.Ler’s WELLS. — A new drama, called 
‘Family Pride,’ was produced here on Wednes- 
day week, which we recognized as another version 
of ‘Le Pauvre Gentilhomme.’ The part of the 
Marquis de St.-Hilaire was sustained very cleverly 
by Mr. Morton Price, who is gradually acquiring 
the acting art, and whose diligence will, no doubt, 
be ultimately crowned with success. Leonie, his 
daughter, finds a graceful representative in Miss 
Lucette. Each has introduced a song into the 
action, which proves a pleasant addition. The play 
has been remarkably well cast. Mrs. W. Dowton as 
Madame Botibol, Mr. Ersser Jones as Rigollet the 
banker, Mr. James Johnstone as Jean Martel, and 
Mr. Lewis Ball as Pierre Pipon, supported their 
characters with experienced tact and neatness. The 
performance was deservedly applauded, and ought 
to have commanded a fuller house. 





Surrey.—The announcement of the manage- 
ment that they designed a series of performances 
for the visitors of the International Exhibition, has 
been short lived. Mr. Phelps’s engagement came 
to a conclusion on Friday, when the tragedy of 
‘Hamlet’ was performed. ‘Richard the Third’ 
and ‘Macbeth’ had preceded. In the latter, Mr. 
Phelps and Mr. Creswick played the parts of Mac- 
beth and Macduff on alternate nights. On Thurs- 
day, Mr. Benjamin Webster appeared in ‘The 
Woman-Hater.’ 


SranpDarp.—A new Milesian drama, with a sen- 
sation-scene, similar and much too like that of the 
Glen in ‘Peep O'Day,’ was produced on Saturday. 
It is the joint production of Mr. Williams Bucha- 
nan and Mr. Charles Gibbon, and entitled ‘The 
Rath-Boys ; or, Erin’s Fair Daughter, (a tale of the 
Emerald Isle).’ From the poetical character of 
one of the authors, we had reason to expect a much 
better piece. The action of the first act is lively 
and vigorous, and points the position of the persons 
with sufficient clearness, but the conduct and inter- 
est of the remaining three are not equal.- Nor is 
the dialogue of that quality which indicates careful 
writing. The hero is one Shadragh the Shingawn, 
who from the circumstances of his birth and nurture 
falls under suspicion of Rathboyism and murder, 
but of which crimes he is innocent. Thus reduced 
to the condition of an outlaw, he is compelled to 
live a life of concealment and peril, until opportunity 
occurs for his self-vindication; and even then, 
when he has nobly acted the part of deliverer, and 
saved the life of Ailleen O'Sullivan (Miss Marriott), 
he falls a victim in the final conflict, and dies as 
one who yields to an inevitable fate. The part of 
the hero was entrusted to Mr. Edmund Phelps, who 
laboured industriously to give to it interest and 
significance; but the dialogue was too meagre to 
furnish occasion for elocutionary power, and there- 
fore failed to supply him with materials for 
dramatic effect. Among the characters is one that, 
for mere acting purposes, told remarkably well. It 
was that of an Irish lawyer, one Jeremiah Jordan 
(Mr.*T. B. Bennett), a tall and thin specimen 
of Hibernian vivacity, dressed point-device, like a 
dancing-master, who suffers under the contempt of 
the peasantry whom he would eject from their 
tenements, and is the victim of many practical 
jests. The manner in which the idea is embodied 
is highly creditable to the performer. 

MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—In com- 
plication, or, it might be more graciously said, 
in enrichment, of our musical resources, this 
year of overflowing plenty seems especially to be 
marked by the coming home from the Continent 
of several young English artists, who have been 
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preparing themselves in foreign music-schools for 
the arduous task of a career in this country, where 
competition is so large and exclusiveness so merci- 
less. From Leipzig have arrived—all three under 
warrant of high praise as pianists—Miss Reid, 
Miss Madeleine Schiller and Mr. Franklin Taylor. 
—From Paris has come Miss Gillies, who has 
studied there as a singer, and since sung for awhile 
at the Opéra Comique. 

The Passions-Musik of Sebastian Bach is to be 
given to-night at the St. James’s Hall. It seems 
a pity that an opera night should have been chosen, 
unless the chances of a good band being assembled 
independent of those of our two musical theatres 
prove greater than we fancy them to be. 

The Sunday Bands commence their operations 
to-morrow in the Victoria and Regent’s Parks, 
with apparent chances of success. 

An interesting sale of music and musical instru- 
ments, by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson, has been 
among the events of the week. 

We are obliged for the week to leave certain 
novelties unnoticed: one of these is Mdlle. Tre- 
belli (to whom we hope shortly to do our cour- 
tesies); the other is the new operetta, in two acts, 
by that estimable professor, Herr Meyer Liitz, 
which was produced on Monday at the Royalty 
Theatre, under the auspices of its new manager, 
Mr. Eliot Galer. 

M. Félicien David’s new opera, ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ 
just produced at the Opéra Comique of Paris, 
seems to be a disappointment. The story, taken 
from the framework of Moore's Oriental romance, 
seems ill chosen, and to offer no variety.—A new 
opera, by M. Bergson, is about to be produced at 
the Théatre Lyrique; its title is ‘ Le Nid de Vau- 
tours.’ Can this be a re-setting of the story which, 
‘*done into music,” got his only success for Gliiser 
— Des Adler’s Horst’? The spring of inventions 
for music would seem to be running very dry. 

‘Les Plantes Parasites,’ a four-act comedy given 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, is the last dramatic 
novelty at Paris. . 











MISCELLANEA 





Five—The Select Committee appointed to in- | 


quire into the existing arrangements for the pro- | 


tection of life and property against fire in the 
metropolis have concluded their labours. It ap- 


pears that twenty years ago the number of fires | 


in London was about 450, and that last year 
the total number was 1,183. 
Richard Mayne’s estimate, the whole of the metro- 
politan pglice area and the City of London together, 
extending over about 700 square miles, may be 
considered as containing rather above 3,000,000 
of inhabitants, residing in about 475,000 houses, 
and the rental for taxation about 14,800,000/. The 
magnitude of the interest at stake was also shown 
by Mr. Newmarch, who stated in his evidence that 
the total value of property insurable against fire 


According to Sir | 


within six miles of Charing Cross is not less than | 


900,000,0002., and of this not more than about 
300,000,000. is insured. 
that this insured property now bears, through the 
medium of the fire offices, the expense of the present 
Fire Brigade establishment. After reviewing the 
principal topics brought before them by an unusually 
large number of witnesses, the Committee, by a 
majority of seven to five, agreed to the following 
recommendations :— “1. That a fire brigade be 
formed, under the superintendence of the Commis- 
sioners of Police, on a scheme to be approved by 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
to form part of the general establishment of the 
Metropolitan Police, and that the Acts requiring 
parishes to maintain engines be repealed. 2. That 
an account of the expenditure of the new police 
fire brigade be annually laid before Parliament, 
together with the general police accounts, in such a 
manner that the special cost of the brigade may be 
ascertained. 3. That the area of the new fire brigade 
arrangements be confined within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
with the option to other parishes to be included, if 
within the area of the Metropolitan Police.” 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. H.—J. M.—A Lover of Art 
=—V. H.—J. G.—R. R.—P, P.—received. 


It was further shown | 
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MACMILLAN & CO.,’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


nnn 


With Ten Maps, illustrating the Routes, price 14s. 


T y 
VACATION TOURISTS AND NOTES OF TRAVEL IN 186], 
“Edited by FRANCIS GALTON. 
CONTENTS, 
ST. PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW. By the Rev. ARCHIBALD WEIR, B.C.L. M.A. 
. THE COUNTRY OF SCHAMYL. By WILLIAM MARSHALL, F.R.G.S. 
lil. THE MONKS OF MOUNT ATHOS. By the Rev. H. F. TOZER, M.A. 
IV. THE AMAZON AND RIO MADEIRA. By the Rev. CHARLES YOUNG. 
Vv. NINE WEEKS IN CANADA. By Capt R. COLLINSON, R.N. C.B. 
VI. A NATURALIST'S IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN, By P. L. SCLATER, Sec. to Zoological Society, 


— 
ie 


VIL. GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON AUVERGNE. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S.E. F.G.8, 
VILL FIJI AND ITS INHABITANTS. By BERTHOLD SEEMAN, Ph.D. F.L.S. 
IX. THE KRU COAST, CAPE PALMAS, AND THE NIGER. By W. DURRANT, M.D. 
X. NABLOOS AND THE SAMARITANS. By GEORGE GROVE. 
XI. CHRISTMAS IN MONTENEGRO. By I. M. 
‘* We can heartily recommend the work to the public. The price at which it is published is moderate, and it js 
seldom that we find a book of such goodly proportions at so small a charge...... Maps to illustrate the routes of the 


several travellers have been given to every paper, which increases the value of the work and makes it much more useful,” 
Observer, May 5, 1862, 


RELIGIO CHEMICI: Essays by George Wilson, F.R.S.E., late 


Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. With a Vignette after a Design by J. Noel Paton. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 





Next week, price 1s. Second Edition, with numerous Additions, 


DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK TO THE FINE ART COL. 


LECTIONS in the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 


THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT ; 


With Coloured Frontispiece. 


> 7 a 
or, Brief Notes of Sweden, 
Finland and Russia. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
** These pages may be recommended with a clear conscience.”—Athenaum. : 
** Nothing can be more pleasant than the style, tone and spirit of these notes.”—IUustrated London News. 
* A very charming little book;....thoroughly truthful and life-like.”—ra. 


ACROSS THE. CARPATHIANS IN 1858-60. With a Map. 


‘*It was a bold plan, we admit, for two ladies to start on an over-mountain journey from Presburg to Cracow; and 
the lady who commemorates this adventure cannot do so without something of conscious merit peeping out.... There is 
nothing unwomanly and not much overstrained in the record of the rude cross-country journey.”—Atheneum, May 17. 


GOBLIN MARKET; and Other Poems. By Christina Rossetti. 


With Two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. e 
«To read these poems after the labowred and skilful, but not original, verse which has been issued of late, — 
passing from a picture gallery with its well feigned semblance to the real Nature out-of-doors, which greets us with the 
waving grass and the pleasant shock of the breeze’”’—Athen@um, April 12, 1862. ‘ ; 
“It isa thoroughly original work, fraught with true poetic feeling.”—London Review, April 12. 





MELIBEUS IN LONDON. 


‘* We have said enough to show that this a pleasant, chatty sort of a book 
pleasure in knocking about town with Meliboeus.”—Parthenon, May 17. 


By James Payn. Fcap. 8v0. 


... We own that we have found no little 





ROBERT STORY OF ROSNEATH: a Memoir. By His Son, 


R. H. STORY, Minister of Rosneath, Dumbartonshire. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This Volume includes several important passages of Scottish Religious and Seen See —_— = 
Second Quarter of the present Century. Among others, the Row ContTaovensy, the Riss of the InvinGITE Move , 
EakLY History of the Free Cuunca, &c. 





y \" 
SKETCH OF AMERICAN HISTORY SINCE THE UNION. 
J F ‘ Briti ia: its Ra istory.’ hich is added, 
Se rm Aa, Sate Labatt Tan Eeowt Beoa Daas ora 
. 6d. ; 
= pt book is by far the ablest and most interesting sketch of American history.”—Spectator, March 29, 1862. 





LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. 
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NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 
Just published, in Two Volumes, with Maps and Wood-Engravings, 26s. 


THREE CITIES IN RUSSIA. 


By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS.L. & E., 
ASTRONOMER ROYAL FOR SCOTLAND, 
Author of ‘ Teneriffe,’ ‘An Astronomer’s Experiment,’ &c. 


«The Astronomer Royal for Scotland does not describe Muscovite society as it appears in hotels and public places, 
put as it strikes an observant visitor who, landing at St. Petersburg with good letters of introduction, is forthwith carried 
with hearty welcome into the privacy of the highest scientific coteries...... His work will have readers. It abounds with 
pleasant humour, and here and there it contains passages of powerful descriptive writing.” —Atheneum. 


Lovett Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





23, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
May 21, 1862. 


MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce that they will publish 
Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY’S New Novel, 


‘RAVENSHOE,’ 


in 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price ll. 11s. 6d., on Wednesday neat, 
May 28, in time for inclosure in Magazine Parcels. 


New Edition, in1 _ 12mo. limp cloth, pp. 140, with 


Practical Builder. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
HE POPULAR GUIDE, with Plans, 320 pp. 
price 1s., now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand. 








llustrations, 


RINCIPLES of CONSTRUCTION in 
ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES, &c. Usefu to the 
By WILLIAM BLAND, Esq. 


Being Vol. CXI. of WEALE’S RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
J. S. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 294, City-road. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. limp. cloth, price 28. 6d. 
UTLINES of the HISTORY of GREECE. 
By W. D. HAMILTON and E. LEVIEN, M.A. 
Forming Vols. V. and VI. of WEALE’S EDUCATIONAL 
SERIES. 





J.S. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 294, City-road. 

Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. a cloth, with Illustrations, 
price 38. 

RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on 


CLOCKS, WATCHES and BELLS; with a Full Account 
os SE Westminster Clock and Bells. By E. B. DENL 





ENISON, 
” Forming Vols. LXVII. and LXVITI. of WEALE’S 
RUDIMENTARY SERIES. 
oe 8. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane ; and 294, City-road. * 
Now ready, price 6d. 
E SPEECH of H.I.H. PRINCE NAPO- 
LEON in the French Senate,on the TEMPORAL POWER 


of the POPE. March, 1862. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, London. 





THE LIBRARY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
TOR THE CIRCULATION OF ENGLISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
LITERATURE. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





COL- 
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No work of general interest is, on any pretence whatever, excluded 
from the Collection. Blank Registers are kept in which Subscribers 
may enter the names of New Books not in the Library, and these 
will be furnished in numbers sufficient to prevent disappointment or 
delay. 


There is a liberal supply of REVIEWS and MAGAZINES, including the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES and other 
Foreign Publications of a similar character. 


By order, FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. 
CENTRAL OFFicEs: 25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, S.W. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
FOR THE CIRCULATION OF ENGLISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


LITERATURE. 
Central Offices, 30, St. James’s-square, and 25, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
City Depét—27, Birchin-lane, E.C. Manchester Depdt—52, Cross-street. 








The Directors of the Lisrany Company, Liwirep, beg to call the attention of all classes of readers 
to the following advantages offered by the Company to its Subscribers :— 
1. A lower scale of subscription than that of any existing library, namely :— 


Yearly. Half-Yearly. Quarterly. 
& e« & & « 4 z «8 ad 
One Volume ............ 0 10 6 — = 
TWO V OUMOS...5<..0ccseces : £ 8 0 12 0 0 70 
Three ,, sei Lg. «4 0 18 0 0 10 6 
Five a 2 20 1 3 6 0 13 6 
Ten ee ee ee ee 1 15 0 x ,3.2 
The Books exchangeable daily at the Central Office, or at any of the Depéts in London or its 


suburbs. 





Book Clubs, Literary and Scientific Institutions, Schools, and Reading Societies are entitled to 
20 Volumes at one time for Five Guineas per annum. Ceveral families in a neighbourhood 
may unite in this department, and secure a larger number of Books than by taking out separate sub- 
‘riptions, 

2. A plentiful supply of NEW BOOKS in all departments of English, Foreign and Colonial 
literature, with special collections in Theology, Law, Medicine, &c. 

3. The power of exchanging Books at the Company’s Town or Country Agencies. 

By this last arrangement expense of carriage and loss of.time may be saved, and a succession of New 
Books secured by subscribers in Town and Country. The Company has already opened Depots in the 
City, Belgravia (Sloane-street), Bayswater, Brixton, Clapham, Hackney, Islington, Kilburn, Ken- 
‘ington, Maida Hill, and in other important Metropolitan districts; and has established Agencies in 


the principal Watering Places and Provincial Towns. These facilities for exchanging Books 


Will be still further extended as the wants of subscribers demand. 






culars, may be had on application to ‘‘ THE SECRETARY,” at the Central Offices of the Company. 
By order, FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. 





Terms of Subscription, Rules and Regulations, a complete List of the Depots, and all other parti- 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 8d. 


HE PRINCIPLES of WHIST srtarep and 


EXPLAINED, and its Practice illustrated by means of 
hands played completely through. 


By CAVENDISH. 
London: Bancks Brothers, 20, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo. eloth, price 6s. 


IOGRAPHIES of GOOD WOMEN, chiefly 
by Contributors to*Tae Monrnuty Packer.’ 

Edited by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo. (pp. 123), cloth, price od. 
CRIPTURE LESSONS for the UNLEARN- 
ED, to be read with the Bible. 
By the Author of ‘ Ploughing and Sowing.” 
By the same Author, 
Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, with Frontispiece, price 38. 6d. 


PLOUGHING and SOWING;; or, Annals of 
an Evening School in a Yorkshire Village, and of Work that grew 
out of it. From Letters and Private Notes. By a CLERGY- 
MAN’S DAUGHTER. Edited by the Rev. F. DIGBY LEGARD, 
late Scholar of University College, Oxford. 

London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 
POEMS. By J. STANYAN BIGG, Author 
of ‘NIGHT and THE SOUL, &e. 

London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 





Just published, with Coloured Plans, demy 8vo. price 28. 6d. 
ON THE DEFENCE OF SPITHEAD ; in- 


cluding a Description of a New System of Submarine 
Foundations. 
By MICHAEL SCOTT, Civil Engineer. 


Also, by the same Author, 
N PROJECTILES AND GUNS. 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. price 1s. 
London : W. Clowes & Sons, 14, Charing-cross, 5.W. 


In a few days will be published, in small 8vo. 
ELICS of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 
being the Results of recent Investigation of his Papers, 
and comprising several fragmentary and other pieces of great 
interest. a 
Edited by RICHARD GARNETT. 
Edward Moxon & Co, 44, Dover-street. 


With 








Part II., this day, 8vo. sewed, price 1s. 
OTES ON SHAKESPEARE, No. II. 
By JAMES NICHOLS, M.R.C.P. Eng. 
London : William Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly, W. 





THE BEST ILLUSTRATED BUNYAN’S PILGRAM 
for 38. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth ; 38. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges ; 
7a. 6d. in morocco, 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. New 

Edition, with a MEMOIR, by J. M. HARE. With Out- 
line Engravings by J. R. Ciayron ; and the BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH illustrated with Engravings of interesting Relics and 
Recollections of Bunyan, by J. L, W1LurAMs. 

“We strongly recommend this as the best and most useful 
family edition of the Pilgrim's _ with which we are ac- 
quainted.”—C tional Pulpit. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall &Co, 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE; 


prising Receipts for the E 








com- 
Prepara- 





an 
for the Nursery and 


tion of Every Meal of the day, and e Sick 
zee. we) the late ALEXIS SOYER. With Illustrations on 
ood, &e. 


“ Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and larder 
in the kingdom.”—Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERA- 
TOR ; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. 





25, Pall Mall, London, §,W. 


he oe 4 Ninth Edition, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


ndon: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’ Hall-court, 
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HUNTER’'S SUIT IN EQUITY. SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, post 8vo. 8s. 


N ELEMENTARY VIEW of the PRO- 
CEEDINGS ina SUIT in EQUITY. With an Appendix 
of Forms. By SYLVESTER J. HUNTER, B.A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. SECOND EDITION, by a. W. LAW- 
RANCE, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Publishers. Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law 
'u 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 4. 


YHE MINERAL AGENT'S HANDBOOK. 

B re MAHON, Esq. Edited by the Rev. 8S. HAUGH- 

TON F.R.S., Preekdent of the Geological Society of Dublin; 

and R. ie scorT, M.A., Secretary to the Geological Society, and 
Lecturer in Mineralogy ‘to the Royal Society in Dublin. 


Also, price 4s. 8vo. cloth, 


The BLOWPIPE VADE-MECUM. —The 
Blowpipe Characters of Minerals, deduced from - Original 
Observations of AQUILLA SMITH, M.D. M.R.L.A., Vice- 
President of the College of Physicians in Dubin. alpha- 
a arranged and edited by the “i 8S. HAUGHTON, 
M.A. F.R.S, &. and R. H. SCOTT, M.A. &c. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, —- 38. 6d. 


CHEERER and BLANFORD on the BLOW- 
PIPE.—Introduction to the Use of the Mi) UTH-BLOW- 
nih Bisco we Fea har of the Blowpipe Characters of the 
mo: rals. Translated and compiled from the 
Works of SCHEERER. PLATTNER, and others ; with consider- 
able original Additions by H. F. BLANFORD. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinbur; rgh. 





Just published, Fifth Edition, price 23. 6d. ; free by post, 
32 stamps, 

i ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment 4 tig a Illustrated by Cases. By 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 

for Diseases of the Skin, 21.4; Charlotte- street, Fitzroy-square. 
“This admirable—we might almost say indispensab e—little 
work comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an excellent 

and most temperate chapter on the Turkish Bath. 
Medical Critic. 


London: T. Richards, 37, Great Queen-street. 
HUGH MILLER. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


SSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL 
and CRITICAL. By the late HUGH MILLER. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS, 


By A. Keita Jounston, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S., 
Author of the ‘ Phy sical Atlas,’ &c. 


With a complete INDEX of easy Reference to each Map, com- 
prising nearly 150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. 


Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 
51. 15s. 6d. 


“No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnsten’s new Atlas 
without seeing that it is the best which has ever been published 
in this country.” — Times. 


“ Of the many noble atlases prepared by Mr. Johnston and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, this Royal Atlas will be the 
most useful to the public, and will deserve to be the most popu- 
lar.”—Atheneun 

“* We know no series of maps which we can more warmly recom- 
mend. The accuracy, wherever we have attempted to put it to 
the test, is really astonishing.”—Saturday Review. 


**The rire ens of all attempts to depict the face of the world 
appears in the Royal Atlas, than which it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more perfect.”— Morning Herald. 

** This is, beyond question, the most splendid and Solan ae as 
well as the most useful and complete, of all existing atlase 

Gaandion. 

“There has not, we believe, been produced for general public 
use a body of maps equal in beauty and completeness to the Royal 
Atlas just issued by Mr. A. K. Johnston.” —Ezaminer 

“An almost daily reference to, and comparison of, it with others. 
since the pabiionsn®: of the first part some two years ago until 
now, enables us to say, without the slightest hesitation, that this 
is by far the most complete and authentic Atlas that has yet been 
issued.” —Scotsman. 

W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





In crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON. 


1. HIS NATURE.—Introductor; . A Vision of Mighty Book- 
mage Reminiscences, Classification. The Prowler and 
uction-Haunte 
2 HIS PUNCT TIONS. at he Hobby. The Desultory Reader, or 
Bohemian of Literature. The Collector and the Scholar. 
The Gleaner and his Harvest. Pretenders. His Achieve- 
pees Ss in gg Pe of Libraries. The Preservation of 
ure. Li 
3. HIS CLUB. ——— in General. The Structure of the Book- 
Clubs. The Rox he Club. Some Book-Club Men. 
4. BOOK-~- ae TITe “sai URE.—Generalities. Joun ‘Spald- 
ing. Robert Wodrow. The Early Northern Saints. Ser- 
mons in een 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








—s 


NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, One Volume, post 8vo. 


A LOSS GAINED. 


By PHILIP CRESSWELL. 
Smita, Exvper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


No. 30 (for JUNE) will be published on THURSDAY, the 29th inst., price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations, 


CONTENTS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXXVII. Nec plena Cruoris Hirudo.—XXXVIIL. The Bearer of the Bowstring. 
AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
COURTS-MARTIAL. 
MAY: IN MEMORIAM. 
IS IT FOOD, MEDICINE, OR POISON ? 
THE SHALLOWELL MYSTERY. 
THE HOME OF A NATURALIST. 
A CONCERT. (With an Illustration.) 
WHAT ARE THE OIL WELLS? 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, No. 22.—The Notch on the Axe: a Story 4 la Mode. Part ILI. 


Smita, Evper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Now ready, illustrated with 16 Coloured and Tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 32s, cloth, 


LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE FAR 
EAST. 


By SPENSER ST. JOHN, F.R.G.S. F.E.S. 
Late H.M.’s Consul-General in Borneo, now H.M.’s Chargé-d’Affaires to the Republic of Hayti. 


** A work of great interest on Borneo, by Mr. St. John, its first and only European explorer.” —Quarterly Review. 

“ Abundant materials for two goodly volumes were easily collected in such a course and in such a country ; and tix 
author has presented us with an agreeable, varied and lively narrative, which carries with it an air of truth...... The 
Nepenthes are described in words and delineated in coloured lithographs, the latter being highly attractive illustrations 
The gg volumes possess the charm of treating a comparatively fresh and a partly new country.”— Atheneum. 

* Mr. St. John’s volumes shed a bright clear light upon a picturesque country and an interesting people. His sketch 
of life and manners are very characteristic and attractive.”—Critic. 


Smith, Evpser & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





NOTICE.—A Second Edition of ABEL DRAKE’S WIFE, Wy 
JOHN SAUNDERS, (“A striking book, clever, interesting, 
and original.”—Atheneum,) will be ready on the 26th inst. a 


every Circulating Library.”—Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationeri 
Hall-court, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THORNDALE.’ 


This day, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


GRAVENHURST; OR, THOUGHTS ON 
GOGD AND EVIL. 


By WILLIAM SMITH. 





By the same Author, Second Edition, crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF 
OPINION. 


Witti1am Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PROFESSOR RANKINE’S NEW WORK. 
A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. Crown 8v0. 


cloth, 16s. 
*¢ It far surpasses in merit every existing work of its kind.” Engineer. 


PROFESSOR EADIE’S NEW WORK. . 
ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPADIA. The Second Ed: 


tion now ready, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
** This Cyclopedia will prove acceptable both to the clergy and laity of Great Britain.”—Athenew™ 


London: GRIFFIN, BouN & Co, 
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This day, with Portrait and Vignette, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
THE STORY OF LORD BACON’S LIFE. OPTICIANS, 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, — 
Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple. MANUFACTURERS OF ACHROMATIC 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. — 





Now ready, Sixth Thousand, 8vo. 9s. 


AIDS T O FAIT H: 
A SERIES OF THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 


By the following Authors :— 

Rev. G. RAWLINSON. 

Rev. HAROLD BROWN. 

Rev. Dr. THOMSON, Bishop of Gloucester and 


Rev. H. L. MANSEL. 

Rev. Dr. FITZGERALD, Bishop of Killaloe, 

Rev. Dr. M‘CAUL. Bristol. 

Rey. F. C. COOK. | THE DEAN OF EXETER. 
Edited by the LORD BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In the press, and speedily will be published, 


A HANDBOOK OF THE PICTURES, 


DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND SCULPTURE IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
By TOM TAYLOR, M.A. 


London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 38s. in One Volume royal 8vo. TWENTY-FOURTH EDITION, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1862. 


“ The first authority on all questions affecting the aristocracy.”—Glube. 

“Beyond comparison with any other books of the same class, and perfect of its kind.”—Examiner. 

“Sir B. Burke has spared no pains to insure accuracy in every department. His history of the nobles of England 
from the earliest period is remarkably well and succinctly laid down, and no one could take up the huge volume without 
seeing that it is a book of superior merit and value, and such as not one person in a thousand could venture upon accom- 
plishing.” Observer, Feb. 2, 1862. 

_“Ulster King of Arms presents us annually with a Peerage and Baronetage, which may be classed among the insti- 
tutions of the country.......... It is evident the author has taken every care to insure accuracy. Of the present (24th) 
Edition for the year 1862, it need only be said that it is in no way inferior to its predecessors.” 

Daily Telegraph, Jan. 31, 1862. 
_ “The 24th edition of this superb volume has just appeared........A Peerage like this is really a portion of the 
listoric literature of the country, and should be studied by everybody.”—Illustratea London News, Jan. 18, 1862. 


Just published, Part I. Fourth Edition, royal 8vo. price 25s. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY. 


Copies can still be had of the Third Edition, price 2U. 7s. 6d. royal 8vo. cloth gilt. 
London: Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall. 





KEAN TESTIMONIAL.—ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION CATALOGUE.—The ART-JOURNAL for MAY (price 2s. 6d.) 
contains the second portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhi- 
bition. The exhibited specimens included in the division given with this number 
are engravings from works in jewelry, gold and silver, porcelain, lace, stained 
glass, medieval metal, mosaic pavement, floorcloth, cabinet furniture, iron (com- 
prising drinking fountains, lamps, stoves, fenders, §c.). The present portion of 
the Catalogue contains a faithfully copied representation of the Kean Testimonial. 
In the Part is also comprised various interesting articles on the Exhibition, more 
especially that portion relating to the Fine Arts; notices of the various Exhibitions 
now open; and an article on “John Cross,” by James Dafforne, illustrated with 
engravings copied from his best works. The Line Engravings are, ‘ The First 
Sunbeam,’ from the picture by T. Faed,A.R.A., engraved by Lumb Stocks, A.R.A.; 
and ‘Apollo and Daphne in the Vale of Tempe, engraved by E. Brandard, after 
J.M. W. Turner.—The Catalogue commenced in the April Number. Intending 
Subscribers should order early, to secure good impressions of the engravings. 





James S, VintTvuE, 26, Ivy-lane, and International Bazaar, opposite the Exhibition. 


6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 
LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 


WENHAW’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 
practicable, at the cost of 7/. 10s. In the case 
of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 61. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK. 
September, 1861. 


CaTaALoGuEs, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free. 

ORNE & THORNTHWAITE’S 


newly registered 
MOUNTAIN BAROMETER, 
for determiniug Heights approximately without calculation, aud 
correctly, with only a simple multiplication. Especially adapted 
for Tourists and Travellers, weighing only twelve ounces.—Var- 
ticulars aud Prices can be had of 
icinns to Lier Majesty, 101-138 end 135, NEWGATE 
ans er Majesty, o an y le 
- STREET, Loudon, E.C, 


LTITUDE TABLES, 
AND HOW TO USE THEM. 
Pocket size, price 1s., for Tuurists and Travellers. 
HORNE & THORNTHWAITE, 
Opticians, Philosophical and Photoraphic Instrument Makers 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
121, 122 and 123, NEWGATE-STREET, London, E.C. 


UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11, LUMBARD-STREET, LUNDON, E.C. 
Established 1821. 








bscribed Capital-TWO MILLIONS. 
m™ Paid up—One Million. 


RY VIGNE, bs Chai 
HEN . Esq. irman. 
Sir MINTO T. FARQUHAR, Bart, M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 

Hulse Berens, Esq. John G. Hubbard, Esq. M.P. 
Send Bonham Carter, Esq. John Labouchere, Esq. 
Charles William Curtis, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Francis Hart Dyke, tsa. James Morris, Esq. 

a 


Sir Walter RK. Farquhar, Bart. | Henry Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Tbomson Hankey, £sq.M.P. | Abraham John Robarts, Esq. 


John Harvey, Esq. James Tulloch, Esq. 
uditors. 
Lewis Loyd, Esq. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
Cornelius Paine, jun. Esq. 

Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Unéer the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to new Insurers Eighty per 
Cent. of the Profits, at Qui jal Divisions, or a Low Kate 











ai 





f Premium without participation of Profits. 
. Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of 
Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded in cash value 660,000/., 
whic equivalent R i 'y Bonuses of 1,058,001, 

‘After the Division of Profits at Christmas 1859, the Life Assur- 
ances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, amoun 
upwards of 4,730,001. ; the Income from the Life Branch, 207 ,0 Ol, 
per annum; — So A Fuad, of the 

1, exceeded 1,618,000. . 

CAL MILITIA and VOLUNTEER CORPS.—No extra 
Premium is required for Service therein. “ = 

INVALID LIVES assured at corresp Extra P 

LOANS granted - sass —— to the extent of their values, 
if such value be not less than ‘ 
* ASSIGN MENTS of POLICIES.—Written Notices of, received 
and registered. 

MEDICAL FEES paid by the Company, and no charge for 
Policy Stamps. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected upon every 
description of Property at moderate rates. é 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 
pany. 
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ACE GLASSES.—The largest and best 
Assortment is at CALLAGHAN’S, 234, NEW BOND- 
STREET (corner of Conduit-street, W.) Price from 308. 

N.B. Sole Agent for the small and powerful Opera Glasses and 
Race Glasses invented and made by Voigtlander, Vienna; also 
for the matchless Photographic Lenses (Catalogues of which 
may be had free upon application) by the sume Eminent Makers. 


ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 

The Directors of this Association hereby inform the Members 
that the Premiums falling due in the year commencing on the Ist 
of July next, from the First Serres of Members, will be reduced 
at the rate of #34 per cent.; and the Premiums of those Members 
of the Sgconp Serizs whe have been assured for seven years will 
be reduced at the rate of 734 per cent. 

EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. — 








CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
er: Every one should therefore provide against them. 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from 1002, to 1,0002,, assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An sy Payment of 32. secures 1,0001. in case of DEATH by 
CCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of él. to the 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for aoe of Proposal, or any Information, to the PRO- 
VINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS at 
the RAILWAY STATIONS, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
102,8172. —e been paid by this Company as Compensation for 

fatal Cases, and 5,041 Cases of personal Injury. 
64, Corahill, E.Cc. WILLIAM J. V IAN, Secretary. 





Ee UITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BKIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
Established 1762. 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. LORD TREDEGAR, President. 
Wm. F. Pollock, Esq. V.P. | Peter Martineau, Esq. 





John Chas. Burgoyne, Esq. John Alldin Moore, Esq. 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Alex. Morrison, M.D, 
Frederick Cowper, Esq. yo Leto osq. 
Charles Curlivg, Esq. J. Charles Templer, Esq. 
Charles Dyneley, Esq. 
Richard Gosling, Esq. 


Richard ‘Swinisg, Esq. 
H. 38. H. Wollaston, i 


THE EQUITABLE is an entirely Mutual Office, and has now 
been established foracentury. The reserve, at the last ‘‘ re st,” 
in December, 1859, exceeded three-fourths of a million sterling, a 
gum more than double the corresponding fund of any similar 
institution. 

The Bonuses paid on claims, in the ten years ending on the 3ist 
December, 1859, exceeded 3,500,0001,, being more than 100 per cent. 





on the amount of all those claims. 
The Capital on the 31st December, 
2,280,0001, in the 3 per Cents. 
3,02s,6087. Cash on Mortgage. 
350,000. Cash advanced on Debentures. 
122,1401, Cash advanced on security of Policies. 
The Annual Income exceeds 400,0002, 

Policies effected in the current year (1862) will be entitled to 
additions on payment of the Aunual Premium due in 1868; and 
in the order to be made for Retrospective Additions in 1870 w ill be 
entitled to the benefit of such order rateably with every other 
Policy then existiung—iu respect of the Annual Premiums paid 
thereon in the years 1863, 1564, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1568, 1869, or on 
seven payments; and in 1580 a further Retrospective addition will 
be rated on seventeen Aunual Payments, and so on. 

On the surrender of Policies, the full value is paid, without any 
deduction; or the Directors will advance nine-tenths of such 
surrender value as a temporary accommodation, on the deposit of 
a Policy. 

No extra Premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps 
within the United Kingdom, during peace or war. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 
to 1 o’clock, to receive Proposals for New Assurances; and a Short 
Account of the Society may be had on application personally, or 
by post, from the Office, where attendance is given daily, from 


10 to 4 o'clock. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Established 1523, 
Directors. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq. | Sis rd eyed Duff Gordon, Bt. 


1861, consisted of— 





Henry Barnett, Esq Admiral Robert Gordon. 
bi ight Hon. Se. Pleydell | Charles Morris, E 
ouverie 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE OFFICE, 
No. 1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, E.C. 
Established 1696. 


Directors. 

T. Fuller Maitland. 

William Scott, Esq. 
Jobn Sperling, Esq. 

| Thomas Turner, Esq. 


The Hon. William Ashley. 





John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. 
James Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esq. 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 
Auditors—Col. the Hon. P. F. Cust, gy Esdaile, Esq. 
Gordon E. Surtees, 

Bankers— Same Goslings & Sharpe, “io, Fleet-street. 
Physician—Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., 22, Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

Standing Counsel—The Hon. A.J. Ashley, 32, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Nicholl, Burnett & Ne wman, 18, Carey-street. 
Actuary— —James M. Terry, Esq. 
Secretary—Richard Ray, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Office offers a low scale of premiums to non-members 
without participation in profits, or a member’s scale of premiums 
with an annual participation in the whole of the profite after five 
annual payments. 

For the last 13 years participation in profits has yielded an 
annual abatement of 524 per cent. on the premiums of all policies 
of five years’ standing. 

The Effect of the Abatement is thus shown :— 


Annual Premium 




















Age when Sum ‘or Reduced 
Insured. Insured. | First Five Years. | Annual Premium. 
20 £1,000 £21 15 10 £10 7 2 
30 2,000 53.8 4 3 77 
40 3,000 101 17: ~«6 48 8 0 
50 5,000 228 15 0 108 13 4 





If, instead of taking the benefit of a reduced payment, a mem- 
ber Chooses to employ the amount of the abatement in a further 
insurance, he may, without increasiug his outlay, take out an 
additional policy at the end of the first five years of, on an aver- 
age, more than 45 per cent. on the sum originally ineured, and at 
the end of the second five years of above 20 per cent. more, with 
further additions afterwards. 


The following Table presents Examples of the Amounts to be thus 
oblained at the existing rate of Profits: 











| Amount, with ad- |Amount, with ad- 
Age when | Original ditions, by re-| ditions, by re- 
Insured. | Amount of | assuringatendof| assuringat end of 
olicy. | first five years. second tive years. 

20 £1,900 | £1,700 

30 2,000 3,370 

40 3,000 4,925 

50 5,000 8,023 

















As a third alternative, a member may have the amount of the 
abatement converted year by year into a proportionate bonus pay- 
able at death 

Insurances effected before the 24th June next will participate 
in profits in the year 1867. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances are effected at the usual rates. 

By order of the Board, RICHD. RAY, Sec. 


M ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, 
OXFORD-STREET.—CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, 
BREAKFAST aud TEA SERVICES at a GREAT REDUC- 
TION for Casn, in consequence of the Expiration of the e. 
250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Park. 
i" ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached — 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrn 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb, and Tayo 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 


Powder, 28. per box.—Sole Establishment, 130 8 and 131, OXFORD- 
81 TRE ET. 


EDGES & BUTLER invite 
following LIST OF PRICES :— 

Capital + aga Sherry a 248. 308. 368. per doz. 

Good Por’ ++ B08, 368. 428. gy 

Pure S8t.- < Enh Giaret and Medoc.. 248. 308. 36s. pm 
High-class pale, golden, and brown Sherry, at 42s., 488. and 54s. ; 
tine old Port, 488., 548., 608.; La Kose — 428. ; finest growth 
Clarets, 603,, 72s., 848.; Chablis, 36s., 488.; red and white Bur- 
gundy, 368., 488. to 848.; Champagne, 42s. “9 * 48 8., 608., 668%., 788; 
Hock and Moselle, 36s. 488., 60s. to 1208. East India Madeira, 
Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, ‘eestantin, and every 
other description of Wine. Fine old pale Cognac Brandy, 608. and 
728. per dozen; Scheidam Py ers Maraschino, Curacao, Cherry 
Brandy, &c.—On re re he a P ce order or reference, any 
quantity, with a Pr t of air Tan Wines, will be forwarded 
immediately by H EDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, 
LONDON, W.; and 30, KING’S- Ko AD, BRIGHTON. 

* (Originally established a.p. 1667.) 





attention to the 








sq. 
George Kettilby Rickards, 4 
Augustus Keppel 
284, 
Auditors. 
John Howell, Esq. John Gilliam Stillwell, Esq. 
Henry Roberts, Esq. | Richard Taylor, Esq. 
Physician—Wm. Emanuel rae M.D. Oxon., 11, Queen-street, 
‘air. 
Surgeon—Bepj. Travers, Bsa, F. R. C.S., 49, Dover-street, 
ecadilly. 
a Henry Bene "Eed., 12, a — — 
ctuary -James John Downes, Esq. F.f 
Secretary—Alexander Macdonald, Hea 
ADVANTAGES— Mutual Assurance. 
The LOWEST Rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS divided among the Policy- 
holders every Fifth Year. 


Edward Charrington, Esq. 
Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 






Assets amounting to. . £2,030,500 
During its existence the’ Society ‘has ‘paid in Claims, 

and in reduction of Bonus Liability, upwards of.. 2,000,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added’ to Policies to 

the extent of . - 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared i in "1859, ‘which “averaged ‘65l. 

per cent. on the ae eves mnenegeastes to.. 475,000 
Policies in force . wie 8,617 
The Aunual Income. 280,000 








In pursuance of the INVARIABLE practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days of 
grace, the Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the Claim 
will ‘be cp litin, Yoo to the payment of such Premium. 

Se or Volunteer Corps will not 
of Polici 
Suapeeeen wnat fo 1 particulars may be obtained on applica- 
tion to LEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary, 











AUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations 
of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*x* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &e. &e. ; ; and by Grocers and | Vilmen universally, 


LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WARE- 
HOUSEMEN and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct 
attention to their choice selection of Breakfast and Luncheon 
Delieacies, Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing, 
amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and 
Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked 
Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies; French Truffles, Pre- 
served Green Peas, French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French 
and Spanish Olives, Crystallized and Glacés Apricots, Greengages, 
Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, 
Figs, French Plums, and a variety of French Chocolate and Bon- 
Bons, Their celebrated Pickles and Sauces, prepared under 
personal superintendence; Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, 
Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Candies, Colza Oil, and ail’ house- 
hold requisites supplied of the best descriptions. 


Families regularly waited on for orders. 
6, EDWARDS-STRKEET, Portman-square, London, W. 





N.B, Sole Proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, 


THE. NEW PATENT DOUBLE-REFLECT. 


ING EAR TRUMPET by JOHN MARSHALL » F. 
ELLLOTT BROTHERS, 30, Strand, Londo, 


Nic ICOLL S TWEED-SLEEVE CAPE or 
APPER, berg opel adapted for the Spring Season, 

bee oor Guinea, to be had H. J.& D. NICOLL (or ¢ 
recognized Agents), 114 inn is, 12), REGENT-STREET eit 
CORNHILL, LONDON ; and 10, ST ANN'S-SQUARE Wie 


CHEs' 
ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—The best, at 
H. a. & 


moderate Prices, Seer for cash payments, by 
REGEN 32, 
alee at No. 10, ST. ANN’S S-SQUARE 


RS. 














D NICOLL, 114, 116, 118 and 120, T-ST 
CORNHILL, LONDON ; ANNE cow 
MANCHESTER. 


ISHER’S DRESSING CAsgrg 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUDS, 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices, 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free, 


HURCHES, INSTITUTIONS a 
SCHOOLS, 
Erected in best Galvanized Iron, and from Special Designs, 
TUPPER & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
Offices—61la, Moorgate-street, London, E.C 


URTLE.—M‘CALL’S WEST INDIA~— 
Superior quality. and prepared by new process, Flavour 
unsurpassed. eal Turtle, quarts, 10s. 6d.; pints, 58. fds half. 
pints, 38. To be had of the leading Oil and Italian Warehouse. 
men, Wholesale Chemists, and others; and wholesale of 


J. M‘CALL & CO. Provision Stores, 137, Houndsditch, N.B, 
LD BOTTLED PORT.—GEORGE SMITH, 


86, Great Tower-street, London, F.C.; and Park- row, 
Greenwich, 5. F.—20,000 dozen of the best Vineyards and V intages 
laid down during the last 40 years. Price list, free, of every Wine 
Established 1785. Cellars under 21 houses. 


(JLE NFIELD PATENT STARCH 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


And pronounced by HER MAJESTY'S LAUN DRESS to be 
a FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 














Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &. &e. 
WOTH ERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW and LONDON 


TAINED GLASS WIN DOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS, 











HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with Treatise, 

Post a FE, 2s. ¢ 

WORKS, 24, Cardington-street, Hampstead- road, N.W. 
y APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON 

BRANCH, opposite to the Pautheon, Oxford-street, oom 
tains the largest ‘STOCK in London of EL ECTRO SILVER 
PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to 
Military or Civil Appointments in India and Colonies can select 
complete services of plate of the most elegant design, without the 
disadvantage of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO."S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Good. See grt Superior, 
1 doz. Cee Knives, ne &. 8. d. &. aq ad 
Ivory es .. 013 0 1 % 0 is 0 
1 doz. Ghaese nies 0 10 0 015 0 15) 
1 Pr. Registered Meat Carvers” 046 070 0126 
1 Pr. Extra size dit 05 6 080 013 6 
1 Pr. Poultry teamed os - O 4 6 070 012 0 
1 Steel for Sharpening 026 036 046 
Complete Service .. ee 200 3.0 6 530 


Each article may be had separately at the same price The 
handles are so secured that they cannot become loose in hot 
water, Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate and 
cutlery military messes, hotels, and all public establishments 
Celebrated Cutlery in large tock for selection and immediate 
shipment at Sheffield prices. Illustrated Catalogues post free 
The only London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, 
Oxford-street. Manufactory, Royal Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
KE MOSES & SON, anticipating an increased 

demand for their Manufactures this Season, consequent 
on an unusually large number of strangers being attracted to the 
Metropolis by the International Exhibition, have specially pre 
pared a stock of Spring and Summer clothing, which far sur 
passes any that they have ever had the honour of offering to the 
public. The latest and most approved styles are combined with 
superiority of material, faultless workmanship, and extremely 
moderate prices. 

The Bespoke © lothing or Order Department is furnished with 
an extensive stock of Fabrics, selected with great care, from the 
principal markets of Europe; and the most skilful foreign and 
native cutters are employ 

The Hosiery, Drapery, Hat and Boot Departments are sup 
plied with such an assortment of Goods, as will maintain their 
high reputation for general excellence. 

E. MOSES & SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollet 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, 
and General Outfitters. 
LONDON HOUSES: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate. 
OXFORD-STREET coor 
506, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD od ANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston- 
COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. , 

All Articles are marked in plain eo the lowest possible 
prices, from which no abatement can be m oney 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged; or the a 
returned List of Prices, with Rules for Self- meaguremen 
Patterns, post 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 



















ee. 
E. MOSES & SON’S Establishments are closed every, Frid 
Evening at sunset till Saturday Evening at sunset, when 

- MOSES & SON'S Pamphlet for the present | Season, with 
French and Germ e in 














is resumed until Eleven o’clock 
an “y ol 
ans concerning the international Fixhibitio 
d post free. 
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AGS, DRESSING-CASES, TOURISTS’ 
CASES, Couriers’ Bogs, Railway Companions, Luucheon 
kets, aud every requisite for travelling, dressing, aud writing 
ogy Laski ‘Travelling Bag, “ A marvel of c -mpactness.”— 
Morning Post. 4,0°0 Photographs, ls. 6d each, Lists post free. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 33, St. James’s-street ; 66, Jermyn- 


street 5 and Classes 30, 33, 36 and 38a, Great E xbibition. — — 
— 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71 152. 
Glass Dessert a 8 2l. 08. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 
Qrnamenta! Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
pIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and 8HOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLUCK MAKER to the Queen and the late Prince Con- 
t,and 
em )F THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance 
of Design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-ruom 
Clocks. 


_ Guineas. Guineas. 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign | Strong Silver Lever 
Watches .. .. Watches oe oe oe 
Gentlemen's ditto lo | Geutlemen’s Gold Com- 


ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Gold English Lever 
a 7 
Marine Chron»meters, 35 Guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret 
snd Bracket Clocks of every description, Au elegaut Assortment 
of Loudou-made Fine Gold Albert aud Guard Chains, &c. 
Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35 
Bychange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


pensation Balance do, 


40 
Silver ditto .. .. .. 2% 


» Royal 
Factory, 


E BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 

iu the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BORTON'S.—He has 
POUR LARGE RVOMS devoted to the exclusive Show of Irou 
and Brass Bed-teads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bed- 
ding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 118; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent 
sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and Cots, from 15s. 6d. each ; handsume 
Omaneutal [ron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
198, 6d. to 202. 


£ PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 

—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 
years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Uo.,is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next tosterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or oruamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Asmall useful Set, guaranteed of first yuality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 






















































| Thread King’s 
Fiddle | or or 
or Old | Bruus- | Lily Mili 
Silver | wick |Pattern/ tary, 
Pattern | Pattern | Co 
£8. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 0. d.|£. 8. d. 
WTahle Forks ..............| 113 .0|3 4 0/2310 0/215 0 
WTable Spoons ... 113 0)2 4 0)/210 0/215 0 
2 Dessert Porks .... 1 4 0/112 0/115 0/117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 4 0/112 0/115 0/117 0 
veense 016 0)1 2 0)1 5 0)1 7 O 
8,5 010 0) 013 6| 015 0/615 0 
mmee Ladies... 02.000 00008 06 0);0 8 0} 0 9 0)/0 9 0 
ravy Spoon.............. | 0 6 6] 010 0/011 06/012 0 
2 8alt Spoons, gilt bowls.... | 0 3 4/0 4 6| 05 01/0 50 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl | 0 1 &|0 2 3/0 2 6)/0 2 0 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......| 0 2 6/0 3 6/0 4 0/0 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers.. 1 4 0} 17 6/110 0}112 0 
1 Butter Knife ........ 02 6,/0 5 6)0 6 0J/0 7 0 
18oup Ladle . "1010 01017 61017 0/1 0 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .............,0 3 3)0 4 6/0 5 0/0 5 0 
Detal .....0 co.cc cccrcece | 9D 9/18 10 $14 19 6/16 4 0 
. 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 
to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c. 2. 158. 
Tea and coffee sets, dish-covers and corner dishes, cruet and liqueur 

es, &c at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done 
by the patent process. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 


Warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON?’s, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 




























Table | Dessert 

Knives | Knives Carvers 
Ivory Handles. per per per 
Dozen.) Dozen.) Pair. 
ies o & d.| & d.| 8 d. 
srinch ivory handles .,........esss+s+++5| 12 6] 10 0) 43 
* inch fine ivory handles b 0 ll 6 43 
+iveh ivory balance handles 1830) 40!) 46 
‘inch fine ivory handles ........... 24 0/] 17 0 7 3 
*iveh finest African ivory handles . 32 0) 620 ll Oo 
Ditto, with silver ferules.........-.....-| 40 0] 33 0| 12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules ....| 50 0 | 43 0/| 47 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles,any pattern} 25 0| 19 0 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern............| 84 0| 54 0! 21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 

White po ead Forks per Dozen. a d.| ad 8. a. 
White bone handles...... tae Ct Sa ae 
it balance handles .. wel a Ot FO 46 
ack horn rimmed shoulders ..........| 17 0} 14 0 40 
ito, v rong riveted handles ......| 12 0 90!| 380 





_ The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
cases aud otherwise, and of the new plated tish carvers. 


WILLIAM 5S. BURTON’s GENERAL 
be had FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
teatis sratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 50v Ilus- 
Paes of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver aud Electro- 
~ Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 

Kitchen Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, 
en Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles 

» Table Cutlery, ‘Baths, Toilet Ware, Turvery, Iron avd 
vith Lpetsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furniture, &., 
ists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, 

45 sd nond-atreet, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street, 
sand 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


XUM 





(2UBB's PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure ugainst Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROUF STRONG-RUOM DOORS. 


CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 


CHUBB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 


street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton. 





ELEINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
- call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and BLECTKO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 

LON DON —22, Regent-street, St. James's, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 

gate-street, B.C. 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street, 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhalkstreet, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings aud Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 








A LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
P, and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUAKE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Tronks, Dressing Bays, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling. Lllustrated Cata- 
logue, by post, for two stamps.—J. W. ALLEN, M fa 


er 


REAT EXHIBITION of 1851.—COUNCIL 
MEDAL. — EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855. — 
GRANDE MEDAILLE D’HONNEUK. — GALLEKY of 
BRONZES @ART.—F. BARBEDIENNE & C©O., ot Paris, beg to 
announce that a complete Collection of their MATHEMATICAL 
REDUCTIONS, by the process of M. Collas, from tue chefe- 
d wuvre of Antique and Modern Sculpture iu the Galleries of the 
Louvre, Florence aud Rome, Museum of Naples, and Britii 
Museum, may be seen at Messrs. JACKSON & GRAHAM’S, 33, 
$4, 35, 37 aud 38, Oxford-street. Prices the same a» in Paris, with 
4 per cent. added for cost of importation. Catalogues, with mar- 
vinal illustrations, may be had free on application. Garniture de 
Cheminées, Clocks, Vases, Candelabra, &. of the highest class of 
artistic design av t Cc are respectfully 
invited to visit the Galleries. 


NTERNATIONAL 





EXHIBITION. 
Class 4,—at Flora’s Fountain. 
H. BREIDENBACH, 
Respectfully invites the attention of Visitors to the Exhibition 
to his display of Wood Violet aud other Perfumer 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 
__*#* Samples for Sale at the International Bazaar. 


Reowrands ODONT O, 
or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS. It preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicate. tartar 
and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the gums, and gives @ 
pleasing fragrance to the breath. Its invaluable properties have 
obtained the patronage of royalty aud the aristocracy of Europe, 
and it is universally in hich repute. Price 2s. 9d per box.—Sold 
at 20, Hatton garden; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*y* Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto ” 








and Patentee, 22 and 31, West Strand, London, W.C. 
Also, Alleu’s Barrack-Furniture. Cataluzue of Officers’ Bed- 
steadx, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., by post for two stamps. 


O MORE MEDICINE.—We find DU 
4% BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic coustipation, 





TWVEA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Strong Rough 
“ Domestic” Black at 3%. 4d. per Ib. 
26, Cornhill, Londen, E.C. 


EA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Fine “ Inter- 
mediate” Black at 3, sd. per lb. 
26, Cornbill, London, E.C. 


EA.— STRACHAN & CO.’S Delicious 
* Drawipg-room” Black at 48. 2d. per Ib. 
26, Cornhill, Londun, E.C. 
Dr. Hassauw’s certificate of purity, and a price current, free 
on applicution.— 26, Cornhill, London, E. Cc. 


NRIVALLED LOCK-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER & WIL- 

SON Manufacturing Company, with Recent Improvements and 
Additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c. 
Universally pref-rred above all others for Stitching, Hemming, 
Felling, Binding, Cording, Gathering, Em»roidering and every 
other description of Housebold and Manufacturing work. Is 
simple, durable aud elegant ; makes 500 t» 2,000 stitches a minute, 
which will not ravel, and proficieucy is readily acquired. Iustruc- 
tions gratis to every purchaser. In writing for an Illustrated 
Prospectus, which will be forwarded post free, please to state 
where this Advertisement has been seen, Office aud Sale Room, 
139, REGENT-STRELT, LONDON, W. Mauufacturers of 
FLOT'’S PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. 


YRELOAR’S KAMPTULICON, or Elastic 
Floor Cloth, Cocoa-Nut Fibre, Chimese and other Mattings, 


and Door-Mats of the best quality, at the lowest prices.—T. 
TRELOARK, Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C, 





[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.— 

CLASS 30.—Attention is requested to SMEE'S SPRING 
MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker, comfortable, 
cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive Purchasers are respect- 
fully warned against infri tx and imitati 

Reduced price of size, No. 1, for Bedsteads 3 feet wide, 25a. ; 
other sizes in proportion ; to be obtained of almost all respectable 
Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 

Especial notice should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears 


upou the side the label ** TucKer’s Patent. 








g (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, all wastric dis- 
orders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, sleeplessness, 
distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, 
dysentery, nervous, bilions and liver disorders, debility, scrofula, 
atrophy.—Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S., Dr. Harvey, !'r Shorland, 
Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other 
remedies. In tins, at 18s. 14d.; 1lb., 28, 9d.; 121b., 22s8.—Barry Du 
Barry & Co., 77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; 
and at 61, Gr hurch-street ; 4, Cheapside ; 63 and 150, (xford- 
street; 330, Strand; 5, Charing Cross; 54, 
Grocers and Chemists. 


I= REFRIGERATORS of every kind and 
variety, for preserving Ice, and cooling Wiue, Water, Butte! 


r, 
Cream, Jellies, and provisions of all kinds. PATENT PISTON 
FREEZING MACHIN nd moulding Dessert 





Baker-street; and all 





INES for making a 

Ices in one operation, WATER CARAFE FREEZERS; or 
CHAMPAGNE FRAPPE PAILS. IMPROVED FREEZING 
POWDERS, and everything connected with Freezing, of the best, 
cheapest, most modern, and reliable character, aud prone 
adapted for hot climates and ships’ use. PURE SPRING- 
WATER ICE, in BLOCKS, delivered to mo-t parts of Town 
daily ; and packages of zs 6d, 58., 98. aud upwards, forwarded any 
ae by “ Goods Train,” without perceptible waste. Prospec- 
tuses free. 


WENUAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140, STRAND, LONDON, 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
4 FPLE®T-STREET, has introduced an ENTIKELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They sv perfectly resemble the natu- 
ral teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, aud 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 1s guarauteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five. 





ATBCIBCULATING and ANTI-GREASE 
HATS.—Patented and Manufactured by MAYHEW & 
Cu., 89, New Bond-street, W. These Hats are waterproof, grease- 
roof avd ventilating; they are peculiarly soft and easy in wear, 
nsuring a comfortable and complete fit to any formation of head, 
being light, yet durable. First quality, 2is; second ditto, 178, 
cash. To be had wholesale at the Manufactory, Union-street, 
Southwark, S.E. 








D R. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHE! MATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, KRICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFPECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr, De Jongh’s Licht-Brown Cod Liver Wil to be 
avery pure il, not likely to create disgust, aud a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Anthor of ‘The Spas of Germany.’ 

“ Dr. Granville has found that ir. De Jonugh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil produces the desired effect iu a shorter time than other 
kinds, and that it dees not cause the nausea and indizestion too 
often cousequent on the admiuistration of the Pale Vil.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 


Gotha. 

“Tinvariably prescribe Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that IT am recommending a 
genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND IN WHICH 
THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE IS DESTROYED.” 


Dr. De Jonou’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or is sold only in 
Imperiac Half- Pints, 28 6d.; Pints, 4s 9d ; Quarts, 98. ; capsuled 
aud labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 

Soe Consionees: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & C0. 77, Strand, London, W.O. 
CAUTION.—Beware of proposed Substitutions. 





EATING’sPERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fieas, Bugs, 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of Insect, and harmless 

toanimal life. Sold in Packets, 1s and 2 6d. each (1%. packets 

sent free by post for 14 stamps), by THOMAS KEATING, Che- 
mist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. Ii 

RICE’S GLYCERINE may be had from ony 
Chemist in 4 1b., } Ib., and 1s, bottles, the stoppers of whic 

are onauel te ty lettered * PRICE'S PATENT,” BEL- 

MONT, VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8. 


A CIDITIES in the STOMACH and BOWELS, 

Flatulency, Heartburn, Indigestion ,~ick Headache, Bilious 
Affections, &. are speedily removed by the use of COCKLE'S 
COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which have vow been 
held in the highest estimation by all classes of S. ciety for upe 
wards of half . century.—Prepared only by JAMES COCK LE, 
18, New Ormond-street ; and to be had of all Medicine Venders, 
in Boxes, at 1s. 14¢., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 1ls. 


INNEFORD’S PUREFLUID MAGNESIA 

has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 

by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 

as the Best Kemedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 

ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 

constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and uniform strength, on 
by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond-street, Loudon, an 

sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the world. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. ; 
W HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided: a soft bandage hein map 
round the body, the requisite resisting power 18 supplie by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVEK, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be ware 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had ; the Truss et - 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 268. 6d. and 318. 6d.; postage, 18. 


P. 0. 0. made payable to Jonn Ware, Post-Office, Piccadilly. 
EE stic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


Price 48, 6d., 78. 6d., 108. and 16s. each; postage tid. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








SCIENCE. 


—~o—— 


With nearly 1,200 Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BOTANY. 


By ROBERT BENTLEY, F.L.S., Professor of Botany, King’s College, London. 


Second Edition, with 378 Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


The MICROSCOPE and its REVELATIONS. 


By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S., Registrar to the University of London. 
By the same Author, Fourth Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 248. 


COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 


Eleventh Edition, Illustrated, post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


VESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY of 


CREATION. 





With Engravings, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of ANATOMY for STUDENTS 


of the FINE ARTS. By J. A. WHEELER. 








8yvo. cloth, 10s. 


The NATURE and ELEMENTS of the EX- 


TERNAL WORLD ; or, Universal Immaterialism fully Expl eee —4 conona ae To 
which is prefixed the Prospectus of the Prize offered in 1848. Dag COLLYNS SIMON, 
Author of * The Philosophical Answer to the Essays and Reviews,’ &c. 


8vo. cloth, 14s. 
The GENEALOGY of CREATION, newly 
Translated from the Unpointed Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis: ae the general 


Scientific oe of the Cosmogony of Moses and the Philosophy of Creation. By HENRY 
F. A. PRATT, M.D. 





8vo. cloth, 22. 10s. 


An EXPOSITORY LEXICON of the TERMS, 


NCIENT and MODERN, in MEDICAL and GENERAL SCIENCE: including a ee 
pe Medical and Medico-L regal Vocabulary, and presenting the Correct Pronunciation, Deri- 
pe Definition and Explanation of the Names, Anz alogues, Synonymes and Phrases in 

Latin, Greek French and German, employ ed in Science and connected with Medi- 
cine. “By R. G. MAYNE, M.D. 





Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The FIRST STEP in CHEMISTRY. By 


ood ly GALLOWAY, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry in the Museum of Irish 
Industry. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A MANUAL of QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


By the same Author, on Five large Sheets, Second Edition, 4¢. 6d. 


CHEMICAL TABLES for SCHOOLS and 


LECTURE-ROOMS. 





With numerous Illustrations, Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 63. 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including ANA- 


LYSIS. By JOHN _E. BOWMAN. Edited by CHARLES L. BLOXAM, Foe of Prac- 
tical Chemistry in King’s College, London. 





Fifth Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 


being an EXPERIMENTAL INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the puysical 
SCIENCES, By GOLDING BIRD, M.D. F.R.S.,and CHARLES BROOKE, F.R.S 





Sixth Edition, with Engravings, feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, 


the PRACTICE of the COLLODION PROCESS. T. F REDERICK HARDWICH, 
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